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Contagious diseases are spread by drinking out of contaminated 
glasses, cups and similar jvessels, for in that manner one comes in 


almost direct contact with 
drinkers. - 


the mucous membranes ‘of preceding 


With our Porcelain Enameled Bubbling Drinking Fountains 


the drinker cannot touch the cup. He gets a drink of running water 


with more security than from a fire clay fixture, as our ware is 
positively non-absorbent. 


ADVCCATE THESE FOUNTAINS AND REDUCE 
THE SPREAD OF CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 
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Bredenbury, Saskatchewan 


is a new central divisional point on the Winnipeg-Edmonton main 
line of the C. P. Railway. We placed this townsite on the market 
on June Ist, and without spending one cent in advertising we have 
disposed of four hundred lots before the middle of the month. The 
reason for this heavy demand for lots in Bredenbury is found in 
the fact that it is an important divisional point on the C. P. Rj a 
junction point and the probable terminal point for this great rail- 


way’s line to the Hudson Bay. 


Bredenbury has no competing towns either north or south for 
many miles and the C. P. Railway estimate that 1,500 farmers will 
make that town their trading point. When the country is fully set- 
tled up it is more than likely that Bredenbury will be the trading 
point for at least four times that many farmers, and with the 
town’s own population it should be the trading point for not less 
than 5,000 people in five years’ time. 


We are selling lots in this townsite, 50 x 120 feet., at prices 


ranging from $75.00 upwards on easy terms of payment. 


Bredenbury offers the opportunity that Melville, Watrous, 
Wainwright, Edson, Fort George, and other points offered in the 
first stages of their development. This explains the reason why 
there is such-a great demand for lots there at this time. Many 
people became wealthy through the development of the towns 
mentioned. Are you going to be one of the lucky ones in Breden- 


bury? 


The Walch Land Gompany 


NORTHERN CROWN BANK BUILDING 


Cor. Portage Ave. and Fort St., Winnipeg, Man. 


\ 














Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY, Iog1I1 


AN AUTHORITATIVE AND UP-TO-DATE DIRECTORY OF 


Private Schools—Colleges—Correspondence Schoo's—Telegraph and Railroad Schools—Trade 
Colleges and Co-educational Institutions 


GIRL'S SCHOOLS 


Albert College, Belleville, Ont. 

Aima Ladie’s College, st. Thomas, Ont. 

Baimy Beach College, 59 Beech Ave., Toronto 
Bishop Bethune College, Oshawa, Ont. 

Bishop Strachan School, 31 College Street, Toronto 
Branksome Hall, 592 Sherbourne St,, Toronto 
Carleton School, Ottawa, Ont. 

Congregation De Notre Dame, Kingston, Ont. 
Convent of the Holy Name, Outremont, Que. 
Convent Mary Immaculate, Pembroke, Ont, 
Dunham Ladies’ College, Dunham, Que. 

Edgehill School for Girls, Windsor, N,S. 

Glen Mawr, 651 Spadima Avenue, Toronto 

Halifax Ladies’,College, Halifax, N.S. 

Havergal Ladies’ College, 354 Jarvis Street, Toronto 
Kingsthorpe School for Girls, 33 Forest Ave., Hamilton 
Loretto Abbey, Wellington Place, Toronto 

Moulton Ladies’ College, 34 Bloor St. East, Toronto 
Mount St. Mary Convent, Montreal 

Notre Dame Ladies’ College, Sherbrooke St., Montreal 
Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby, Ont. 

Ottawa Ladies’ College, Ottawa, Ont. 

Pickering College. Newmarket, Ont. 

Stanstead Wesleyan College, Stanstead, Que. 

St Agnes’ School, Belleville, Ont. 

St. Ann's Convent, Lachine, Que. 

St. Margaret's College, 144 Bloor St. East, Toronto 
Ursuline College, Chatham, Ont. 

Valleyfield College, Vaileyfield, Que. 

Villa Maria, Notre Dame de Grace, Que- 
Westbourne School for Girls, 340 Bloor St W., Toronto 


CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC 


Brantford Conservatory of Music, Brantford, Ont. 
Eastern Townships College of Music, Stanstead, Que. 
London Conservatory of Music, 374 Dundas St., London 
Montreal Conservatory of Music, Montreal 
Mount Allison Conservatory of Music, Sackville, N.B. 
Peterborough Conservatory of Music, Peterborough, Ont. 
Toronto College of Music, 12 14 Pembroke St.. Toronto 
Toronto Conservatory of Mus'c, College St.. Toronto 
Toronto Junction College of Music, 1684 Dundas Street, 
West Toronto 








UNIVERSITIES 


McGill University, Montreal 
Ottawa University, Ottawa, Ont. 
Royal Victoria College, Sherbrooke St., Montreal, P.Q. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 





Canadian Correspondence College, Temple Building, 
Toronto 

Correspondence School of Music, Montreal 

Detroit School of Lettering, Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 

Dickson School of Memory, 955 Auditorium Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dominion Business College, College Street and Brunswick 
Avenue. Toronto 

Dorchester System of Physical Culture, 303 Hastings 
Street, Vancouver, B.C. 

W. L. Evans’ School of Cartooning, 402 Kingsmore 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Forest City Business College, London, Ont. 

Frederick Cox, B.A., 72 Milton Street, Montreal 

Landon School of Illustrating and Cartooning, Scho- 
field Building, Cleveland, Obio. 

L'Academie De Bresay, Ottawa, Ont. 

Milton College, 72 Milton Street, Montreal 

Practical School of Salesmanship, New Haven, Conn, 

Roumageon School of Physical Culture, 469 st. Law- 
rence Main, Montreal, P.Q. 

Shaw en > pemeaeenae School, 393 Yonge St.. Toronto 

Tutorial and Correspondence College, 522 Pender Street, 
Vancouver, B.C. 

A, B. Weaver, 124B Erie Co. Bank Building, Buffalo, N.Y. 

¢ 


{ 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


Ashbury College, Ottawa, Ont. 

Albert College, Belleville Ont. 

Bishops College School, Lennoxville, Que. 

Grammar School, Berthier-En-Haute, P.Q. 

Hill Croft School, Bobcaygeon, Ont. 

Lakefield Preparatory School, Lakefield, Ont 

Lower Canada College, c. 5S. Fosbery, 
Montreal 

Loyola College, 68 Drummond St., Montreal 

Mount St, Louis Institute, 144 Sherbrook Street 
Montreal 

Pickering College, Newmarket, Ont. 

Ridley College, St. Catharines, Ont. 

Rothesay Collegiate School, Rothesay, N.B. 

Stanstead Wesleyan College, Stanstead, P.Q, 

St. Alban’s College, Brockville, Ont. 

St. Alban’s School, Weston, Ont. 

St. Andrew's College, North Rosedale, Toronto 

St. Clemeant’s College, Bedford Park P.O. 

St. Jerome's College, Berlin, Ont. 

St. Mary’s College, Halifax, N.S. 

St. Michael’s College, 50 St. Joseph St., Toronto, Ont. 

Trinity College School, Port Hope, Ont. 

Upper Canada College, Deer Park, Ont, 

Valleyfield College, Valleyfield, Que. 

Woodstock College, Woodstock, Ont. 


ART SCHOOLS 








Headmaster, 


East, 








Art Association, Montreal, P.Q. 
Josephine G. Cochrane, 213 W, Monument St., Baltimore,Md 
School of Applied Art, Battle Creek, Mich. 


BUSINESS COLLEGES 


Alma College, Commercial Dept., St Thomas, Ont. 

British America Business College, Toronto 

Bugsbee Business College, Stanstead, Que, 

Canada Business College, Hamilton, Ont. 

Central Business College, Hamilton, Ont. 

Central Business College, 393 Yonge St., Toronto 

Dominion Business College, Coliege Street and Brunswick 
Avenue, Toronto 

Elie Business College, 250 Amherst St., Montreal, P.Q. 

Forest City Business College, London, Ont, 

International Business College, 198 St, Catherine St., W. 
Montreal 

LeRoy Business College, 591 St. Catherine Street West. 
Montreal 

Miss Graham's Business College, 109 Metcalfe Street. 
Montreal 

Practical Business School, St. Hyacinthe, Que. 

Sherbrooke Business College, Sherbrooke, Que. 

Standard Business College, 33 Main St, E., Hamilton, Ont. 

Toby's Business College, Waco, Texas 








TRADE SCHOOLS 





Northwestern School uf Taxidermy, Omaha, Neb. 
Milton College, 72 Milton Street, Montreal 
Montreal Motor School, 954 St. James St., Montreal, P.Q. 


SCHOOLS OF TELEGRAPHY 


Central School of Telegraphy, Yonge and Gerrard Streets 
Toronto. 


Don inion School of Telegraph, 91 Queen E., Toronto 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


Arnott Institute, Berlin, Ont, 


Canadian Polyglot Institute, Kent Building, Toronto 

Margaret Eaton School of Literature and Expres- 
$10n, North Street, Toronto 

Mysto School of ..agic, 80 Parkway Avenue, Toronto. 

School of Elocution, 18 McGill College Ave., Montreal. 

School of Mentai Control, Woodstock, Ont. 

















Say you saw the ad. 








in Maclean's Magazine. 
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Every Student 
Wants This Pen 


IMPRINTED WITH 
COLLEGE NAME 


This feature costs but a trifle and adds greatly to the attractive- 
ness of the pen. No better pen made than our Safety Autopen. 
It is especially suitable for college use—can be carried upside 
down or horizontally without danger of leaking, and it is the 
only self-filler that is not clumsy and awkward. No sliding 
collar or projections—can be filled anywhere in an instant direct 
from the bottle. 


SANFORD & BENNETT 


AUTOPEN SAFETY 


(SELF-FILLER) 


Dealersin college towns can make no greater inducements to 
the students than to show these handsome practical pens. They 
are thoroughly reliable and guaranteed to give long and perfect 
service by one o! the largest manufacturers of high grade pens 
in the world. 


Order now and be ready for the coming college opening 


SANFORD & BENNETT CO. 


51-53 MAIDEN LANE + NEW YORK 


a akan ian | - . 
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It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Bishop Strachan School 


FORTY-FIFTH YEAR 


Wykeham Hall, College Street, Toronto 
President: 

The Right Reverend The Lord Bishop 
of Toronto 

Principal: Vice-Principal: 

MISS WALSH MISS NATION 


A Residential and Day School for girls, Full 
Matriculation Course, also Elementary and Dom- 
estic Arts, Music, Painting. Centrally situated 
in large grounds. Tennis and other games— 
Skating Rink and Gymnasium. 


Re-opens after Summer Vacation 11th Sept., 1911. 





























St. Agnes’ School 


BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 
Patron—The Lord Bishop of Ontario 





Thorough Courses in English, Languages, Music, Art and 
Physical Culture. 


Pupils prepared for the Universities. Conservatory of Music 
Examinations held at the School. Beautiful and extensive 
grounds; large and handsome building, thoroughly equipped 
with every modern convenience and improvement iocluding 
gymnasium and swimming tank. 

For Prospectus and fuller information apply to 


MISS F. E. CARROLL, 
Lady Principal. 


MOULTON COLLEGE An Academic Department of 


McMaster University. Matric- 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN ulation and English Courses. 














Senior and Junior Schools. 


34 Bloor Street E. Toronto §_ ‘“e"! equipped Music and Art 


Departments. Fees moderate. 


Miss Charlotte Thrall, A. S. VOGT, Mus. Doc., Calendar on request. 


Vice-Principal. Musical Director. 


London Conservatory of Music and School 
of Elocution, Ltd. tonvon, ontario \ 


Handsome new premises, Larger Recital Hall, Pipe 
Organ, Reference Room and Library for pupils; large, 
bright, airy studios; Efficient staff of teachers. 











y 


Write for our new curriculum 





LOTTIE L. ARMSTRONG, F. LINFORTH WILLGOOSE, 
Registrar. Mus. Bac., A.R.C.O. Ae 
Principal. 
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ST. MARGARET’S COLLEGE 


TORONTO 


A RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


(Founded by the late George Dickson, M.A., former Principal of 
Upper Canada College, and Mrs. Dickson.) 


PRESIDENT ~—Mrs. George Dickson. 

PRIN CIPAL—Miss J. E. Macdonald, B.A. 
ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT Preparation for the Universities with Honors a specialty. 

MUSIC—Vocal and Instrumental; ART; ELOCUTION ; HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE; PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION carefully directed. Large Lawns, Rink and Swimming Bath. 

Schoo! re-opens September 12th, 1911. —Write for Calendar— 























Glen Dawt 


651 Spadina Avenue, Toronto 


Residential and Day School for Girls 


Large Staff of Highly Qualified and Experienced Teachers and Professors. . Native 
French and German Teachers, 
















Pupils prepared for-the Universities and for Examinations in Music of Toronto 
University, the Conservatory of Music and the Toronto College of Music. 

Modern Educational Methods, Refining Intluences and Well-regulated Home. 
Lawn Tennis and other games. Rink. School re-opens Sept. 12th. 


For Prospectus, apply to 
MISS VEALS, Principal 








URSULINE COLLEGE OF ; baa 
“The Pines” | Ontario Ladies’ College 


| “ Gratalgar Castle” 
CHATHAM, ONT. ae ee 


Residential and thy School for |. And Ontario Conservatory 
Young Ladies of Music and Art 


Under the special patronage of Right Reverend 

M. F. Fallon, D.D., Bishop of London, Ontario. 

Thorough courses for students desiring to 
prepare for Examinations for Entrance to 
High Schools, Entrance to Normal Schools, 
Entrance to the Faculties of Education, Jun- 


WHITBY, ONTARIO 





ior and Honour Matriculation, and Civil Offers an exceptionally pleasant home life for 
Service, under the direction of teachers hold- students, under healthful and inspiring sur- 
ing University Degrees. | roundings, together with the highest educa- 
Thoroughly equipped departments for study tional facilities. 
of Domestic Science. Commercial School with 7 : oer ' ; 
offices for actual business transactions. _ Seven resident University graduates give 
School of Music affiliated to Toronto Con- instructions in the Literary Department. The 
servatory of Music and local centre for ex- other Departments of study are equally far 
aminations in Piano, Violin, Voice, Theory, in advance in staff and equipment of those 
ete. found in the ordinary Ladies’ School. 
Schools of Art and Expression have wide - J . 
spread reputation. New gymnasium and swimming pool, in 
Minim Department under careful direction. charge of a specialist in curative physical 
Recreation grounds comprise twenty-seven CXCECINCS. 
acres in one of the most beautiful and health- Se = mn : 
ful localities in Western Ontario, about ten Proximity to Toronto gives city advantages 
minutes drive from C.P.R. and G.T.R. depots. without the distractions incident to city resi- 
New building with modern hygienic improve- dence. 


ments. Private rooms. 

General and Private Classes in Physical 
Training. Special attention to formation of 
character and exterior deportment. 

Fall term opens the first Tuesday of © 
September. 

i | Rev. J.J. HARE, Ph.D., Principal 

MOTHER SUPERIOR. 





Send for Calendar to 























When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Toronto College of Music 
LIMITED 
In affiliation with the University of Toronto 
F. H. TORRINGTON, MUS. Doc. (Tor.) - ~- Musical Director 
COLLEGE RE-OPENS SEPTEMBER Ist 
Organ, Piano, Vocal, Violin, Theory | 
Teachers’ Kindergarten Course | 
Examinations at Local Centres 
SEND FOR CALENDAR AND SYLLABUS 
A le NE ETE TE: 2 
BOARDING SCHOOL and ACADEMY bd . 
| CONGREGATION DeNOTRE DAME, Kingston, Ont. 
Pupils Prepared for— COMMERCIAL DIPLOMA and 
| ONTARIO DEPARTMENTAL EXAMINATIONS 
| | Special Classes in- MUSIC, SHORTHAND, TYPE- 
| WRITING, DRAWING and PAINTING 
| For Terms, etc., Apply to MOTHER SUPERIOR 
9 
OTTAWA LADIES’ COLLEGE 
This college is thoroughly equipped in every department. Has an efficient 
staff. Is ideally situated. Gives ample accommodation 
Write for calendar and particulars 
The Rev. W. D. Armstrong, M.A., Ph.D., D.D., President. - 
—— Of Literature and Expression 
| | North Street, : : TORONTO 
lJ | MRS. SCOTT-RAFF, Principal 
| a i | English Literature, French and German, Physical Culture 
inlemetiteasst ha Voice Culture, Interpretation and Dramatic Art. 
SCHOOL RE-OPENS OCTOBER 2nd. Write for Calendar. 
= 
592 Sherbourne St. | 
TORONTO af |: 
Four Deors South of Bloor. } 
A Residential and Day School for Girls 
Hon. Principal, MISS SCOTT. Principal, MISS EDITH M. READ, M.A. ¥ 
Preparation for the University and for Examinations in Music. Well equi Ar D 
efficient staff. Outdoor games—Teanis, Basketball, Rink. Healthful = epartment. Thoroughly 
PRIMARY SCHOOL FOR DAY PUPILS. 
Autumn Term Will Begin September 13. 
For prospectus apply to THE SERETARY ig 
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TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF ‘MUSIC 
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Re-opens on 
Friday, Ist Sept.. 








i 1911 
it lin) 
erp ete igh Faculty of 100 
Specialists 
er ae p 
2 == Women’s 
“inn Se Residence 





Attendance Last 
Season, 2,000 
Students 


EDWARD FISHER, Mus. Doc., Musical Director 


Send for 160-page Year Book; apply Secretary 


Special Calendar for School of Expression 

















Balmy Beach College 


and School of Music and Art 
Io 


A Residential School for Girls. Five miles 


from the centre of the city. A healthful and 
beautiful location with good street car service. 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 


MRS. A. C. COURTICE, Directress 
Balmy Beach, Toronto 














Brantford Conservatory of Music, 


Brantford, Ont. 
Affiliated with 
leaching College ot 
the Western Univer- 
sity, London, Ont 
A thorough course 
in all musical sub- 
jects, A limited 
number of residen- 
tial students. 
Handsome Recital 
Hall and Pipe Or- 
WRITE FOR CALENDAR. ee 


President—Rev. Dean Wright, M.A. 
Musical Directorate—W. Norman Andrews, Dip. Leip. 


Frederick C. Thomas, L R.AM., A.R.C.O. 














Albert College, 


Belleville : : : : Ontario 


Over 3 0 students enrolled annually—one-half of 
whom are young ladies. 


Highest facilities in all Departments. 
Will re-open Tuesday, September {th, 1911. 


For Illustrated Calendar, address 


PRINCIPAL Dyer, D.D. 











Havergal Ladies’ 


JARVIS ST. 


College 


TORONTO 





Principal, 


MISS KNOX. 








Thorough education on modern lines. Preparation for honour matriculation and other examinations. Separ- 
ate Junior School, Domestic Science Department, Gymnasium, Outdoor Games, Skating Rink, Swimming Bath 


HAVERGAL-ON-THE-HILL, - 


COLLEGE HEIGHTS, TORONTO. 


A second Junior School to be opened for the convenience of pupils resident in the Northern and Western parts 
of the City. Large Playing Grounds of three acres—cricket, tennis, basketball. Under the direct supervision 
of Miss Knox, assisted by specialists in Junior School teaching and in Languages. 


For illustrated calendars and prospectus apply to the Bursar, 


School will re-open on Sept. 13. 


R. MILLICHAMP, Hon. Sec.-Treas. 








Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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CRAYONS 


“STAONAL” 

For Kindergarten, Marking and Checking 
**DUREL”’ “*CRAYOLA” 
Hard Pressed for For General Color Work, 
Stenciling, Arts and Crafts 

**AN-DU-SEPTIC”’ 
Dustless White and Colored Chalks 


Samples furnished upon mentioning 
this publication. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81 83 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 


Pastel Effects 











Yet Mit MME SE ME 








Loretto Abbey 


WELLINGTON PLACE, TORONTO, ONT. 





HE Course of Instruction in this Insti- 
tution comprises every branch suitable 
to the education of Young Ladies. 
Particular attention is paid to De- 
portment, while the health of the pupils is an 
object of constant solicitude. 

Music in its various branches is assiduous- 
ly cultivated. The Scientific, Vocal and In- 
strumental Departments are taught by accom- 
plished and experienced teachers, whose sys- 
tem is modelled on that of the European Con- 
servatories. 

Tuition in Vocal Music, Painting, Violin 
and Guitar, may be had from professors, if 
desired. 

Commercial Course, including Stenography 
and Typewriting, is taught to all the pupils 
who may desire it. 

Special Course for pupils preparing for 
Matriculation; Honors in Languages and 
Teachers’ Non-Professional Certificates. 

The full Art Course is under the direction 
of experienced teachers, who prepare pupils 
for Certificates which fit them to be success- 
ful teachers in any Art School. 

Plain Sewing and every wariety of Fancy 
Work are taught without additional charge. 

Difference of religion is no obstacle to ad- 
missior, provided the pupils conform to the 
General Regulations of the House. 


For further particulars address 


The LADY SUPERIOR. 














Bishop Bethune College 


Oshawa, Ontario. 

A RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

. Visitor—The Lord Bishop of Toronto | 
Preparation for the University and for the examinations of 
the Toronto Conservatory of Music. 

YOUNG CHILDREN ALSO RECEIVED 
Fine Location. Outdoor games and physical training. 
The Musical Department (Piano Theory and Har- 

mony) will be under the direction of a Master, #nd of a 
sister, who for twelve years taught in the School with 
marked success. Voice culture will be in the charge ofa 
qualified Mistress. School re-opens Wednesday,Sept.13th 
For terms and particulars, apply to 
_the SISTER IN CHARGE, or to 


The Sisters of St. John the Divine 
MAJOR STREET, TORONTO 











WESTBOURNE 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
340 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Ont. 











F. McGillivray 
Knowles, R.C.A., Art 
Director. For an- 
nouncement and infor- 
mation, address the 
principal. 


MISS M. CURLETTE, B.A. 











Stanstead College 


A Residential School fer Boys and Girls 


Situated in the Eastern Townships on the 
Vermont line, a section surpassingly beauti- 
ful and healthful. 

Five principal departments— 

1. Academic, preparing students for the 
university and the Royal Military College. 


2. Bugbee Business College, giving a sound 
business education. 


3. Eastern Townships College of Musie, af- 
filiated with the Toronto College. 


4. School of Manual Arts, including man- 
ual training, mechanical drawing and heuse- 
hold science. 

5. Holmes Memorial School, for younger 
children. 


Large campus and athletic field. Well equip- 
ped gymnasium. 


For prospeetus apply to 


GEO. J. TRUEMAN, M.A., 
Stanstead, Que. 
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ST. ANDREW’S COLLEGE, Toronto, Ont. 


A Residential and Day School for Boys. Preparation for Universities, Business and Royal Military College. UPPER and 


LOWER SCHOOLS. Calendar sent on application. Autumn term commences September 13, I9IT. 
REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A., LL.D., HEADMASTER. ra2 


“EDGEHILL”——— 


CHURCH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Windsor, N.S. 








The Bishops of Nova Scotia and New Gold Medal, 1908-1910, from the Royai 
Brunswick, Patrons. Academy and Royal College of Music, 
Miss Gena Smith, Lady Principal. London, England. 


Three Pupils matriculated third, fifth and ninth McGill 1910 examinations. 
Domestic Science Department. Perfect Sanitary Conditions. 


Re-opens Sept. 13th, 1911. For Calendar apply to REV. H. A. HARLEY, M.A., Secretary 








Residential School 
for Boys 


Three new and fully 
equipped Residences. : 





The School won University 
Scholarships in Classics 
(1909) and in Classics and 
Mathematics (1910). 


School re-opens Tuesday 
September 5th, 1911. 


Write for Calendar 
Rev. J. @. MILLER 


M.A. D.C.L. 
PRINCIPAL 

















TRINITY Residential School 
for Boys 
COLLEGE Healthy Situation, Fire- 
proof Buildings. 
SCHOOL Extensive Playgrounds, 


large Gymnasium, Skating 
PORT HOPE, ONT. Rinks, Etc. 

Boys prepared for the Universities, Royal Military 
College, and Business. Special attention given to 
younger beys. 

Next term begins Sept. 13. New boys must report Sept. 12° 
Fer calendar and all information, apply 
to the Headmaster 

Rev. Oswald Rigby, M. A. (Cambridge), L.L.D. 

PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 
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UPPER CANADA 
COLLEGE, Toronto 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Founded 1829 


Autumn Term begins on Thursday, 
September 14th 

Examinations for Entrance Scholarships, 
Saturday. September 16th. 

Courses for University, Royal Military 
College, etc. 

Senior and Preparatory Schools in Sepa- 
rate buildings. Every modern 
Equipment 


H. W. AUDEN, M.A. 











PETERBOROUGH 


Conservatory of Music 


302 Hunter Street, Peterborough 
RUPERT GLIDDON, Musical Director. 


Every branch of music taught from beginning to gradua- 
tion by large faculty of experienced teachers. Pupils 
prepared for Toronto Conservatory, University or 
College of Music. Limited number of pupils taken 
in residence. 








ST. CLEMENT'S 
COLLEGE 


Eglinton, North Toronto, Ont. 


A Residential and Day School for Boys 


Healthy situation with beautiful grounds and home- 
like surroundings, large play ground, tennis lawn, 
riok, ete. 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, Royal 
Military College. The Navy and for Business. 


Careful oversight is given in study and in play 


For Prospectus and all laformation apply to 


Rev. A. K. Griffin, Principal 


Eglinton, Ontario 














HILL CROFT SCHOOL 
BOBCAYGEON, ONT. 
A Residential Preparatory School for Boys. 
In the Kawartha District. 


Special Prepa’ation for the Royal Naval College, Halifax. Un 
excelled climate. New buildings. Spacious grounds. Graduate 
Masters. Small classes. Next term begins Thursday, Sept. 14th 


W.T. COMBER, B.A., (Oxford), Head Master. 

















COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what youcan dowith it. You 
can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week 
as illustrator or cartoonist. My practical 
system of personal individual lessons by 
mail will develop yourtalent. Fifteen years’ 
successful work for newspapers and maga- 
zines qualifies me to teach you. Send me 
your sketch of President Taft with 6c. in 
stamps and I will send you a test lesson 
plate, also collection of drawings showing 
possibilities for YOU. 

The Landon Schee! of Illustratisg & Cartooning 

1486 Rchofield Bldg., Cleveland O 








Rothesay 


Collegiate 
School 


The Well-Kacwn Boarding School for Eoys 


The boarding houses for older and 
younger boys, respectively, are quite 
separate and each is in charge of two 
masters. There are five masters for 
an average attendance of 70 pupils 
and special preparation is given for 
entrance to the universities, R.M.C 
and for Business. Well equipped 
manual training department. Building 
splendidly situated. New gymnasium 
and athletic field. 


FULL INFORMATION FROM REV. W. 
R. HIBBARD, M. A., HEADMASTER 


Rothesay Collegiate Sohool 
ROTHESAY, N.B. 
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ae oe b i St. Alban’s School 
WESTON 
A CHURCH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Large and beautiful grounds about three 

miles from the limits of Toronto Boys 

prepared for the Universities and &.M. 
College. Special attention given to juniors 
and boys entering commercial life. 


For Prospectus apply to 


M. E. MATTHEWS, - Head Master 











PICKERING 
COLLEGE 


NEWMARKET 
A Residential School, with Pre- 


paratory, Commercial, and Colle- 
giate Courses, Music and Art. 


Fall Term commences Sept. 11, 1911 Larce Grounns, new buildings, beautifully situated, 





with perfect sanitary equipment, electric light, steam 
heating, roomy, well-ventilated. 

COMPETENT instruction, firm disci ipline, and home- 
like, Christian influences unite with these material 
advantages to make Pickering College worthy of 
your confidence. For Announcement write : 


W. P. FIRTH, M.A., D. Sc., Principal. 


tos = 





























Ashbury College 
Rockcliffe Park, Near Ottawa 


Resident School for Boys 
Modern fireproof buil‘ings Excellent sanitation 
Ten acres of playing fields 

@ Many recent Successes at R. M. C. 
, My and Universities 


Junior department for small boys School re-opens 
~eptember 12th, 1911. 


For Calendar Apply 
Rev. Geo. P. Woollcombe, M.A. (Oxon) 


Headmaste: 











LOWER CANADA COLLEGE 


NOTRE DAME DE GRACE =<: MONTREAL | pLeepapaToRY JUNIOR AND 


SENIOR DEPARTMENTS 
FOR BOARDERS AND DAY BOYS Healthy situation. Use of Westmount, Ath- 


letic grounds. 2tenniscourts. 2 rinks. Gym- 














Head Master nasium. Sloyd (Manual Training) room. Ex- 
C cellent system of heating, ventilating and 
. Ss. FOS BE RY, M. A. humidifying class rooms and dormitories. 
Late Head Master St. John’s School Term commences 9 A.M., Sept. 13th. 
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WOODSTOCK 
COLLEGE 


Woodstock, Ontario 


A fully Equipped 

Residential School for 

Boysand Young Men. 
OFFERS FACILITIES FoR 
TRAINING UNEXCELLED 
ANYWHERE. 





INTELLECTUAL—Four courses—Matriculation, Teachers’, English Scientific, Commercial. A University trained staff of teachers 
and large, well-ventilated class-rooms afford excellent facilities for teaching the boy *‘to do” by ‘‘knowing.” 

MANUAL TRAINING—The first established and most fully equipped in the Dominion. The practical training received in this 
department teaches a boy ‘‘to know” by ‘‘doing.” 

PHYSICAL OCULTURE—Large grounds and campus and fine gymnasium under the direction of a competent physical director ensure 
hea!thy physical conditions. 


The school is noted for its high moral and Christian character. ae: 
Re-opens september 5th. Writefor 54th Annual Calendar P.O. Box 2I. A T. MacNEILL, B.A., Principal 











St. Jerome’s College 


BERLIN, ONT. 


Founded 1864 Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1866 
Residential School for Boys and Young Men 
Courses: 








Business, High School, Science, Arts 


New buildings equipped with latest hygienic requirements—Private Rooms, 
Fine New Gymnasium, Shower Baths, Swimming Pool, Running Track, 
Auditorium. Professors made post-graduate courses in Europe. 


RATES VERY MODERATE 





















Your Son’s Education 


Healthy surroundings, home care without 
pampering, and systematic and up-to-date 


Loyola College 


that recommend the MONTREAL, QUE. 
LAKEFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

situated on Kawartha ey amidst a — 

iving pine woods, the school has its own farm, ; 

a y oaaies or delicate children receive Under the Jesuit Fathers 

special care and attention. Athletics of all 
kinds, under competent supervision. 



















Specially recommended to parents on the 


jookout for a small school for young boys. Classical Course 
es ity (Conducted in English) 





Preparatory Department. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS TO Terms $260 00 a Year 










Rev. AW. Mackenzie Heapmaster 


LAKEFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
\\ Annet AREFIELD ONTWAAA\\\ 





FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS 


THE PRESIDENT, 68 Drummond Street 

















Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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THE CENTRAL BUSINESS COLLEGE 
tOoa ON TO. CAR Ae A 
Our School is the largest, most influential, best equipped Business Training School in 
Canada. Our Catalogue explains fully. It will be mailed free on request. Autumn 
Term opens August 28th. Correspondence solicited. Address: 


W. H. SHAW, President - Yonge and Gerrard Ste., Toronto 


Menti n this Vagazine 




















HOME STUDY 


S bringing wonderful opportunities to thousands of our young people who cannot get 
I away to attend College. Perfect plans for giving lessons in any of the following sub- 
jects have been completed by us as a result of long experience in Correspondence work 
and we can guarantee splendid results. {Why not improve spare time and enjoy the power 
and pleasure which a broad education brings? {Write and tell us just what you need and 
let us tell you of our plans to help you, or clip out the following list and mark the subjects 
you would like to grow strong in and send to us. We will then make the way plain and 
easy for you to win out. 


Higher Accounting Elementary English 
Chartered Accountancy l‘enmanship 
Commercial Specialists Commercial Law 
Business Letter Writing and Advertisement Writing 
Follow-up Systems Illustrating 
Arithmetic (Commercial) Designing 
Business Practice Cartooning 
Modern Office Methods Lettering 
Bookkeeping Caricaturing 
Stenography Journalism 
Typewriting Short Story Writirg 
Shorthand Photography 


Clip out, mark subjects, sign name and mail to 
THE SHAW CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
399 Yonge Street, TORONTO W. H. SHAW, President 
NAME 


ADDRESS 

















Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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A Firm Grip 
fy SUCCESS 


You caunot.do anything worth while in 


MACLEAN 








life without preparation, either the school- 
ing of hard knocks and lost opportunities, 
or, what is better, by training yourself for the best in 
business life. 

A trained man can always do more and bigger things than 
an untrained man of equal ability and demand larger pay. 
BE A TRAINED MAN. 

Get in touch with us to-day. Tell us of your inclinations 
and we will help you to map out your business career. 

Catalogue “B” is yours on request. 


British American Business Coilege 
Y.M.C.A. Bldg., TORONTO, Ont. 



























FALL TERM a 


Opens Tues., Sept. Sth 






Our students get an 
excellent education and 
a lucrative position 


Central Business College 
HAMILTON, ONT. 
48 James St. N. A. P. GIBBON 








Why Not Decide Now on 
Your Course for the Fall? 


MISS GRAHAM’S 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


109 METCALFE ST., MONTREAL 


offers all the advantages of a 1 


practical training. 


specie 


Day Classes - Ladies only 
Night Classes - Both Sexes 
Open All the Year 


Write, Call or Phone, Uptown 2636 





Special attention paid to copying for business 
men at 


MISS GRAHAM'S SHORTHAND 
AND COPYING OFFICES 


157 St. James Street and 109 Metcalfe Street 
MONTREAL Phone Main 1714 
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| RASILY become he equal of the average pro- 


| ings—at merely nominal cost. 












W/THOUT KNOWING— 





SHORTHAND \ Yas 


Wrice 1.@ words a.\minuie. Let me explain tc 
you fully how with my new method, ABBREV- 
{ATED LONGHAND, any longhand writer can 


| fessional stenographer—in a few short even- 
Sample lesson 20c., and fu'l parti u. 


| larsfree. White TO-DAY. 


A. B: WEAVER, Court Reporter, Dept. D. Buffalo, N.Y 





™"NOVELTY STAMP PHOTOS 


| ¢ showing your picture ia stamp form andsize. 
$ gummed and perforated, ready to be put en 

congratulational or visiting cards. A de- 
q lizhtful communication to be sent to your 

a frie -nds. Send your photo with cash for or- 

der and we will deliver within 3 or 4 days. 
‘ Photo returned uninjured. Price 2c. eash 
© for lots of twenty-tive and over; lc. each 
‘ for lots of one hundred and over. 


| Write for full particulars. Agents wanted. 
Boys and girls can make money. 


es Acie etme se nage PATINA COMPANY, 667 College Street, Terente 


The Direct Method of Teaching 


FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ENGLISH, ITALIAN. 


and other languages, admitted by the great- 
est linguistic authorities as the most effective 
as well as the most scientifically correct 
method, is used to the exclusion of all other 
systems. - - - . ” 


Private Lessons and Classes. 
Write for Prospectus ‘'C’’ 


The Canadian Polyglot Institute 
Kent Building, Toronto, Ont. 
Paul Rochat, M.A. 
Principal 


é 


roe vou v ey a 











Phone 
Adelaide 95 


STAMMERERS 


The ARNOTT METHOD is the only logical 
method for the cure of Stammering It treats the 
CAUSE, not merely the Habit, and insures natural 
speech. Pamphlets, 
sent on request. 


The ARNOTT INSTITUTE, BERLIN, ONT., CANADA 




















particulars and references 





MAGIC 
TRICKS 


For Stage or Parlor use. All 
the latest Magic Novelties, 
Puzzles, etc. Large illus- 
trated Catalogue Free. 


MYSTO TRICK 
and NOVELTY CO. 


80 Parkway Ave., 
TORONTO, CAN. 


























a 
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THE 
Canada Business College 
HAMILTON 


has the most efficient teaching staff, 
uses the most up-to-date appliances, 
and gives the soundest and most solid 
business training anywhere obtainable 
in Canada. - 


The principal invites inspection of 
the College buildings and the fullest 
inquiry inte the methods employed. 
He is in attendance daily to give advice 
to students as to Courses of study, etc. 








Send for Catalogue giving fuil 
particulars 





OSCAR MAIN, PRINCIPAL 


OSCAR MAIN, - Principal 


























AGENTS WANTED 


For a high-grade line of “ Made-to-Measure” Clothing. 
The goods are made exclusively of finest English and Scotch 
cloths, are cut by experts in any desired style and sold at $15. 


Quality and Fit Absolutely Guaranteed 


We have also a straightforward, easy payment plan—no 
addition in price. 

We offer a commission of $3 on every sale made on cash or 
easy terms, and will support liberally, competent men. 

Our agency offers excellent opportunity to first-class men. 
All patterns, style books, self-measurement forms and 
measuring tapes supplied free. 








APPLY IN FIRST INSTANCE TO 


“SCOTIA” Care This Magazine 


It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine, 
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Blue Serges and Gheviots 


Over a Century 
at Serge Making 


For over one hundred years 


B. VICKERMAN & SONS 


LIMITED 
































have been making Serges and 
Cheviots, and in every country 
where serges are worn they are 
recognized as * The best goods 
on the market.” Many serges 
are made toimitate ‘‘Vickerman’s,” 
but none of these have attained 
that perfect touch and color endur- 
ance so characteristic in Vicker. 
man’s goods. 

A great many merchants have 





the idea that Vickerman’s Serges 
are too high class for their trade. This is a very wrong impression to 
cultivate, as men of to-day want good goods, and the merchant 
who is not alive to that fact will, at no distant day, find his customers 
having their clothes made next door. 

At very little expense you can carry in stock a few ends of the most 
wanted numbers, and with the assistance of Vickerman’s Bunches you 
have our stock of over two hundred different pieces of Vickerman’s goods 
at your disposal. 


B. VICKERMAN & SONS, LT. 


(TRADE MARK) 


NISBET & AULD, Limited 


Sole Wholesale Selling Agents for Canada 























MONTREAL TORONTO QUEBEC 
207 ST, JAMES ST. 34 WELLINGTON ST. W. 5 BLOC PARENT 


= 


























It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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A TESTIMONIAL IN A REPLY TO A 


VERSE. TESTIMONIAL IN veer 


She laughed at my Suit She beamed oa my Suit 
When | asked her to wed ; When I next her espied ; 

She laughed at my Suit— She beamed on my Suit— 
*Go to Curzon! she said * Been to Curzon ?* she cried, 
As she knew that | knew As | knew that she knew 
In smart Suitings they led That her counsel I'd tried, 
wer She knew that ! knew She knew that | knew 
4 EP What she meant when she said 





That she'd now be my bride 

‘GO TO THANKS TO 

CURZON’ CURZON 
Print print 


(With apologies to the writer of the testimonal in verse on this page.) 

We have received testimonials in all languages and from all countries. This in 
itself is not surprising, since our business and our fame are world-wide. Recently we 
received the above poetic effusion. There is much truth in it. 

Every man interested in himself and inspired with the desire to success, in no 
matter what walk in life, should pay regard to his personal appearance. 

Our speciality is Tailoring to Measure, and our unique methods and the gigantic 
extent of our business place us in a position to offer the best value in the world. 
Moreover, we guarantee each and every client’s unbounded satisfaction or refund money 
in full. Indeed, our business has been built up on this guarantee. 


If our Suits at $8.60 are not equal in cut, quality and style 
to thousands advertised and sold at $20 you can keep the Suit and 
we will refund you your money. 


There is a reason why we give better value than other firms. You will find all 
particulars in the booklet which we will send you along with patterns, free and post paid. 
Send Post Card for FREE PATTERNS. 


Together with patterns, we send you fashion-plates and complete instructions for 
accurate self-measurement, and tape measure. We fit you, no matter where you live, 
or refund the full amount of your purchase-money. 


One Silver and Two Gold Medal Awards. 


Read our unique list of unsolicited testimonials, $25,000 forfeited if not 
absolutely genuine. 


S20 SUIT to Measure 
Carriage and duty Paid, for $58B.GO. 


TT vAULE BRos ae Serie 


= 00 1B Curso, Tailors, 








(Dept. 139), 60/62 CITY RD., LONDON, ENGLAND. 


West End Depot: 
Pembroke House, 133/5 OXFORD ST., LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Also at PARIS, BRUSSELS, LIEGE, and throughout England’s Colonies. 


Address for Patterns: 
CURZON BROS., clo THE CLOUGHER SYNDICATE (Dept. 139). 
449 SPADINA AVENUE, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Please mention thie paper. 








When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s “Magazine. 
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1S YOUR HAIR FALLING OUT? DANDER-OFF 


is a specially prepared Halr Tonic which pisitively removes dandruff 
and promotes a healthy growth of new hair. We are constantly 
re. eiving appreciative letters showing the efficiency of DANDER-OFF 


Money refunded if no benefit. 417 QUEEN ST. EAST 


C. HUGHEL & CO. TORONTO, Ont. 
J trey ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER RATS, HCE, 


; emus EF, PULLAN 


fs a | atoll BED-BUGS &, Most reliable junk dealer in the city, king of waste 

" ‘ paper business, buys waste paper of all grades in 
any quantity, also rags, metals, etc. Orders prompt- 
ly attended to. Best service guaranteed. 


2-8 Maude St. and 488-490 Adelaide St. W. 
Phone, Main 4698. a: TORONTO. 
| ELECTRIC RESTORER 
BALDNESS IS A HANDICAP | Phosphonol testores every nerve in the 


‘ 1 body to its proper tension, re- 
in business and social life. 


" stores vim and vitality. Makes you strong and 
Toupees and Wigs. 


vigorous. Phosphonol will make you a new 

* person. Phosphonol is your medicine regardless 
guaranteed to fit and match, made by ex- | 
per 8 from the finest materia'‘s 








WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 











7 COMMON SENSE KILLS 







to ©ommon Sense Mfg. Co. 
381 Queen St. West, 
Toronto. Ont. 

















of your condition or age, allforms of nerve weak- 
ness, despondency, mental worry are at once dis- 
pelled. Price $3 a box, or two for $5. Mailed to 


Will Give You any address. he Scobell Drug Company. 














an Equal Dpt. B., St. Catharines, Ont. 
Chance < 
> Roan gtie AN YOU 
$18.00 for a qual- 
: ity usually scold = 
for $25 to $50. expect to advance if you don't put forth an effort? 
With Toupee Order from the You can become a first class Ad. Writer in three 
manufacturer 


and save middleman’s protits. 
Call or Write at once to 


F. M. WEBER & CO., 27 Gerrard St. W. 
TORONTO, ONT. 





months by studying our lessons at home during 
your spare time. 
The entire cost is only $30, payable montbly. 
Shall we send you full particulars? 


Box 223, MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 








Mail orders carefully attended to 











Writhout Toupee | 
. - : | 
| 


Darlington’s Handbooks 


“ Noth ag beuer could be wighed fer.“—Baitien Weaaae. 
* Per sagerie: ie conte ab tote Creme 
“eltors to Londen (anil Residents) should ase 


DARLINGTON’S 
en eee, w 
LONDON Wh 
| AMD PF GR Oe 
| ENVIRONS. ""Sitmim 
“The dems : Post. 
OC Sire, Uagee & Pim, 08 Mun, Maps & Plans, Se 
| NORTH WALES. (DEVON & CORNWALL 
| 60 Niustretions. 6 Mapa 56 








WORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL. 
60 Mustwations, 6 Naps 26 
SCUTN DEVGN AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 








V> THE BOTELS OF THE WORLD. 


4 Semdbenk tt tie Lentkey Seton Some pid the Costes 








2 . 
bre 


| 
| Dartagtoa’s Handbooks I/- RASS LY. accn. 
| ean ss! 


R. D. EVANS 


BRANDON, MAN. CANADA 
Discoverer of the “EVANS CANCER TREATMENT.”’ 
If you have Cancer write to him. 


Moawey Coasseete tad of Bronesters 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








The ideal medium for classified advertising that is not purely local in character is the standard 
magazine, with a national circulation. Advertisements in the Classified Departments of 
MacLean’s Magazine will be read throughout all parts of Canada from Halifax to Vancouver, 
besides by thousands in United States and England. This great market of buyers can be 
reached at the small cost of four cents per word. Forms close rst of preceding month. 








BOOKS FOR BUSINESS MEN. 





REAL ESTATE BUSINESS SELF-TAUGHT, by W. 
A. Carney.—Contains 16 lessons dealing with location 
and equipment of office, listing property, advertis- 
ing, selling, exchanging, taking options, how two 
write up contracts of sale and exchange, make deeds, 
leases and other conveyances, renting, insuring. 
speculating, loans and mortgages, promoting and in- 
corporating, and keeping books for the real estate 
office, ete. Price, $2.00. 


MASSAGE TREATMENT. 


FOR PERFECT COMPLEXION USE CREME Dk 
DIANE. Positively removes pimples and black- 
a $1. MADAM YVONNE, Box 351, Vancouver, 
3s 





BUSINESS MEN who cannot spare time for neces- 
sary exercise and who are overworked, will get 
great benefit from scientific massage by a graduate 
from London Hospital, England. THOS. TWEDDLE, 
116 Avenue Road, Toronto. 





SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISING, How to Accomplish 
it, by J. Angus Macdonald. It expounds the whole 
philosophy of “Push and Publicity,” and will show 
you how to make your advertising pay. The five 
divisions in the book are: Ad. Building, Retail Ad- 
vertising all the Year Around, Special Features in 
Retail Advertising, Mail Order Advertising, Miscel- 

laneous Advertising. Price, $2.00 postpaid. 
TECHNICAL BOOKS, 143-149 a Ave., 
oronto. 





EDUCATIONAL. 








MAIL COURSES in Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Ma- 
triculation, Civil Service. Write for Catalogue. DO- 
MINION BUSINESS COLLEGE, Toronto. J. V. 
Mitchell, B.A., Principal. 





The Art of Not Forgetting. 


INSTRUCTION IN THE LANGUAGES and Mathe- 
mathics. The art of not forgetting. Telephone East 
547, No. 170 Elgin Street, Montreal. 





BUILDERS’ ARCHITECTURAL COURSE—TEACH- 
es you ‘to draw your own plans, make your own blue 
prints, do your own estimating. Treats the sub- 
ject in a practical way from cellar to roof. Write 
for circular. Canadian Correspondence College, Limit- 
ed. Dept. B. Toronto, Canada. 





CAMEBAS. 














KODAKS—C. P. Goerz, Lenses, etc. Huttig & Son, 
Metal Camera, in a class by themselves. Send for 
catalogue and No. 21 bargain list. Sole Canadian 
representative, R. F. SMITH, Montreal Photo Sup- 
ply, Montreal. 


ne i ae a a | 


LEGAL. 











NICHOLS & SAVARY, Solicitors, Calgary, Alberta. 





H. S. LEMON, barrister, solicitor, notary, etce., 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan. 


REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN—BALFOUR, MARTIN, 
CASEY & BLAIR, Barristers. First mortgage secur- 
ed for clients, 7% and upwards. 


MAKE YOUR OWN WILL—BAX LEGAL WILL 
FORMS—Complete, with full instructions and speci- 
men will, postpaid for 35 cents. F. BAX WILL 
FORM CO., Toronto. 


MACKENZIE, BROWN, THOM & McMORRAN— 
MACKENZIE, BROWN, MacDONALD & ANDER- 
SON—Barristers, Solicitors, etc. Norman Mackenzie, 
K.C.; Hon. Geo. W. Brown, Douglas J. Thom, T. 
Sydney McMorran, Hector Y, MacDonald, Percy M. 
Anderson, Regina, Sask. Cable address, “‘Macron,” 
Regina. ABC Code. 














— 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT. 


COPELAND-CHATTERSON SYSTEMS—Short, sim- 
ple. The Copeland-Chatterson Co., Limited, Toronto 
and Ottawa. 


HUNDREDS OF TYPEWRITERS OF EVERY 
MAKE and condition are being traded in as part 
payment on the famous MONARCH. Price and 
quality are the levers we use to prevent over stock. 
We believe we can give the best bargains in rebuilt 
Typewriters in Canada. A postal will bring you 
catalogue and full information. THE MONARCH 
TYPEWRITER CO., Limited, 46 Adelaide St. West, 
Toronto. 


TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE—We can sell you your 
own choice of Typewriter and save you considerable 
money. We also repair, clean, exchange and sell 
any make of Typewriter. Write or phone to-day 
for our Bargain Price List. Montreal Typewriter 
Co., 67 Bleury St., Montreal. 


WHY IMPORT LOOSE-LEAF BINDERS and Metal 
Parts when you can buy “Systems Quality” from us? 
We make the best Binders in the world—make them 
to match, too. Ours are the Canadian Loose-Leaf 
Standards. Business Systems, Limited, Manufactur- 
ing Stationers, Toronto, Can. 


YOU DON’T BUY A NATIONAL CASH REGISTER 

It pays for itself. Saves money. Prevents mis- 
takes. We can prove it. National Cash Register 
i‘o., 285 Yonge Street, Toronto. 























PATENTS, TRADE MARKS, ETC. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT—Fetherstonhaugh «& 
Co.; Chas. W. Taylor, B.Sec., late Examiner Chnna- 
dian Patent Office, Canada Life Building, Montreal. 


POSTAGE STAMPS. _ 


STAMPS—PACKAGE FREE TO COLLECTORS 
For two cents postage. Also offer hundred differ- 
ent foreign. Catalogue. Hinges, all five cents. We 
buy Stamps. MARKS STAMPS CO., Toronto, Can- 
ada. 


JUST DROP A CARD TO VICTOR ROBERT, 83 
Rue de Richelieu, Paris, France, and by return you 
receive his “Catalogue du Timbrophile”’ of capital 
interest to every stamp collector. Sent post free with 
four premiums. 














PRINTING. 
PRICE TICKETS, ALL PRICES, ANY ASSORT- 
ment, 50c per 100 also a full line of Window Cards. 


Send for Sample and Circular. FRANK H. BAR- 
NARD, Printer, 35 Dundas Street, Toronto. 


+ - SALESMAN WANTED. 


EXPERIENCED OR SUCCESSFUL SALESMAN to 
sell Gasoline Lighting Systems, suitable for any 
place or purpose. Attractive proposition. Write for 
Free Catalogue. DOUD LIGHTING CO., 185 N. 
Sargamon 8t., Chicago, Ill. 




















Every advertisement on this page merits your attention. 
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Just Published! SICKSEE’S 


DICKSEE’S AUDITING oa 


AUTHORIZED AMERICAN EDITION | MONTGOMERY 


By Robert H. Montgomery, C. P. A, 
REVISED AND ENLARGED! 


The acknowledged authority in both England and America on all subjects connected with au- 
diting. The! present edition retains all the valuable matter of the first edition, revised an 
brought up to date throughout, and in addition over 200 pages of entzrely new matter which 
no one interested in this subject can afford to overlook. ‘The treatment of the subject is as 
follows: (1) Auditing—Up to the Trial Balance; (2) Methods of Account: (3) Special 
Considerations in Different Classes of Audit; (4) Auditing—From Trial Balance to Bal- 

ance Sheet; (5) Forms of Account and Balance Sheets; (6) What Are Profits?; (7) The 
& Attitude of the Auditor; (8) The Liabilities of Auditors; (9) Investigations. In an 
. Appendix are quoted at length several important legal decisions affecting auditing 
0 all this has been added, in the present edition 


0 h Much Valuable New Matter 
t ag This new matter includes late decisions bearing on the liability of auditors 
® and directors; sections of the English Consolidated Companies Act of 1908 
V | bl of interest to auditors; numerous suggestions relating to methods of ac- 
a ua e counting, procedure, etc., under Partnership Agreements, disputes, and 


B k dissolutions; new suggestions for branch office accounts; investiga- 








tions for proposed consolidations; a complete new chapter on In- 
terest and commercial customs relating thereto, and legal decis- | i . 
ions affecting the same; Professional Ethics; C. P. A. examination questions for various 
ctates; and 



















Many New and Important Forms 


such as model forms of Balance Sheets, Income and Profit and Loss Accounts, Operating State- 
ments, Analyses, etc., for Steam Railroads, Electric Railways, Light, Heat and Power Companies, 

Water Systems, Banks, Building and Loan Associations, Insurance Companies, Manufacturing 
and Mercantile Enterprises. This feature alone makes the book invaluable to every auditor 

and accountant. For the accounting officer of every corporation this new edition contains a 
feature of special importance at this time in its exhaustive treatment of the new 


Federal Corporation Tax Law 


Here will be found (1) the full text of the law itself; (2) complete copies of corres- 
pondence between New York accountants and the Attorney General, setting forth 
the principal accounting flaws in the law; (3) a comparison with the Income Tax 
Law of 1894; (4) comments and criticisms on the law, and suggestions relative 
to the returns which will have to be made by all corporations irrespective of 
size; (5) suggestions covering returns of Insurance, Mercantile, Trading, 
Transportation, and all Public Utility, Manufacturing or Industrial Cor- 
porations; (6) Official Regulations for Administration of the Law. This 
information is of the greatest importance in connection with the re- 
turns which must be made under this law early in 1910, and is a feat- 
ure which alone will be worth many times the price of the book. 


Every Acditor, Every Accountant, Every Ambitious Book- 
keeper, should have a copy of the new edition of this 
standard work. Asa reference book and practical guide 
it should be in the accounting department of every 
business house which wishes to conduct its accounting 
in accordance with correct principles and the most 
approved methods. 
6x9 inches. Durable cloth, gold stamped, 600 pages, 
Price $5.00, carriage prepaid. 


For Every Corporation 
Official 

CORPORATE 

MANAGEMENT 


by Thomas Conyngton of the N. Y. Bar. 
The standard work on corporation law for 
business men. Authoritative, non-technical, 
up to date. So arranged that you can find im- 
mediate'answer to any question of law or pro- 
cedure which may arise in the management of a 
corporation. Full text of over 200 forms for use 
in corporate work. ‘Thousands sold: highest endorse- 
ments. 422 pages, 6xg inches. 1909. Buckram, 
Prepaid $3.50. 


For the Man Who Wants to Incorporate 
CORPORATE ORGANIZATION 


by Thomas Conyngton of the N. Y. Bar. Discusses in detail the 
formation of a corporation from selection of name and capitaliza- 
tion to complete organization: indicates the danger points and gives 
numerous and most valuable suggestions. Practical forms covering 
every step necessary. Most practical and widely used work of its kind, 
400 pages, 6xg inches. 1908. Buckram. Prepaid $3.00. 






























































































For the Corporation Treasurer and Accountant 


CORPORATION FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING 


by H. C. Bentley, C. P. A. An invaluable working manual treating clearly of the treasur- 
er's duties and liabilities ; the corporate books of account, with forms; bank deposits, checks 
and dividends; negotiable instruments generally ; stock and bond issues: forms relating to 
corporate finances, etc. 500 pages, 6x9 inches. 1908. Buckram. Prepaid $4.00, 







SIGN AND. MAIL THIS TODAY! 
T* CHNICALEBOOKS 













° e 4 i i ve. ronto 
For the Man With a New Enterprise to Promote 143-149 University Ave. Te 

FINANCING AN ENTERPRISE Gentlemen:— Please senu at once books 

by Francis Cooper. Two volumes that have helped hundreds of men win fortunes by show- checked below, carnage prepaid, for which I 

ing them the rules of successful promotion and financing. Vol. I tells how to prepare for SEE Tancnceccacs 

successful financing: how to investigate, protect and capitalize an enterprise: experimental ° n° . 

work and model making. Vol. II tells actual methods of raising money: privately, from eeee ..Dicksee’s Auditing, Revised Ed., $5.00 

friends or strangers; or publicly, by advertising. How to advertise; how to write a pros- 

pectus. Chapters on stocks, bonds, underwriting, incorporation, etc. 500 pp. Buckram. .++...Corporate Management, $3.50 

2 vols, Prepaid $4.00. Either vol. separately $2.00 prepaid. 


.e+s..Corporate Organization. $3 co 


For the o< ores ON: — — Manager .+....Corporate Finance and Accounting, $4.00 


by F. B. Haring. No concern which makes credit sales should be withoutthis book. States eeeee . Financing An Enterprise, 2 vols., $4.00 
clearly the requirements for a valid contract of conditional sale in every state of the Union, aca 
whereby title to goods soldis retained in the vendor until payment has been made. Approved eeese . Conditional Sales, $5.00 


forms of contracts, acknowledgements, etc. 370 pp. 6x9. 1909. Buchram. Prepaid $5.00 


143-149 Uviversity Ave. F TORONTO Coccrccccccccccccccccceccceeeccccccccccccees 


PHOS SHEET ESEMESEEESESEEEEEEEEOESE SESE SEES 
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newspaper that is continuously, stead- 

A ily developing must attract many new 

readers, not only those who never read 

the paper before, but many previous readers 

that came back, attracted by the extra value 
and new interest fo the sheet. 


THE NEWS 


(TORONTO) 
occupies that position. 


Its live, alert system of quick news-gathering 
is earning many new readers. 


To-day it ranks among Canada’s few IM- 
PORTANT papers. 


The recent achievement in producing the 
96-page “National issue” shows there is 
enterprise and energy behind the scenes. 


Suppose YOU read The News for a time 
and judge by its merits ? Let your wife 
see Vogue page. 


A copy to you nightly on your vacation for 25 cents a 
month. For one year by mail, anywhere in Canada, 


$7.50. 
Post that card NOW to 


THE NEWS PUBLISHING CO. 


LIMITED 
Bay Street . Toronto 


It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 





_——— 
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For Your Convenience 


The Holiduy Season is now close at hand, and 
already we have been trying to make up our minds 
where to go and what to do. 


The arranging of routes, the engaging of accom- 
modation and the fixing up of the hundred and one 
details incidental to a trip from home entail a con- 
siderable amount of trouble ana worry. MacLean’s 
Magazine Travel Bureau has been organized with 
the idea of lightening this burden for its readers. 


All you have to do is to write us, giving us a 
rough sketch of your proposed itinerary, and we 


i BY HINA) will forward you folders, booklets, hotel prices, and 
/ task. 


| : ii iH Ht every available information that will lighten your 


There’s no charge to you for this service—The 
Travel Bureau has been organized gritis for Mac- 
Lean’s readers. 





Get in touch with us to-day. 


rFRAVEL BUREAU 


a | MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 
il li a 


mere 


143-147 University Ave., Toronto 





It will pay you to auswer nudvertisements, a nt 











WHEN IN REGINA, SASK., 
STOP AT 


THE WASCANA’’ 
Opposite C.P.R. Station. | RATES, $3.00 up. 

















WINDSOR HOTEL 


New Westminster, B.C. 


Phone 188. P.O. Box 573 


Rates: American Plan, $1.50 
to $2.50. 


European Plan, 75c. to $1.50. 














Ganadians in the Mediterranean 


I am open for engagements to take tourists 
into any part of Spain, Portugal, Morocco. 
Have taken some Canadians to interesting 
parts seldom seen by even experienced 
tourists. By arranging in advance can 
meet the steamer and take parties. 








JOSEPH BUZAGLO, Family Courier, GIBRALTAR 














LEXING’ roN HOTEL 
2135-41 Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO 


Fireproof, 500 rooms, single and en suite, with 
or without bath, 3 cafes and grill room. 
Popular Prices. 
Has large Convention Hall. 
MONTROSE AND McHUGH 


Props. 
HORACE WIGGINS, Manager 


Hotel Montrose 
Cedar Rapids, IOWA 


Also 
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HOTEL LENOX 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 






} 
“yh 
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et aR 
Highest Grade Fireproof 


Ideal Location 


A public taxicab will bring you to Hotel Lenox 
We will pay the bill. No extra 


SPECIAL: 
from depot in five minutes. 
charge in hotel rates 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day and up 
Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 


Write for ** Guide to Buffa!o and Niegara Falls.” It will be 
sent with our compliments 


C. A. MINER, Manager. 








WHEN IN DETROIT STOP AT 


HOTEL TULLER 


New and Absolutely Fireproof 
Corner Adams and Park Streets 








In the 
cenicr of 
the 
Theatre, 
Shop- 
ping and 
Business 
District. 


Has large 
Convention 
Hall, 


“Grand 
Roof 
Garden 
Cafe,’’ 


Music from 
6 Pp.m,tyu 
12 p.m. 


EVERY 
ROOM 


VATE 
BATH. 

















European Plan. Rates: $1.50 per Day and Up. 


L. W. TULLER, Proprietor. 
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HOTEL GUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 
Near 50th 8t. Subway 


Station and 53a St. 
Elevated. 








**Broadway’’ Cars from 
Grand Central Depot 
pass the door. 


New and Fireproof. 


dations in New York 
at Reasonable 
Rates. 


$2.50 with bath 
and up. 





European Plan 


All Hardwood Floors 
and Oriental Rugs 





Ten minutes’ walk 
© twenty Theatres 





Best Hotel Accommo- 








Excellent Restaurant. Prices Moderate. 
Send for Booklet. 
HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 





. 
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Desk Weary? Get a Gun 


From breakfast to the office and from the office 
back to supper, day after day—a monotonous grind. 
Get back to nature—back where the air is 100 per 
cent. pure and fairly reeks with health. Get away 
out where you can watch the sun rise over the 
marsh—where you can spend glorious, healthful 
hours punting slowly through the reeds in a bit of 
a flat bont for some shots at a bunch of fat imal- 
lards. This, a gun will do for you; and the best 
for solid satisfaction you can get is the 





iJ 
| Simplex Guns 
Made right here in Canada—every bit of them, 
from muzzle to butt-plate—they lead all others, and 
we give you this added advantage: A guarantee that 


| assures you entire satisfaction or every cent of 


| 


Prices from $20.00 to 
Let us send you our new catalogue. 


your purchase money back. 
$210.00. 


Only New York Hotel window-screened throughout | The Tobin Arms Mfg. Co., Limited 





HOTEL VICTORIA 
Chicago 


In the heart of wholesale, 
retail and theatrical district 
Fireproof construction. 
$1.00 and up per day 


Remodeled and refurnished at an expense 
of over $150.000 


OPPOSITE LASALLE DEPOT 
Cor. Clark & Van Buren Sts. 


ELMER C. PUFFER 


Managing Director 











Winnette Street, Woodstock, Ontario 





President : General Manager: 
Harry T. Dickinson, C.G.O. J. N. Daudelin. 
THE CANADIAN PIPE ORGAN CO., 


LIMITED 
ST. HYACINTHE, P.Q. 


Bell Telephone, Factory 403 
5 President 42] 
eo Gen. Mor. 179 


Church and Concert Organs built and rebuilt. 

Every department under the supervision of experts. 

All work promptly done and fully guaranteed. 

Factory equipped with most modern machinery and tools 

rn Prices and specifications willingly supplied to prospective 
ents. 


References and testimonials upon application. 











Learn to bea 
MAGICIAN 


Fire King, Second Sight Artist, 
Spiritualist, Hand Cuff King, Etc. 


Easy to learn. Performers are always in demand 
at oe in the theatre or picture shows. 
e guarantee success. 


Write for Catalogue—It is free 


MYSTO SCHOOL OF MAGIC 


80 Parkway Ave., Toronto, Canada 

















Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED 





in earning one of the undermentioned articles by doing a 
little congenial work during spare hours. You can earn any 
one or all of them and it will not cost you a cent. 


The work merely consists of securing new subscriptions to 
MacLean’s Magazine. You will find the work very pleasant 


and positively fascinating, and best of all, it will not take you 


longer than two weeks to win any one of the articles. One 
representative earned both the bicycle and gold watch in 
seventeen days. 


Read the list and the number of subscriptions required to 
secure each: 


BICYCLE—Lady’s or Gentleman's, $45.00, for 32 yearly subscriptions 
CANOE— 16 ft., with two paddles, $30.00, for 25 yearly subscriptions 
GOLD WATCH—Lady’s or Gent's, $25.00, for 19 yearly subscriptions 
FOUNTAIN PEN—$5.00, - -  - for 3 yearly subscriptions 
THERMOS BOTTLE—(Quart size) $3.50, for 3 yearly subscriptions 


We would like to see at least one member of every family 
into which MacLean’s Magazine goes, take advantage of this 
offer. 


Any ambitious boy or girl, man or woman can do the 
work and secure one or more of the articles. We will show 
you how to do it. 


Write at once for our catalogue and supplies so that you 


can see just exactly what we are offering and can commence 
work at once. 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 


143-149 UNIVERSITY AVE., - TORONTO, ONT. 











{= 








Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 








flacLean’s flaqgasine 


Financial Directory 


HIS Directory will be made up of only 
reputable bond and banking houses, trust 
companies, savings banks, brokers and other 
financial institutions. The publishers of 
MacLean’s Magazine make enquiries concerning 
the institutions advertising under this heading 
and accept none that they find to be of question- 
able character. 





























We offer at 97 and interest 


Duluth Street Railway 


General Mortgage 5’s 


Due 1930 
Guaranteed by the Duluth-Superior Traction Co. 
To yield 54% 


The Company earns annually over three times bond interest. The 
bonds we consider absolutely secure, and, recommend their purchase. 


Special circular, giving full details, sent on request 


A. E. AMES & COMPANY 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
TORONTO CANADA 

















4 Authoritative works on Investment and Speculation: in- 

The INVESTORS LIBRARY valuable to those interested in Siock Market Operations’ 
and other forms of investment. These books are hand- 
somely printed and bound in cloth. 
SET OF FOUR BOOKS, $3.00 PRICE, IF BOUGHT SINGLY, $4.50 

THE ART OF WALL STREET INVESTING, By John Moody ............. ccc cc cece $1.00 
Desls with the methods and phrases of Wall Street investing, giving rules for analysing 
railroad securities and statements and explaining syndicates and re-organizations. 
MINING INVESTMENTS—HOW TO JUDGE THEM, By Francis C. Nicholas, Ph.D.. $1.00 
The author is a mining engineer of world-wide experience, who has made special study of 
mining values the world over. 
THE PITFALLS OF SPECULATION, By Thomas Gibson .......ccccccccc ccc cc cecee $1.00 
Dealing exclusively with marginal stock and grain speculation. 
THE CYCLES OF SPECULATION, By Thomas Gibson .......... ccc ccc ccc ccc cece cece $1.50 
In this book the author goes a little deeper into great questions of investment and specu- 
lation than he does in his “Pitfalls of Speculation.” 


FURTHER PARTICULARS SENT UPON REQUEST. 


MacLean Publishing Company, Technical Book Dept. '*"? UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
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Sound 


Information 


IS ESSENTIAL TO 


Sound 


Investment 


Be sure that the investment you 
wish to make is sound. Our series 
of articles upon the various forms 
of securities as investments and 
how to judge them is especially 
valuable to you. Our Investors’ 
Information Bureau gives special 
reports to subscribers upon any 
matter of investment interest. 
This service is rendered gratis to 
subscribers. 


You are often in doubt as to choice 
of investments and would benefit 
by independent and reliable advice. 
As a business man or as an invest- 
or in stocks, bonds, Western farm 
lands, mortgages or real estate, 
etc., you will find 


The 


Financial Post 


of Canada 
OF VALUE 


SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


Offices: 


Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Vancouver, New York, 
London, England. 




















6% Absolutely 6% 


Safe Investment 


On sums of $500 and upward, we guaran- 
tee to net you six per cent. on improved 
Revenue Producing Property. 


Our valuation is very conservative, and 
no loan is made for more than 50% of value. 


We make all collections without charge 


Principal and Interest is also guaranteed. 


Write for Particu'ars. 


National Finance Company 
Limited 


HEAD OFFICE: VANCOUVER, B.C. 
TORONTO OFFICE: 26 WELLINGTON ST. E. 


GUARANTEED INVESTMENTS 
OUR SPECIALTY 
es Branch Offices: OTTAWA, ST. ew=— 

0 JOHN. HALIFAX, WINNIPEG 0 
6 REGINA, CALGARY, NEW 6 
0 | WESTMINSTER. 0 








CALGARY REAL ESTATE 
1S GOOD INVESTMENT 


We deal in Nothing but Gilt Edge Propositions 
Write us for Particulars 


THE STANDARD REALTY Cod., 
222A Eighth Ave., WEST CALGARY, ALTA. 
Reference, Quebec Bank 











INVESTMENTS 
FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 
Farm Lands, City Property, Coal Lands, Timber Limits. 
MINING STOCKS BOUGHT AND SOLD 


T. E. PATTESON, ‘“* Sonics. 








Suite 3, Hill Block P.0. Box 687 Phone 673 


THE NORTH-WEST 
LAND CO. 


MOOSE JAW, - SASK. 


First Class Business and Residential 
Properties for investment in this 
growing city. 





| 








For full particulars write us. 


W. E. HANCOCK, Manager 


Reference, Bank Commerce 
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YOUR SECURITY 


Back of every deposit in this Bank 
there is an organization of careful 
and experienced men, who watch 
the investment of the depositor’s 
money. This care, taken into con- 
sideration with a capital and surplus 


fund of over six and a half millions, 





makes our Savings Department a 


HEAD OFFICE safe place for your money. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Capital and Surplus 
$6,650,000 


Total Assets 
$47,000,000 





THE 
Traders Bank 


OF CANADA 


Incorporated 1885 


113 Branches Throughout Canada 











It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


A VERY IMPORTANT WORK 








THE DIARY OF 


Mrs. John Graves Simcoe 


WIFEtOF THE 


First Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Upper 
Canada, 1792-6 


WITH NOTES AND A BIOGRAPHY 
BY 


JOHN ROSS ROBERTSON 


With two hundred and thirty-six illustrations, including 
ninety reproductions of interesting sketches made by 
Mrs. Simcoe. 


wwe 
PRICE, $3.00 NET, POSTPAID 








WILLIAM BRIGGS 





























PUBLISHER 
29-37 Richmond Street West, + TORONTO, ONT. 
— When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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A Healthful, Invigorating, 
Non-alcoholic Tonic. 





The Tonic Value of pure grape juice is well known and commended by practic- 
ally every physician of eminence in the world. 


It should be taken regularly by everyone whose occupation is mentally fatiguing or 
whose constitution is at all inclined to be weak. 


The main consideration in buying grape juice is its purity. You can make 
absolutely sure of the purity by asking your dealer for 


E.D.S. Brand 


Grape Juice 


lt is pure, delicious, unfermented essence of the most luscious, ripe Concord 
Grapes, crushed right in the vineyard where they are grown. It goes direct from 
the vineyard in sealed bottles, bearing that well-known symbol of purity— 
the E.D.S. Brand Trade Mark. 


E. D. Smith’s Froit Farms 


WINONA, ONTARIO, 


Full Stock of Ornamental 
Trees and Shrubs always 
on hand. 
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Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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L.ditorial Bulletin 





HERE used to be a young officer in Gibraltar whose favorite 
pastime was—but then that isn’t fair to ourselves. All we 
can sav about this young man just now is that he was tre- 

mendously popular and that he is coming to Canada as Governor- 
General this fall. 


The Duke of Connaught is no longer young, but he is even 
more interesting now than in his younger days at Gibraltar. A 
staff writer for MacLean’s Magazine, while in England recently, 
vbtained, among other good things for our readers, a character 
sketch of the new Governor-General, dealing with the intimate 
side of this great man. Our contributor secured new anecdotes 
concerning the Duke which are not only entertaining, but illum- 
inative of his rare personal qualities. 


THE KING’S MAN AT WASHINGTON is the title of a con- 
tribution by M. O. Hammond, on the British Embassy at Wash- 
ington and its record. ‘The Embassy at Washington has a great 
deal to do with Canadian affairs—more than some Canadians 
imagine. We commissioned Mr. Hammond, who is one of the 
best known ‘Toronto newspapermen, to obtain the article in Wash- 
ington, together with photographs illustrating: it. 


Sir Maxwell Aitken, the Canadian financier who became a 
member of Parliament in the English House last December, has 
been considerably in the limelight in the past few months. He is 
enormously wealthy, and some people want to know how he made 
that money. He was knighted at the coronation, and some 
Canadian papers are demanding to know why? 


We cannot answer these questions, but we can give our readers 
an article written on first-hand information and after a careful 
study of this interesting young man at close range. This will be 
another of the things which will make MacLean’s Magazine still 
stronger. 


Many visitors to Toronto intending to call upon MacLean’s 
Magazine, take the most convenient method of getting our exact 
address, the Telephone Directory. But through an oversight on 
the part of the Telephone Company the latest directory gives the 
wrong number—111 University Avenue. The street was recently 
re-numbered, and the entrance to our office is now 143 University 
Avenue, just the centre of the next block north of the number 
given in the Telephone Directory —THE EDITORS. 
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Summer Life-Savers 


Summer is the time for relaxation and replenishment—a 
time for giving Nature a chance to recoup the losses of the 


strenuous Winter. The Summer “life-savers’’ are Outdoor 
Air, Pure Water, Healthful Employment, Recreation and Simple 
Food. The best food to live on, to play on, to travel on in Summer is 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


the food that supplies the greatest amount of body-building nutri- 
ment with the least tax upon the digestive organs. It supplies more 
real digestible nutriment, pound for pound, than meat, eggs or vege- 
tables. It is the whole wheat steam-cooked, shredded and baked— 
nothing added, nothing taken away. 


Here is a Summer suggestion for those who know enough to cut out greasy 
meats and soggy pastries: Heat one or more Shredded Wheat Biscuits in 
the oven to restore their crispness; then dip over them blackberries or other 
berries or fresh fruit and serve with milk and cream; sweeten to suit the 
taste. The combination is deliciously wholesome and strengthening for 
breakfast or any other meal, supplying all the strength needed and giving 
Nature a chance to throw off the poisons that come from a high-protein diet. 


TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat wafer-toast. Eaten with soft 
cheese or marmalades it makes a delicious snack for the Summer 
camp or the long tramp, for picnics or excursions on land or sea. 


Made by The Canadian Shredded Wheat Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Toronto Office: 49 Wellington St. East 
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SSNATOR ROBERT JAFFRAY 


A Prominent Member of the Grand Trunk 


Pacific Group of Financiers, 


See “The Line-Up of the Financiers.” 
Page 41. 
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Did Laurier Betray Us? 


By 


Britton B. Cooke 


HEN the English Government inti- 

mated with courtesy but firmness, 

that the presence of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier at the Imperial Conference was 
not only desirable but necessary; when Sir 
Wilfrid went and was consulted as to Can- 
ada’s position; when perilous moments 
came, in the history of that Conference, 
when the health of the whole British Em- 
pire hung upon the tactful conduct of the 
Prime Minister from Ottawa—Canada was 
helpless. 

Laurier went to the Imperial’ Confer- 
ence to discuss the problems of that loose- 
jointed, but none the less noble affair 
which is called the British Empire, and 
to say what Canada’s attitude was, or 
would be on the various matters that came 
before the Conference. Canada had not 
told him what to say. He carried no mes- 
sage. He had not consulted the people of 
Canada before he went. He merely told 
the English people and their representa- 
tives what he thought the Canadian peo- 
ple thought. He spoke out of his own 
judgment. He acted upon his own dis- 
cretion. It lay in his power to offend the 
Knglish and cause Canada everlasting em- 
barrassment, Just as it lay in his power to 
commit Canada, for the time being at 
least, to things which Canada would not 
have agreed to. It was one of the possi- 





bilities of the situation that he might have 
caused War itself, either between factions 
in Canada or between a Canadian faction 
and the very Imperial Government itself. 

Did Laurier Betray Canada? 

No. 

*K aa ok 

But there are ardent gentiemen in Can- 
ada who even now call him traitor. He 
was not “Imperial” enough for them. 
There are other gentlemen, more ardent, 
who call him traitor for the opposite 
reason. And to the private views of the 
“Imperialist” (one uses this term in 
contradistinction to merely loyal Bri- 
tish Canadian) as well as to the 
private views and ambitions © of 
Mr. Henri Bourassa, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier was indeed a “traitor.” Sut, 
in the absence of any direct and _ trust- 
worthy expression of opinion from the 
varied population of Canada, Sir Wilfrid 
interpreted Canada’s sentiments as_ best 
he saw them, and acted accordingly. 

This is not to say that his representa- 
tion of Canada was satisfactory, nor to say 
that one agrees with him in his political 
views. But one would be a poor Canadian 
if because he was a Conservative he ignor- 
ed the truth and condemned the Prime 
Minister, or, if because he was a Liberal 
he endorsed the Liberal leader without 
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THE MOTHER 


A cross-the-’ 


consideration. One thing: Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier did not do as so many intelligent 
Canadians do in London, and as so many 
of his honorable collegues at the Imperial 
Conference did; he did not lose his head 
at the sight of a Dreadnaught, or a regi- 
ment of veterans, a battle-scarred flag, the 
Garter of a Diplomat or the Sceptre of His 
Majesty. He did not hasten, as some 
men naively admit they did, to change 
his opinion that the Coronation was 
all “fuss and feathers’ to the opinion 
that it was a grand privilege to be part of 
the British Empire. He remained, 
throughout the whole of his sojourn in 
Kngland—a Canadian, neither drunk 
with the glamour of Imperial regalia, nor 
sullen with envy or resentment, but ap- 
preciative. 

The Imperialist Canadian would have 
hed him act more cordially toward Eng- 
Jand. The French-Canadian Nationalist 
would have had Sir Wilfrid stand even 
more firmly for Canadian independence 
and would have had him do more than 
would have been discreet in the cause of 
the separatists. 

But neither the Imperialist nor the 
French Canadian Nationalist could have 
dictated the real message of Canada. The 
mass of the Canadian people, loval 
enough, had given, and are giving very 


OF 


elements, 
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Thames view of Westminster Palace and the Houses of Parliament. 


little thought to the question of our re- 
lations with the other parts of the so-call- 
ed Empire. Thousands upon thousands 
of British Canadians are too deeply wrap- 
ped in business and provincial affairs to 
think or care, much less speak, about the 
subject. On the other hand the Imperial- 
ist and the Nationalist make their respect- 
ive causes unpopular by their very blun- 
dering zeal. Between the three political 
Canada is dumb. Who speaks 
for Canada? What is the Canadian mind? 
Somewhere underneath, somewhere be- 
tween the Imperialist and the Nationalist 
there lies the real mind of Canada, but it 
is covered very deeply. Who can blame 
Laurier therefor if he, on his own judg- 
ment, tried to interpret the Canadian 
mind and tell England what Canada 
would do, if she could talk. If Canada 
was misunderstood, or did not make the 
proper stand at the Imperial Conference, 
the fault lav with the three elements of 
Canadianism: the Imperialists; the Na- 
tionalists; and the ordinary British Can- 
adians. Laurier may have misinterpret- 
ted what Canada’s message should have 
been, but at least he gave what he sincere- 
lv believed to be a message that would be 
endorsed by the majority of Canadians. 
If he committed an error he was led into 
it by the excesses of the Imperialists and 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE 
Showing “Big Ben” and 


the Nationalists on one hand, and - in- 
difference of the ordinary British Cana- 
dians on the other hand. In short, Cana- 
dians betrayed themselves. 


* * * 


There are two words between which lies 
a great distinction. The one is Imperial- 
ism; and the other Loyalty. The Cana- 
dian Prime Minister made clear this dis- 
tinction during his recent visit to Lon- 
don. He did not tell the English people 
the whole truth, else he would have de- 
clared that the word “Imperialism” has no 
definition in Canada, that it is in bad 
favor with the unimaginative and unemo- 
tional Canadian, and that in his mind it 
calls up only the image of some local mili- 
tarist crank, or some unsuccessful gentle- 
man who ean searcely keep pace with the 
hard work of his fellow Canadians, but 
who can at all times be depended upon to 
wave the flag. Sir Wilfrid probably did 
not dare to tell the men he met that the 
word “Empire” has come *o be looked up- 
on as the special rallying ery of a number 
of well-meaning people who would vote 
against the building of more railways in 
Canada while they would pawn the whole 
country for the love of “the flag’. The 
English people might have misunderstood 
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ancient Westminster Hall. 


any such statements and would perhaps 
have thought that because the Canadians 
disapproved of the faddists who have 
made these honorable words empty, they 
condemned the very things for which 
those words originally stood. The one 
thing which the Canadian Premier could 
teach the English people was that there 
exists throughout Canada a quiet loyalty, 
a loyalty which would break forth in pat- 
riotic zeal were it shown that the Mother 
country or any of the sister colonies were 
in danger, but a lovaltv nevertheless that 
is temporarily obscured by the dust of our 
“08 iterial activities and which is made shy 
by these over ardent gentlemen the Im- 
perialists and the Nationalists. 

One can conceive of no nobler senti- 
ment towards one’s country than that of 
true Imperialism. Stripped of gold braid 
and nonsense, stripped of snobbery and 
national aggressiveness, it is a magnificent 
thing, this idea of confederating the Col- 
onies and the Motherland against the en- 
emies of freedom. The torch from which 
the common Imperialist is set alight 
burns in London. It is there that many 
a sensible Canadian is first set alight. But 
the refined flame of true Imperialism 
comes only after a man has sobered him- 
self, rubbed the glamour of gold lace and 
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THE CENTRE OF 
Trafalgar Square, with its 
coronets out of his eyes, and comprehend- 


ed at once the real glories of nationhood 


and the real necessities of the Colonies and’ 


the humanity which inhabits them. Men 
go to i neland and are carried off their 
feet with the new things they see. It is 
these men, coming back to Canada and 
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running over with superlatives who have 
brought the word Imperialist into bad 
odor here. It is this very false Imperial- 
ism which has served to emphasize and as- 
sist the Nationalist movement in Quebec. 

For, what is an Empire? What must 
he the purpose of an Empire? What 
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would these mad Imperialists have the 
Kmpire do? Mount a Dreadnaught and 
go charging about the world and tilting 
with grain elevators? Would they tie the 
Kmpire together with bits of binder twine 
so that, whereas the parts would be united 
enough, still Australia dare not move a 
muscle without imperilling the whole con- 
nection ? 

The people who shout for the Empire 
without first thinking out all the details, 
and considering ultimate ends, are the 
traitors to the Empire. 

The Quebec Nationalists are traitors to 
themselves. 

And the Canadian who allows these 
people to do all the talking; who shuts 
his ears and buys a new thresher; who 
says, as many a Canadian has said—to his 
shame—‘‘Let’s sit tight and let the Old 
Country do the worrying’—these men, 
too, are traitors. Then too there are most 
estimable persons who gallop around the 
country emitting rhetoric and Gaelic about 
“Peace.” They are betraying their own 
intelligence, just as the militarist betrays 
his narrowness when he lauds War and 
prays for more armies. 

Between all the extremes there lies the 
real path of intelligent action. It is time 
there came a threat of war to explode the 


materialism of this very country, a mater- 
ialism which breeds men who say ‘‘Let’s 
sit tight and let the Old Country do the 
worrying.” If such men are the product 
of peaceful industrial times then surely 
War has produced better citizens. On the 
other hand it is time that the War Lords 
came down from their high horses and 
recognized that economic and social evils 
are a greater blot on the honor of the 
nation than the antipathy of some other 
race toward us. In Canada itself, 1t 1s time 
that Canadians stopped to consider their 
national existence and that instead of so 
much localism within each province, so 
much petty jealousy between the cities. 
they should begin to feel the unity of 
nationhood and the responsibilities — it 
brings. There is a thrill in our work here 
in Canada. In the material development 
of the country, in the improvement of 
conditions and the overcoming of obsta- 
cles there is real honor and glory. There 
is a thrill, too, in the sight of a war sear- 
red flag or an old regiment marching 
through Trafalgar Square, in the sound 
of guns and the smell of cordite, in the 
feeling that one has even a remote share 
in that great machine which maintains 
the relations of the “Empire” toward the 
rest of the world. The folly lies in choos- 
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ing one or the other alone. The real Im- 
perialism must be a compound of the two 
things, Materialism and Imperialism. 

But how often do Canadians stop to 
think of our foreign relations except in 
the case of a trade treatv? We have been 
immune from war so long that we think 


it affects only the Europeans. By our 
ultra Imperialism or Nationalism on the 
one hand, and by our complacence on the 
other we betray ourselves. Laurier saved 
our faces by giving us time. By the next 
Imperial Conference Canada should have 
found her voice, 


- your silence be not of sympathy or understanding, it were better to speak. 


ORROW is the blacksmith of 


life. 


Good metal strengthens under the 


hammer, but low grade iron will not stand the fire. 


REAT literature is applied emotion that has been animated by genius, 


tempered by experience and modulated by discrimination 





._ The Invisible Warning 


By 


H. Mortimer Batten 


AKE a city-bred puppy out into the 
hills and let him sniff the trail of a 
grizzly. Instantly his coat will bris- 

tle, and the pale green fire of hatred come 
into his eyes. Show the same puppy the 
trail of a cottontail and heart and voice 
he will join in the mad clamor of the 
chase. That is instinct, but leave that 
puppy to face the perils of the bush and 
he will starve, or perhaps be killed by a 
rival hunter as he blunders noisily 
through the undergrowth. For he has 
never learned the lessons of the wild. 

Fifty years ago there was no more popu- 
lar word among naturalists than the word 
instinct. It was instinct, they said, that 
told br’er rabbit ‘‘to lie low and s say noth- 
ing’; that taught the hunted deer to 
double back, and watch his own trail, and 
that whispered to the panther to mock 
the ery of a child to decoy the lost and 
fever-smitten woodsman. But the natural- 
ist of the present day is beginning to hate 
the word. Instinct, he says, is inherited 
knowledge or inherited habit, as the case 
may be, and plays but a small part in the 
self-preservation of the wild folk. 

But there is yet another inherited fac- 
ulty, which, for want of a better term, 
has been very inadequately named the 
“Sixth Sense.” It would be a difficult 
think of a name more misleading, but at 
the same time it would be a great deal 
more difficult to find a suitable substitute 
for it. The power of preconception—the 
ability to “sense” a lurking presence or a 
coming event, is possessed not only by the 
wild folk, but by man himself, to whose 
doughy, helpless offspring inherited 
knowledge would be of little value, even 
if possessed. 

B 


Let us leave instinct out of the ques- 
tion, then, and turn to the misnamed 
“Sixth Sense.” The American Indian, 
like most savages, possesses this sense to a 
marked degree, and only a short time ago 
a wonderful illustration came before our 
notice. A Scotch prospector, who had 
been robbed and deserted by his two com- 
panions in the Tete Jaune district of Bri- 
tish Columbia, ultimately reached the 
lodge of an old Indian, brave named Emos. 
Here he remained for some days, accept- 
ing the Indian’s hospitality till he had 
regained strength, when he set out again 
towards civilization. 

Two days later the prospector reached 
a deserted hut, where he made camp for 
the night, but next morning a fresh and 
grievous misfortune befell. him. While 
dressing he happened to touch the win- 
dow, whereupon the upper framework 
came down with the force of a guillotine, 
firmly trapping the man’s hands between 
the two frames. 

In this unhappy plight the Scotchman 
remained, a helpless prisoner, for over 
twenty- four hours, at the end of which 
time, as may well be imagined, he was 
more dead than alive. 

“The last thing I can remember,” 
the prospector, “was finding Emos, the 
Indian, stooping over me. He took me 
back to his lodge, where I remained for 
some weeks. Several times I asked him 
how he had come to find me in the old 
deserted shack, far away from any beaten 
trail. But he never would answer the 
question, and it seemed to displease him. 
Certainly it could not have been by mere 
chance that he journeyed across the hills 
for the hut was far beyond the limits ot his 
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hunting ground. Therefore, he must have 
followed me, knowing, by some mysteri- 
ous means, that I was in dire distress.” 

Most of us, who have lived among the 
Indians at all, have come across instances 
of this sort. The ‘Sixth Sense,” as we 
call it—the preconception of a coming 
event, 1s possessed by the hunting tribes 
all the world over. It has long been a 
subject of special comment among sports- 
men, and in a letter to this magazine on 
the subject, a well-known Canadian big 
game hunter, who prefers to have his 
name withheld, writes as follows: ““We had 
crouched in the spruce thicket for over 
two hours, Finwell, the Indian guide, with 
moose call ready, and I with my rifle. Not 
a sound broke the stillness by the lake 
margin, save for the occasional weird cry 
of a nightbird. 

Suddenly Finwell whispered: ‘Moose 
near!’ “Tow do you know?” [ queried, 
conscious that my sight and hearing were 
as good as those of the Indian. 

“Don’t know,” he answered. “Just 
know.” 





Now had Finwell been any but a touchy 
red man [ should probably have told him 
what | thought to such an answer. But 
ten minutes later, sure enough, we caught 
a glimpse of the great head and spreading 
antlers of milord the moose peering at us 
from out the bush. 

Some people may consider this sort of 
thing to be guesswork, but that it is not 
guesswork has been conclusively proved 
scores of times. As a matter of fact, the 
real hunter would be but a poor creature 
at the best of times if he did not possess 
the “Sixth Sense” to some extent. To show 
how very necessary its possession is to the 
man of the woods, the following narrative, 
told to me a short time ago by a British 
Columbia woodsman, may suffice: 

“T had been over to Nelson to buy 
stores,” the woodsman explained, “and as 
the weather was unsettled, I was much 
later than usual in returning home. It 
must have been well after midnight when 
I turned the canoe keel upwards, and set 
out along the narrow bush cutting that 
led from the water’s edge. 

“Tt was so dark in the shelter of the 
spruce trees that I was compelled to grope 
the way with mv feet, which was not a 
very difficult matter, as the path was well 
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worn. I had not gone fifty yards, how- 
ever, when a strange, uncontrollable fear 
suddenly laid hold of me. Before I had 
time to realize what I was doing, I had 
stepped aside into the bush, putting at 
least three vards between myself and the 
pathway. 

“Somehow I was horribly afraid, 
though nothing had occurred to arouse 
my suspicions. So intense was the silence 
that it seemed a part of the blackness that 
hemmed me in on every side, and I could 
even hear the ticking of my watch inside 
its thick gutta-percha case. 

“Scarcely had I been in hiding ten 
seconds, however, when I distinguished 
the spongy tread, tread, of a heavy animal 
approaching along the trail in the opposite 
direction. The sound drew nearer, till I 
could hear the animal’s breathing, and 
the brush of its body through the under- 
erowth. 


“Of all the dangers to be met in the 
bush, that of meeting a wild animal is of 
least account, but though I have been in 
many tight corners, the sensations I now 
underwent were about the most unpleasant 
| have ever experienced. Somehow there 
was a foreboding of tragedy in the very 
atmosphere, and as the unseen beast drew 
abreast with me, the mental strain became 
almost unbearable. 


“Just at the critical moment there was 
a vivid flash of summer lightning, and 
there, slouching rapidly down the run- 
way, so near that I could almost have 
touched it, I beheld the largest grizzly 
it has ever been my misfortune to encoun- 
ter. The whole scene was stamped on my 
mind like a photograph, and I remember 
it to this day—the dark background of 
overhanging spruce trees, the silver-grey 
huttes in the distance, and there at my 
feet the great shaggy monster, totally oc- 
cupying the runway. I experienced an 
uncomfortable two minutes of it till the 
brute moved away, which he did, thank 
goodness, without argument.” 


This woodsman, at any rate, can con- 
sider that he owes his present good health 
to his possession of the sixth sense. As 
there was no breeze at the time, and not 
even enough light to enable the grizzly to 
see the way, it is vastly probable that the 
two would have come to very close quar- 
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ters, and each considered it his mortal duty 
to fight for supremacy. 

To what extent wild animals possess this 
sense is known only too well by the sports- 
man who has ever tried to pit his wood- 
craft against that of moose or caribou. 
How often, alas, after a long stalk with 
wind and everything in our favor, does 
that coveted head with the mighty antlers 
look suddenly in our direction, as though 
some guardian spirit of the wild things 
had whispered a warning! And_ every 
sportsman knows, too, those first signs of 
unrest and suspicion in his quarry that 
warn him that he is “scented” long be- 
fore sight, or scent, or hearing, could have 
given the alarm. 

The question that we naturally ask is: 
Do we all possess this sense, or is it only 
acquirable by those who stand in constant 
need of it? There is reason enough to be- 
lieve that we all possess it to a certain ex- 
tent, but not to the same degree as do the 
Indians and other people of the wilderness, 
because in our modern environment, we 
have little need of it. Ninety years hence, 
very likely, when silent automobiles glide 
at unlimited speed through our thorough- 
fares, and aeroplanes innumerable tear 
the affrighted atmosphere overhead, we 
shall begin to re-develop the sense. Men 
will be seen to leap aside without appar- 
ent reason, just in time to evade the head- 
long descent of an aeronaut dropping from 
the blue ether above the housetops. It 
will be quite a common sight to behold 
the old lady—if there exists such a thing 
in those days—spring suddenly into cover, 
warned by her newly-developed faculties 
that death, silent wad uncheckable, was 
approaching from the rear. 

To prove that these strange powers are 
still possessed by the ordinary citizen of 
the present day, ‘pampered though he may 
be in comparison with his Stone Age an- 
cestors, I recall the following instance: An 
unfortunate gentleman, who was burned 
to death in a railway accident that occur- 
red a short time ago in England, sent the 
following epistle to his fiancee the night 
before the tragic affair took place 

“T)_. ——, I am returning to Leeds to- 
morrow by the mid-day express. You know 
how I hate traveling, but I have never 
dreaded a journey in my life so much as 
I dread this one. I have a haunting pre- 
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sentiment of something dreadful happen- 
ing before I reach home, and were it not, 
ete., ete.” 

The letter was published in many of 
the British dailies at the time, and no 
doubt some of the readers of this magazine 
will recall its appearance. Most of us, at 
any rate, can recall similar examples, 
without butting our heads against the 
never-ending questions of clairvoyance 
and witchcraft. 

When in Africa a few years ago, I came 
across several gentlemen who professed to 
possess superhuman faculties. Some of 
them made a very good thing out of it. 
One old quack in particular, with a spe- 
cial taste for missionary and explorer, pro- 
fessed to be able to forecast the seasons by 
the look of a white man’s interior. Being 
the only white men in the district, we 
naturally gave this gentleman and his 
faithful friends as wide a berth as pos- 
sible. 

I remember a story that was told in a 
London clubroom by a famous big game 
hunter, who was recently killed in India 
by a scladang. We were discussing the 
subject under review when the big game 
hunter intervened. 


“Some of the Hindu shickarees,”’ he 
said, “possess this sense to an extent that 
would seem incredible to a man who has 
never mixed with them. When I was liv- 
ing in India, I employed one shickaree 
for some years. His name was Lutti. Be- 
tween the shooting seasons he acted as my 
personal servant, and we traveled all over 
India together. Naturally we got to know 
each other very well. 

“Once, when out on a hunting trip, I 
had sent Lutti up country to secure stores, 
and the very night following his depar- 
ture I received news that a man-eating 
tiger I had been following for some weeks, 
had moved into the long valley across the 
river. 


“How I longed for Lutti to return! 
Without him I could do nothing. I sat 
up half the night longing for him, and 
ultimately decided to tackle the task alone 
next day, though it was the most risky 
business imaginable. 

‘ “But when morning came there was no 
need to do this. There was Lutti, footsore 
and weary, preparing my breakfast. He 
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had run forty miles through the jungle 
during the night. 

Tutti,’ I said. ‘Why are you here?’ 

“*You want me, sahib?’ 

““T do. But how did you know?’ 

“Tutti smiled. ‘If my brother were in 
danger a thousand miles from here, and 
were to think of me, should I not know, 
sahib?’ he asked; but when I questioned 
him further he answered in the descrip- 
tive words of Finwell, the Canadian In- 
dian: ‘Don’t know. Just know.’ ” 

To return nearer to home truths—our 
domestic dog often furnishes us with won- 
derful instances of the sixth sense. A 
farmer in Nova Scotia possessed’ a dog 
that could never be induced to leave his 
side. One afternoon, however, the farmer 
set out to visit a friend who lived a mile 
or two away, and to the great perplexity 
of the household, it was seen that the dog 
seemed reluctant to follow him. The farm- 
er was puzzled and hurt at the animal’s 
sudden loss of affection. He called it to 
him, but after a long and wistful gaze the 
dog slunk away. A short chase ensued, 
but the animal easily outdistanced its 
portly owner, who was left to go his way 
unaccompanied. 
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A few minutes later a very different 
scene took place about a mile distant from 
the house. Along the wide, dusty road 
walked two children on their way from 
school—the son and daughter of the out- 
raged farmer. 

Suddenly a huge black beast appeared 
through an open gate only a few yards 
from the helpless toddlers. ‘The beast was 
a red-eyed, short-horned Durham bull—a 
veritable nightmare to its owner. 

Now, the little girl was wearing a crim- 
son cloak, and what happened can well 
be imagined. The bull charged—the 
children screamed and clung to each 
other. There was no one near enough to 
divert the tragedy—in a few seconds the 
helpless infants would be beaten hideous- 
ly to the ground and trampled to death. 

But the horrible thing never occurred. 
Between the children and the enraged 
beast suddenly appeared a guardian angel 
in the most effective disguise of a small 
mongrel dog. Twenty minutes later the 
children were safe at home, while the 
little yaller dog, anxious to carry out his 
duty to the last minute degree, still clung 
with avidity to the nose of the frantic 
Durham. 
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“Along the wide, dusty road 
walked two children,” 
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Our Bad Manners, and Who 
Is To Blame 


By 


James Grant 


ANNERS were first started by a 

murderer: after that they grew. 

The downfall of old-fashioned man- 
ners Is part and parcel with the growth of 
Democracy and the up-springing of the 
modern hewWspaper. A good Hhahhy people 
do not believe this. They consider that 
murder and manners are contradictory 
terms. At the same time that they ap- 
plaud public ownership movements and 
the success of democratic institutions, they 
deplore the decline of mannerliness in the 
modern child. Failing to find anything 
else on which to blame the condition, thev 
attack the schools of the country. This 
provokes a number of worthy school im- 
spectors to make elaborate, not to say 
prosy, denials, which need never have 
been made at all. 

Real manners are not dead nor dying, 
but the old manners are passing away, and 
hew ones are beginning lo grow in certain 
favored places of the earth. In the mean- 
time, and until the new manners become, 
as it were, popular, the present day child 
is aderned with only a minimum, and 
such earnest gentlemen as Earl Grey are 
worked up into. states of ‘indignation 
which give birth to rash . statements, 
which in turn breed all sorts of contro- 
versies and counter accusations. 

The school systems of this country are 
unquestionably hampered by a_ certain 
amount of fadism and experimentalism. 
No doubt the removal of some of the 
“frills” from the educational programme 
of a modern child would leave room 
for more substantial things to be 
planted in the said child’s ¢erebral con- 
volutions. The public school tries to teach 
the outward forms of manners. As a cer- 
tain rather blundering school inspector in 


Toronto pathetically pointed out, in re- 
futation of Karl Grey’s charges against 
Canadian children, the said schools ‘al- 
ways teach the boys to take off their caps 
to ladies, and to rise when an elder enters 
the room.” While this worthy gentle- 
man’s idea of the essentials in manners 1s 
somewhat poverty-stricken, nevertheless it 
really does represent just about the extent 
to which a crowded curriculum can deal 
with such a subject. 

The private boarding schools of the 
country are unquestionably in a much bet- 
ter position to attend to this side of the 
young person’s equipment, because the 
masters and mistresses have more hours 
in the day wherein to influence the child; 
they are better paid, and therefore the 
schools can, as a rule, command the ser- 
vices of better teachers; and finally, the 
teacher in the private school meets the 
pupil in the very hours when so subtle a 
thing as “good manners” may best be 
instilled into the bearing of the young per- 
son. The private school teacher m: WW in- 
fluence the boy or girl at meals, in sports, 
in the choice of reading matter outside of 
actual school studies, in the spending of 
leisure moments, and in the social events 
which may occupy the evenings. These 
are the times when the germ of good man- 
hers is easiest received and most likely to 
thrive in the child. But the teacher in 
the public school has only the few hours 
when his pupils are playing games for 
this work, unless he or she is of such a 
rare character—and indeed there are some 
in Canadian public schools—that even in 
the teaching of such prosy things as arith- 
metic, geography and grammar, the 


scholars will be made sensitive and re- 
sponsive to that outward and visible con- 
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duct on the part of the teacher, which is 
the sign of ‘an inward grace — I don’t 
mean anything religious—and which con- 
stitutes “good manners.” 

What manners are and what the word 
has come to mean are different things. 
Manners, to repeat and to para- 
phrase a golden’ text or a_ cate- 
chism reminiscent of Sunday — school 
days, are the outward and visible sign of 
an inward grace. The trouble with man- 
ners, however, has been that whereas there 
Was once a time when they really were the 
outward manifestation of an inward con- 
dition of mind and soul, there followed 
a period wherein every one who wanted 
to make progress in the world decorated 
himself with the badges of good manners 
merely as a means of concealing his real 
self. Mankind set up all sorts of idols 
and ideals which were to be worshipped 
in the Church of Good Manners. All 
sorts of ritual has been added by the writ- 
ers of “etiquette books,” and while all these 
things no doubt contribute to the sum of 
the world’s graces, they are often far re- 
moved from the real thing which origin- 
ally prompted these forms. 

Good manners do not necessarily in- 
clude all the rules of modern society, such 
as when to use this knife and when that 
one, and a thousand other small details. 
These come under the department of good 
taste and common sense, which are sub- 
departments of manners. But good man- 
ners refer to the values which a man by 
his conduct shows that he places on the 
world at large, upon the individuals with 
whom he comes in contact, and upon— 
himself, Good manners is the term which 
applies to a man’s appreciation of these 
three things. According to the respect 
he pays them are his manners good or 
bad. 

The murder which marked the begin- 
ning of ‘‘good manners” took place 
in the davs before the Stone Age, 
probably before monkeys’ took _ to 
marriages, baptisms, cooked food and 
opera cloaks. But since most people -re- 
fute the monkey theory and stand up for 
the honor of Adam’s ancestry or manufac- 
ture—whichever you please—one must 
define this important murder as having 
taken place shortly after the earth was 
given its human population. 





There was a fight between two of the 
populace. It may have been over a bone 
or a woman or the theory of creation. It 
may have been fought with stone axes or 
wooden spears, in bouts or in a go-as-you- 
please. Such details do not matter; the 
thing is that one man survived and that 
by his murderous prowess he instilled into 
the souls of the deceased’s friends and re- 
latives a degree of respect for him. It 
makes no difference whether the surviving 
cave-dweller made a noise over his soup 
or did not; whether he had the soul of a 
boor or of a poet; whether he abused his 
wives in the purity of Gaelic or the pro- 
fundity of British—he was the father of 
good manners, and somebody ought to 
build a hospital to him. 

You might read the history of good 
manners this way. 

They started with a brawl which ended 
in the neighbors being respectful to the 
victor. They had seen his prowess. They 
were inspired with appreciation for his 
powers of creating a concussion, This 
was the lowest form of manners, because 
it was based upon fear. There is much 
of it still extant. 

After this there were other fights, and 
for convenience it came to be understood 
that a blow should not be delivered below 
the belt, and that certain other crude rules 
must be observed, such as wiping off the 
club after the fight and clearing up the 
debris. It was agreed that a cave-dwell- 
ing gentleman should not go courting 
without washing off the signs of victory. 
and thus, very slowly, grew up respect 
for the will of the majority. It is this 
same impulse that prompts a man to obey 
the more finished laws to-day, only that 
instead of fearing physical violence, he 
fears the penalty of popular opinion and 
publie ridicule. 

After a time came the “cute” man, the 
man who overcame brute strength with 
strategy, with litheness, with artifice, sub- 
terfuge and ambush. He won the respect 
of the people, and it was to him, instead 
of to the early incarnations of Jack John- 
son, that the public lifted its hat, as it 
were. This gentleman was the father of 
lawyers. 

Presently it was seen that a graceful 
man could escape from fighting at all, by 
turning his tongue against an assailant, 
by overcoming him with repartee. Fol- 
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lowed then the period of grace and gal- 
lantry when men began to fear the things 
which sting the ear. 

And finally, in more recent times, the 
code of things toward which a man should 
show respect has been reduced to some- 
thing like this: respect money, for money 
is power crystallized; respect brains, for 
that is power; respect position and author- 
ity and the law for each exerts power, res- 
pect brute strength, for that is another 
sort of power. In short, respect POWER: 
that is the great thing; after that, respect 
women, children and religion. In addi- 
tion to this, respect the little laws of your 
own stratum of society, whether they refer 
to the division of “swag,” or the use of 
finger bowls. 

All the world respects money and posi- 
tion and authority, and is good mannered 
to them, however grudgingly. The ma- 
jority respect brains and the law and brute 
strength. Most people respect women, 
children and religion in a superficial way ; 
ach class respects its own little laws re- 
garding minor social matters and matters 
of good taste. In some it is au fait to 
pour tea into the saucer and drink it. 

But it is the children and the public 
school that are accused. It is said that 
they do not show respect where it should 
be shown. It is quite true. Coming out 
of the age of aristocracy, the child of the 
democrat finds that its forefathers kow- 
towed to all sorts of old things, in which 
it can see nothing to kow-tow to. It 
learns to respect everything ‘‘on its mer- 
its,’ but it is not taught how to look for 
the merits. The first instincts of the 
child are, of course, good; it respects kind- 
ness and comradeship and_ protection. 
After that, brute strength, then position, 
then money. Old age, innocence, purity, 
affliction, the beauty in a flower or a rain- 
storm or a ray of sun, require more than 
a casual glance to be appreciated. It is 
only instinct that recognizes in them 
something to be respected and _ instinct 
comes from the third and fourth genera- 
tion back, and from the home—not the 
school. What is the worth of a drill in 
the rules of politeness at school, if such 
rules do not find an instinctive under- 
standing in the child’s heart? Such rules 
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breed only superficial mannerliness; they 
make “gents,” not gentlemen; they open 
the doors of homes to social bounders. 

It is bad manners to offend or to injure, 
unnecessarily. It is bad manners, will- 
ingly, to allow weaker people to be offend- 
ed or injured. It is bad manners to accept 
an insult, for in these things one shows a 
lack of respect for the sensitivities and 
rights of others, and a lack of self-respect. 
It is good manners to recognize and ap- 
preciate, not power, but worth; not the 
false heroism of the daily newspaper 
column, but the real heroism that one 
hears less about and that goes on in pro- 
saic respectable homes, in ministerial cabi- 
nets, on the hopeless platforms of opposi- 
tion leaders. It is because the newspaper 
selects always the colorful things—and 
this is its business, after all—that respect 
is paid to wrong things, and good man- 
ners are accordingly corrupted. 

The instilling of good manners in a 
child is a matter for the parents. It is 
for them to counter the tendency of the 
new age, just as it is to forget the old 
age. Manners must not be based upon 
false ideas or caste and precedence and 
family, as in the old days; nor upon 
wealth, spectacularism and power, as to- 
day. But having taught the child first 
to be well-mannered toward itself—self- 
reliant—self respecting; then teach it the 
real qualities of life that are worth re- 
specting. And not only will society bene- 
fit, but the child as well; for respect for 
right things means ambitions for right 
things; if the “respects” are wholesome, 
so will be the ambitions. None but a great 
man can have perfect manners, because 
he must be great who can appraise cor- 
reetly and treat charitably the men_he 
meets. He must be very sane, who neither 
exaggerates nor under-estimates his own 
importance in his relation to others. The 
only man who has no manners is the 
unintelligent anarchist and the fool. If 
all the world had real manners, unjust 
laws, useless institutions, corruption and 
social diseases would be wiped out in a 
generation. For the false laws would not 
be respected, nor the useless institutions: 
and the good manners of the people, 
working through their self-respect, would 
make them resent inefficiency and ugli- 
ness in the social structure. 
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A Night In New Arabia 


By 


O. Henry 


Under copyright 1911, by,Doubleday, Page & Co 


HE great city of Bagdad-on-the Sub- 
way, which is to say, New York, is 
caliph-ridden. Its palaces, bazaars, 

khans and byways are thronged with Al 
Rashids in divers disguises, seeking di- 
version and victims for their unbridled 
generosity. You can scarcely find a poor 
beggar whom they are willing to let en- 
joy his spoils ce ney nor a wrecked 
unfortunate upon whom they will not re- 
shower the means of fresh misfortune. 
You will hardly find anywhere a hungry 
one who has not had the opportunity to 
tighten his belt in gift libraries, nor a 
poor pundit who has not blushed at the 
holiday basket of celery-crowned turkey 

forced resoundingly through his door ‘ad 
the eleemosynary press. 

So then, fearfully through the Harum- 
haunted streets creep the one-eyed calen- 
ders, the Little Hunchback and the Bar- 
ber’s Sixth Brother, hoping to escape the 
ministrations of the roving horde of c¢ali- 
phoid sultans. 

Entertainment for many Arabian 
nights might be had from the histories of 
those who have escaped the largesse of the 
army of Commanders of the Faithful. 
Until dawn you might sit on the enchant- 
ed rug and listen to such stories as are told 
of the powerful genie Roc-Ef-El-Er who 
sent the Forty Thieves to soak up the oil 
plant of Ali Baba; of the good Caliph 
Kar-Neg-Ghe, who gave away palaces; of 
the Seven Voyages of Sailbad, the Sin- 
ner, who frequented wooden excursion 
steamers among the islands; of the Fish- 
erman and the Bottle; of the Barmecides’ 
Boarding house; of Aladdin’s rise to 
wealth by means of his Wonderful Gas- 
meter. 


But now, there being ten sultans to one 
Sheheraz: ide, she is held too valuable to 
be in fear of the bowstring. In conse- 
quence the art of narrative languishes. 
And, as the lesser caliphs are hunting the 
happy poor and the resigned unfortunate 
from cover to cover in order to heap upon 
them strange mercies and mysterious 
benefits, too often comes the report from 
Arabian headquarters that the captive re- 
fused ‘to talk.” 

This reticence, then, in the actors who 
perform the sad comedies of their philan- 
thropy-scourged world, must, in a degree, 
account for the shortcomings of this pain- 
fully gleaned tale, which shall be called 
THE STORY OF THE CALIPH WHO ALLEVI- 

ATED HIS CONSCIENCE. 

Old Jacob Spraggins mixed for himself 
some Scotch and lithia water at his $1,- 
200 oak sideboard. Inspiration must have 
resulted from its imbibition, for imme- 
diately afterward he struck the quartered 
oak soundly with his fist and shouted to 
the empty dining room: 

“By the coke ovens of hell, it must be 
that ten thousand dollars! If I can get 
that squared, it’ll do the trick.” 

Thus, by the commonest artifice of the 
trade, hs aving gained your interest, the 
action of the story will now be suspended, 
leaving you grumpily to consider a sort 
of dull biography beginning fifteen years 
before. 

When old Jacob was young Jacob, he 
was a breaker boy in a Pennsylvania coal 
mine. I don’t know what a breaker boy 
is; but his occupation seems to be stand- 
ing by a coal dump with a wan look and 
a dinner-pail to have his picture taken for 
magazine articles. Anyhow, Jacob was 
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one. But, instead of dying of overwork 
at nine, and leaving his helpless parents 
and brothers at the merey of the union 
strikers’ reserve fund, he hitched up his 
valluses, put a dollar or two in a side pro- 
position now and then, and at forty-five 
was worth $20,000,000. 

There now! it’s over. Hardly had 
time to yawn, did you? I’ve seen bio- 
graphies that—but let us dissemble. 

I want you to consider Jacob Spraggins, 
Kisq., after he had arrived at the seventh 
stage of his career. The stages meant are, 
first, humble origin; second, deserved pro- 
motion; third, stockholder; fourth, capi- 
talist; fifth, trust magnate; sixth, rich 
malefactor; seventh, caliph; eight, 2. 
The eight stage shall be left to the higher 
mathematics. 

At fifty-five Jacob retired from active 
business. The income of a ezar was still 
rolling on him from coal, iron, real estate, 
oil, railroads, manufacturies, and corpora- 
tions, but none of it touched Jacob’s 
hands in a raw state. It was a sterilized 
increment, carefully cleaned and dusted 
and fumigated until it arrived at its ulti- 
mate stage of untainted, spotless checks in 
the white fingers of his private secretary. 
Jacob built a three-million-dollar palace 
on a corner lot fronting on Nabob Ave- 
nue, city of New Bagdad, and began to 
feel the mantle of the late H. A, Rashid 
descending upon him. Eventually Jacob 
slipped the mantle under his collar, tied 
it in a neat four-in-hand, and became a 
licensed harrier of our Mesopotamian 
proletariat. 

When a man’s income becomes so large 
that the butcher actually sends him the 
kind of steak he orders, he begins to think 
about his soul’s salvation. Now, the vari- 
ous stages or classes of rich men must not 
be forgotten. ‘The capitalist can tell you 
to a dollar the amount of his wealth. The 
trust magnate “estimates” it. The rich 
malefactor hands you a cigar and denies 
that he has bought the P. D. & Q. The 
caliph merely smiles and_ talks about 
Hammerstein and the musical _ lasses. 
There is a record of tremendous alterca- 
tion at breakfast in a ‘“Where-to-Dine- 
Well” tavern between a magnate and his 
wife, the rift within the loot being that 
the wife calculated their fortune at a fig- 
ure $3,000,000 higher than did her future 
divoreé. Oh, well, 7, myself, heard a 
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similar quarrel between a man and his 
wife because he found fifty cents less in 
his pockets than he thought he had. 
After all, we are all human—Count Tol- 
stoi, R. Fitzsimmons, Peter Pan, and 
the rest of us. 

Don’t lose heart because the story seems 
to be degenerating into a sort of moral 
essay for intellectual readers. 

There will be dialogue and stage busi- 
hess pretty soon. 

When Jacob first began to compare the 
eyes of needles with the camels in the 
Zoo he decided upon organized charity. 
Ile had his secretary send a check for one 
inillion to the Universal Benevolent As- 
sociation of the Globe. You may have 
looked down through a grating in front of 
a decayed warehouse for a nickel that you 
had dropped through. But that is neither 
here nor there. The Association acknow- 
ledges receipt of his favor of the 24th ult. 
with enclosure as stated. Separated by 
double line, but still mighty close to the 
matter under the caption of “Oddities of 
the Day’s News” in an evening paper, 
Jacob Spraggins read that one “Jasper 
Spargyous” had “donated $100,000 to the 
U.B.A. of GG.” A camel may have a 
stomach for each day in the week; but | 
dare not venture to accord him whiskers, 
for fear of the Great Displeasure at Wash- 
ington; but if he had whiskers, surely not 
one of them will seem to have been insert- 
ed in the eye of a needle by that effort of 
that rich man to enter the K. of H. The 
right is reserved to reject any and all bids; 
signed, 8. Peter, secretary and gatekeeper. 

Next, Jacob selected the best endowed 
college he could scare up, and presented 
it with a $200,000 laboratory. 
lege did not maintain a scientific course, 
but it accepted the money and built an 
elaborate lavatory instead, which was no 
diversion of funds so far as Jacob ever 
discovered. 

The faculty met and invited Jacob to 
come over and take his A B C degree. 
Before sending the invitation they smiled, 
cut out the C, added the proper punctu- 
ation marks, and all was well. 

While walking on the campus before 
being capped and gowned, Jacob saw two 
professors strolling nearby. Their voices, 


long adapted to indoor acoustics, unde- 
signedly reached his ear. 
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“There goes the latest chevalier d’in- 
dustrie,” said one of them, “to buy a 
sleeping powder from us. He gets his de- 
eree to-morrow.” 

“In foro conscientiae,” said the other. 
“Let’s ‘eave ’arf a brick at ’im.” 

Jacob ignored the Latin, but the brick 
pleasantry was not too hard for him. 
There was no mandragora in the honorary 
draught of learning that he had bought. 
That was before the passage of the Pure 
Food and Drugs Act. 

Jacob wearied of philanthrophy on a 
large scale. 

“Tf I could see folks made happier,” 
he said to himself—‘if | could see ’em 
myself and hear ’em express their grati- 
tude for what I done for ’em, it would 
make me feel better. This donatin’ 
funds to institutions and societies is about 
us satisfactory as dropping money into a 
broken slot machine.” 

So Jacob followed his nose, which led 
him through unswept streets to the homes 
of the poorest. 

“The very thing!” said Jacob. “I will 
charter two river steamboats, pack them 
full of these unfortunate children and 
sav ten thousand dolls and drums and a 
thousand freezers of ice cream, and give 
them a delightful outing up the Sound. 
The sea breezes on that trip ought to blow 
the taint off some of this money that keeps 
coming in faster than I can work it off 
my mind.” 

Jacob must have leaked some of his 
benevolent intentions, for an immense 
person with a bald face and a mouth that 
looked as if it ought to have a “Drop Let- 
ters Here” sign over it hooked a finger 
around him and set him in a space be- 
tween a barber’s pole and a stack of ash 
cans. Words came out of the post-office 
slit—smooth, husky words with gloves on 
‘em, but sounding as if they might turn 
to bare knuckles any moment. 

“Say, Sport, do you know where you 
are at? Well, dis is Mike O’Gradvy’s dis 
trict you’re buttin’ into—see? Mike’s 
got de stomach-ache privilege for every 
kid in dis neighborhood—see? And if 
dere’s any picnics or red ballons to be 
dealt out here, Mike’s money pays for 
‘em—see? Don’t you butt in, or some- 
thing’ll be handed to you. Youse d — 
settlers and reformers with your social 
ologies and your millionaire detectives 


have got dis district in a hell of a fix, any- 
how. With your college students and pro- 
fessors rough-housing de soda-water stands 
and dem rubber-neck coaches fillin’ de 
streets, de folks down here are ’fraid to 
go out of de houses. Now you leave ’em 
to Mike. Dey belongs to him, and he 
knows how to handle ‘em. Keep on your 
own side of de town. Are you some wis- 
er now, uncle, or do you want to serap 
wit? Mike O’Grady for de Santa Claus belt 
In dis district?” 

Clearly, that spot in the moral vineyard 
was pre-empted. So Caliph Spraggins men- 
aced no more the people in the bazaars 
of the East Side. To keep down his grow- 
ing surplus he doubled his donations to 
organized charity, presented the Y.M.C.A, 
of his native town with a $10,000 collec- 
tion of butterflies, and sent a check to the 
famine sufferers in China big enough to 
buy new emerald eyes and diamond-filled 
teeth for all their gods. But none of these 
charitable acts seemed to bring peace to 
the caliph’s heart. Ile tried to get a per- 
sonal note into his benefactions by tipping 
hell-boys and waiters $10 and $20. bills. 
He got well snickered at and derided for 
that by the minions who accept with re- 
spect gratuities commensurate to the ser- 
vice performed. [He sought out an ambi- 
tious and talented but poor young wo- 
man, and bought for her the star part in a 
new comedy. Ile might have gotten rid 
of $50,000 more of his cumbersome 
money in this philanthrophy if he had 
not neglected to write letters to her. But 
she lost the suit for lack of evidence, while 
his capital still kept piling up, and his 
optikos needleorum camelibus or rich 
man’s disease—was unrelieved. 

In Caliph Spraggins’s $3,000,000 home 
lived his sister Henrietta, who used to 
cook for the coal miners in a twenty-five- 
cent eating house in Coketown, Pa., and 
who now would have offered John Mit- 
chell only two fingers of her hand _ to 
shake. And his daughter Celia, nineteen, 
back from boarding-school and from be- 
ing polished off by private instructors in 
the restaurant languages and those études 
and things. 

Celia is the heroine. Lest the artist’s 
delineation of her charms on this verv 
page humbug your fancy, take from me 
her authorized description. She was a 
nice-looking, awkward, loud, rather bash- 
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ful, brown-haired girl, with a sallow com- 
plexion, bright eyes, and a_ perpetual 
smile. She had a wholesome, Spraggins- 
inherited love for plain food, loose cloth- 
ing, and the society of the lower classes. 
She had too much health and youth to 
feel the burden of wealth. She had a 
wide mouth that kept the peppermint- 
pepsin tablets rattling lke hail from the 
slot-machine wherever she went, and she 
could whistle hornpipes. Keep this pic- 
ture in mind; and let the artist do his 
worst. 

Celia looked out of her window one day 
and gave her heart to the grocer’s young 
man. ‘The receiver thereof was at that 
moment engaged in conceding immorta- 
lity to his horse and calling down upon 
him the ultimate fate of the wicked; so 
he did not notice the transfer. <A_ horse 
should stand still when you are lifting a 
crate of strictly new-laid eggs out of the 
wagon. , 

Young lady reader, you would have 
liked that grocer’s young man yourself. 
But you wouldn’t have given him your 
heart, because you are saving it for a rid- 
ing-master, or a shoe-manufacturer with 
a torpid liver, or something quiet but 
rich in grey tweeds at Palm Beach. Oh, 
IT know about it. So I am glad the gro- 
cer’s young man was for Celia, and not 
for you. 

The grocer’s young man was slim and 
straight and as confident and easy 
in his movements as the man _ in 
the back of the magazines who wears 
the new _ frictionless roller suspen- 
ders. He wore a grey bicycle cap on the 
back of his head, and his hair was straw- 
colored and curly, and his sunburned faee 
looked like one that smiled a good deal 
when he was not preaching the doctrine 
of everlasting punishment to delivery- 
wagon horses. He slung imported Al 
faney groceries about as though they were 
only the stuff he delivered at boarding- 
houses; and when he picked up his whip, 
your mind instantly recalled Mr. Tack- 
ett and his air with the buttonless foils. 

Tradesmen delivered their goods at a 


side gate at the rear of the house. The 
grocer’s wagon came about ten in the 


morning. For three days Celia watched 
the driver when he came, finding some- 
thing new each time to admire in the lofty 
and almost contemptuous way he had of 
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tossing around the choicest gifts of Po- 
mona, Ceres, and the canning factories. 
Then she consulted Annette. 

To be explicit, Annette McCorkle, the 
second housemaid, who deserves a para-- 
graph herself. Annette Fletcherized 
large numbers of romantic novels which 
she obtained at a free public library 
branch (donated by one of the biggest 

‘aliphs in the business.) She was Celia’s 
sidekicker and chum, though Aunt Hen- 
rietta didn’t know it, you may hazard a 
bean or two. 

“Oh, canary-bird seed!” exclaimed An- 
nette. “Ain’t it a corkin’ situation? You 
a heiress, and fallin’ in love with him on 
sight! He’s a sweet boy, too, and above 
his business. But he ain’t susceptible like 
the common run of grocer’s assistants. He 
never pays no attention to me.” 

“He will to me,” said Celia. 

“Riches ———” began Annette, un- 
sheathing the not unjustifiable feminine 
sting. 

“Oh, you’re 
Celia, with her 


not so beautiful,” said 

wide, disarming smile. 
“Neither am I; but he shan’t know that 
there’s any money mixed up with my 
looks, such as they are. That’s fair. Now, 
I want you to lend me one of your caps 
and an apron, Annette.” 

“Oh, marshmallows!” 
see. Ain’t it lovely? 
line, the Left-Handed; 
Maker’s Wrongs.’ 
to be a count.” 

There was a long hallway (or “passage- 
way,” as they call it in the land of the 
Colonels) with one side latticed, running 
along the rear of ‘he house. The grocer’s 
young man went through this to deliver 
his goods. One morning he passed a girl 
in there with shining eyes, sallow eom- 
plexion, and a wide, smiling mouth, wear- 
ing a maid’s cap and apron. But as he 
was cumbered with a basket of Early 
Drumhead lettuce and Trophy tomatoes 
and three bunches of asparagus and six 
bottles of the most expensive Queen olives, 
he saw no more than that she was one of 
the maids. 

But on his way out he came up behind 
her, and she was whistling ‘Fisher’s 
Hornpipe” so loudly and clearly that all 


eried Annette. “T 
It’s just like “Lur- 

or, A Buttonhole 
I'll bet he’ll turn out 


the piccolos in the world should have dis- 
jointed themselves and crept into their 
cases for shame. 
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The grocer’s young man stopped and 
pushed back his cap until it hung on his 
collar button behind. 

“That’s out o’ sight, Kid,” said he. 

“My name is Celia, if you please,” said 
the whistler, dazzling him with a three- 
inch smile. 

“That’s all right. [I’m Thomas Mc- 
Leod. What part of the house do you 
work in?” 

“T’m the — the second parlor maid.” 

“Do you know the ‘Falling Waters’?”’ 

“No,” said Celia, “we don’t know any- 
body. We got rich too quick—that is, 
Mr. Spraggins did.” 

“ll make you acquainted,” said 
Thomas McLeod. “It’s a strathspey 
first cousin to a hornpipe.” 


If Celia’s whistling put the piccolos out 
of commission, Thomas McLeod’s surely 
made the biggest flutes hunt their holes. 
He could actually whistle bass. 


When he stopped Celia was ready to 
jump into his delivery wagon and ride 
with him clear to the end of the pier and 
on to the ferry-boat of the Charon line. 


“T’ll be around to-morrow at 10.15,” 
said Thomas, “with some spinach and a 
ease of carbonic.” 

“T’ll practice that what-you-may-call- 
it,” said Celia. “I can whistle a fine 
second.” 

The processes of courtship are personal, 
and do not belong to general literature. 
They should be chronicled in detail only 
in advertisements of iron tonics and in 
the secret by-laws of the Woman’s Auxili- 
ary of the Ancient Order of the Rat Trap. 
But genteel writing may contain a de- 
scription of certain stages of its progress 
without intruding upon the province of 
the X-ray or of park policemen. 

A day came when Thomas McLeod and 
Celia lingered at the end of the latticed 
“passage.” 

“Sixteen a week isn’t much,” said 
Thomas, letting his cap rest on his 
shoulder blades. 

Celia looked through the lattice-work 
and whistled a dead march. Shopping 
with Aunt Henrietta the day before, she 
had paid that much for a dozen handker- 
chiefs. 

“Maybe I’ll get a raise next month,” 
said Thomas. “I’ll be around to-morrow 
at the same time with a bag of flour and 
the laundry soap.” 





“All right,” said Celia. “Annette’s 
married cousin pays only $20 a month 
for a flat in the Bronx.” 

Never for 4:moment did she count on 
the Spraggins’ money. She knew Aunt 
Henrietta’s invincible pride of caste and 
pa’s mightiness as a Colossus of cash, and 
she understood that if she choose Thomas 
she and her grocer’s young man might 
vo whistle for their living. 

Another day came, Thomas violating 
the dignity of Nabob Avenue with “The 
Devil’s Dream,” whistled keenly between 
his teeth. 

“Raised to eighteen a week yesterday,’ 
he said. “Been pricing flats rans A 
Morningside. You want to start untying 
those apron strings and unpinning that 
cap, old girl.” 

“Oh, Tommy!” said Celia, with her 
broadest smile. ‘“‘Won’t that be enough? 
| got Betty to show me how to make a 
cottage pudding. I guess we could call it 
a flat pudding if we wanted to.” 

“And tell no lie,” said Thomas. 

“And I can sweep and polish and dust 

-of course, a parlor maid learns that. 
And we could whistle duets of evenings.” 


“The old man said he’d raise me to 
twenty at Christmas if Bryan couldn’t 
think of any harder name to call a’ Re- 
publican than a ‘postponer,’” said the 
gerocer’s young man. 

“T can sew,” said Ceclia; “and | know 
that you must make the gas company’s 
man show his badge wth he comes to 
look at the meter; and I know how to put 
up quince jam. and window curtains.” 

“Bully! you’re all right, Cele. Yes, | 
believe we can pull it off on eighteen.” 

As he was jumping into the wagon the 
second parlor maid braved discovery by 
running swiftly to the gate. 

“And, oh, Tommy, I forgot,” she call- 
ed, softly. ‘TI believe IT could make your 
neckties.” 

“Forget it,’ said Thomas decisively. 

“And another thing,” she continued. 
“Sliced cucumbers at night ‘will drive 
away cockroaches.” 

“And sleep, too, you bet,” said Mr. Me- 
Leod. ‘Yes, I believe if I have a delivery 
to make on the West Side this afternoon 
T’ll look in at a furniture store I know 
over there.” 

It was just as the wagon dashed away 
that old Jacob Spraggins struck the side- 
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hoard with his fist and made the mysteri- 
ous remark about ten thousand dollars 
that you perhaps remember. Which Jjust- 
ifies the reflection that some stories, as 
well as life, and puppies thrown into wells, 
move around in circles. Painfully but 
briefly we must shed light on Jacob’s 
words. 

The foundation of his fortune was made 
when he was twenty. A poor coal-digger 
(ever hear of a rich one?) had saved a 
dollar or two and bought a small tract of 
land on a hillside on which he tried to 
raise corn. Nota nubbin. Jacob, whose 
nose was a divining-rod, told him there 
was a vein of coal beneath. He bought 
the land from the miner for $125 and sold 
ita month afterward for $10,000.  Luck- 
ily the miner had enough left of his sale 
money to drink himself into a black coat 
opening in the back, as soon as he heard 
the news. 

And so, forty years afterward, we find 
Jacob illuminated with the sudden 
thought that if he could make restitution 
of this sum of money to the heirs or as- 
signs of the unlucky miner, respite and 
Nepenthe might be his. 

And now must come swift action, for 
we have here some four thousand words 
and not a tear shed and never a_ pistol, 
joke, safe, not bottle cracked. 

Old Jacob hired a dozen private detec- 
tives to find the heirs, if anv existed, of 
the old miner, Tlugh McLeod. 

Get the point? Of course T know as 
well as you do that Thomas is going to be 
the heir. I miight have concealed the 
name; but why alwavs hold back your 
mystery till the end? T say, let it come 
near the middle so people ean stop read- 
ing there if they want to. 

After the detectives had trailed false 
clues about three thousand = dollars—1 
mean miles—they cornered Thomas at 
the grocery and got his confession that 
Hugh MeLeod had been his grandfather 
and that there were no other heirs. Thev 
arranged a meeting for him and old Jacob 
one morning in one of their offices. 

Jacob liked the young man very much. 
Ife liked the wav he looked straight at 
him when he talked, and the way he 
threw his bicycle cap over the top of a 
rose-colored vase on the centre-table. 

There was a slight flaw in Jaeob’s svs- 
tem of restitution. He did not consider 





that the act, to be perfect, should include 
confession. So he represented himself to 
be the agent of the purchaser of the land 
who had sent him to refund the sale price 
for the ease of his conscience. 

“Well, sir,” said Thomas, “this sounds 
to me like an illustrated post-card from 
South Boston with ‘We’re having a good 
time here’ written on it. I don’t know the 
game. Is this ten thousand dollars 
money, or do I have to save so many 
coupons to get it?” 

Old Jacob counted out to him twenty 
five-hundred-dollar bills. 

That was better, he thought, than 
a check. Thomas put them thoughtfully 
into his pocket. 

“Grandfather’s best thanks,” he said, 
“to the party who sends it.” 

Jacob talked on, asking him about his 
work, how he spent his leisure time, and 
what his ambitions were. The more he 
saw and heard of Thomas, the better he 
liked him. He had not met many young 
men in Bagdad so frank and wholesome. 

“T would like to have you visit my 
house.’ he said. “I might help you in 
investing or laying out your money. | 
aim avery wealthy man. I have a daugh- 
ter about grown, and I would like for 
vou to know her. ‘There are not many 
voung men I would care to have eall on 
her.” 

“T’m obliged,” said Thomas. ‘I’m not 
much at making ealls. It’s generally the 
side entrance for mine. And, _ besides, 
I’m engaged to a girl that has the Dele- 
ware peach crop killed in the blossom. 
She’s a parlor maid in a house where I 
deliver goods. She won’t be working 
there much longer, though. Say, don’t 
forget togive your friend my _ grand- 
father’s best regards. You'll exeuse me 
now; my wagon’s outside with a lot of 
ereen stuff that’s got to be delivered. See 
you again, sir.” 

At eleven Thomas delivered some 
bunches of parsley and lettuce at the 
Spraggins’ mansion. Thomas was onlv 
twenty-two; so, as he came back, he took 
out the handful of five-hundred-dollar 
bills and waved them carelessly. Annette 
took a pair of eves as big as creamed 
onions to the cook. 

“T told vou he was a count,” she said, 
after relating. ‘‘He never would carry on 
with me.” 
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‘But you say he showed money,” said 
the cook. 

“Hundreds of thousands,” said An- 
nette. ‘Carried around loose in his pock- 
ets. And he never would look at me.” 

“Tt was paid to me to-day,’ Thomas 
was arpa to Celia outside. “It came 
from my grandfather’s estate. Say, Cele, 
what’s - use of waiting now? I’m go- 
ing to quit the job to-night. Why can’t 
we get married next week?” 

“Tommy,” said Celia, “I’m no parlor 
maid. I’ve been fooling you. I’m Miss 
Spraggins—Celia Spraggins. The news- 
papers say I’ll be worth forty million dol- 
lars some day.” 

Thomas pulled his cap down straight 
on his head for the first time since we 
have known him. 

“T suppose then,” said he, “I suppose 
then you'll not be marrying me _ next 
week. But you can whistle. 

“No,” said Celia, “I’ll not be marrying 
you next week. My father would never 
let me marry a grocer’s clerk. But Ill 
marry you to- night, Tommy, if you say 
so.’ 

Old Jacob Spraggins came home at 
9.30 p.mM., in his motor car. The make of 
it you will have to surmise sorrowfully ; 
1 am giving you unsubsidized fiction; 
had it been a street car I could have told 
you its voltage and the number of flat 
wheels it had. Jacob called for his 
daughter; he had bought a ruby neck- 
lace for her, and wanted to hear her say 
what a kind, thoughtful, dear old dad he 
was. 

There was a brief search in the house 
for her, and then came Annette, glowing 
with the pure flame of truth and loyalty 
well mixed with envy and histrionics. 

“Oh, sir,” said she, wondering if she 
should kneel, ‘“‘Miss Celia’s just this min- 
ute running away out of the side gate 
with a young man to be married. I 
couldn’t stop her, sir. They went in a 
cab.” 

“What young man?” roared old Jacob. 

“A millionaire, if you please, sir—a 
rich nobleman in disguise. He carries his 
money with him, and the red peppers and 
the onions was only to blind us, sir. He 
never did seem to take to me.” 

Jacob rushed out in time to catch his 
ear. The chauffeur had been delayed by 
irving to light a cigarette in the wind. 
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“Tere, Gaston, or Mike, or whatever 
you call yourself, scoot around the corner 
quicker then blazes and see if you can see 
acab. If you do, run it down.” 

There was a cab in sight a block away. 
Gaston, or Mike, with his eyes half shut 
and his mind on his cigarette, picked up 
the trail, neatly crowded the cab to the 
curb and pocketed it. 

“What tell you doin’?” yelled the cab- 
man, 

“Pal” shrieked Celia. 

“Grandfather’s remorseful — friend’s 
agent!” said Thomas. ‘“‘Wonder what’s 
on his conscience now.” 

“A thousand thunders!” said Gaston, 

Mike. “I have no other match.” 

“Young man,” said old Jacob, severely, 
“how about that parlor maid you were 
engaged to?” 


A couple of years afterward old Jacob 
went into the office of his private secre- 
tary. 

“The Amalgamated Missionary Society 
solicits a contribution of $30,000 toward 
the conversion of the Koreans,” said the 
secretary. 

“Pass ’em up,” said Jacob. 

“The University of Plumville writes 
that its yearly endowment fund. of $50,- 
000 that you bestowed upon it is past 
due.” 

“Tell ’em it’s been cut out.” 

‘The Seientific Society of Clam Cove, 
Long Island, asks for $10,000 to buy al- 
cohol to preserve specimens.” 

“Waste basket,” 

“The Society for Providing Heathful 
Recreation for Working Girls wants $20,- 
000 from you to lay out a golf course. ‘a 

“Tell ’em to see an undertaker.’ 

“Cut ’em all out,” went on Jacob. “I’ve 
quit being a good thing. I need every 
dollar I can scrape or save. I want you 
to write to the directors of every company 
that I’m interested in and recommend a 
10 per cent. cut in salaries. And say—I 
noticed half a ¢ake of soap lying in a 
corner of the hall as I came in. I want 
you to speak to the scrubwoman about 
waste. I’ve got no money to throw away. 
And say—we’ve got vinegar pretty well 
in hand, haven’t we?” 

“The Globe Spice & Seasons Com- 
pany,” said the secretary, “controls the 
market at present.” 








“Raise vinegar two cents a gallon. Not- 
ify all our branches.” 

Suddenly Jacob Spraggin’s plump red 
face relaxed into a pulpy grin. He walk- 
ed over to the secretary’s desk and show- 
ed a small red mark on his thick fore- 
finger. 

“Bit it,” he said, “darned if he didn’t, 
and he ain’t had the tooth three weeks— 
Jaky McLeod, my Celia’s kid. He'll be 
worth a hundred millions by the time 
he’s twenty-one if I can pile it up for 
him.” 
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As he was leaving, old Jacob turned at 
the door, and said: 

“Better make that vinegar raise three 
cents instead of two. Ill be back in an 
hour and sign the letters.”’ 

The true history of the Caliph Harun 
Al Rashid relates that toward the end of 
his reign he wearied of philanthropy, and 
caused to be beheaded all his former 
favorites and companions of his “Arabian 
Nights” rambles. Happy are we in these 


days of enlightenment, when the only 
death warrant the caliphs can serve on us 
is in the form of a tradesman’s bill. 























I CANNOT FACE THE TWILIGHT HOUR NOW. 


I cannot face the twilight hour now, 

The soft dusk hour we used to love so well— 
Old melodies the tender silence swell, 

Light kisses cool my waiting, tired brow. 

I cannot bear to live old hours alone, 

Loved hours, that stole so hurriedly away! 
You cannot have forgotten yesterdays, 

So full of golden dreamings all our own? 


I crowd my days with duties silently, 

I leave no moment for reflection’s sway, 
There is no place for memories in my day— 
Men watch, and marvel at my energy— 

But ah, when swiftly steals the twilight hour— 
I pray for strength to meet its tragic power! 


—Amy E. Campbell 
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CHAPTER IV 
i FOUND the Youth awaiting me. 


“Say, pardner,’ said he, “IJ 
was just getting a bit anxious 
about you. I thought sure that 


fairy had you in tow for a_ suck- 
er. I’m going to stay right with you, and 
you’re not going to shake me. See!” 

“All right,” I said; “come on and we’il 
watch the dance.” 

So we got in the front row of spectators, 
while behind us the crowd packed as close- 
ly as matches in a box. The champagne 
I had taken had again aroused in me thar 
vivid sense of joy and strength and color. 
Again the lights were effulgent, the musie 
witching, the women divine. As I swayed 
a little 1 clutched unsteadily at the Youth. 
He looked at me curiously. 

“Brace up, old man,” he said. “Guess 
you’re not often in town. You’re not 
much used to the dance-hall racket.” 

“No,” I assured him. 

“Well,” he continued, “it’s the rotten- 
est game ever. I’ve seen more poor bez- 
gars put plumb out of business by the 
dance-halls than by all the salodns and 
gambling-joints put together. It’s th: 
game of catching the sucker brought to 
the point of perfection, and there’s very 
few cases where it fails.” 

He perceived I was listening earnestly, 
and he warmed up to his subject. 

“You see, the boys get in after they’ve 
been out on the claim for six months at a 
stretch, and town looks mighty good to 
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them. The music sounds awful nice, and 
the women, well, they look just like ange's. 
The boys are all right, but they’ve gor 
that mad craving for the sight of a woman 
a man gets after he’s been off out in the 
Wild, and these women have got the cap- 
tivation of men down to a fine’art. Once 
one of them gets to looking at you with 
eyes that eat right into you, and soft white 
hands, and pretty coaxing ways, well, it’s 
mighty hard to hold back. A man’s a 
fool to come near these places if he’s got 
a poke—’cept, like me, he knows the ropes 
and he’s right onto himself.” 

The Youth said this with quite a com- 
placent air. He went on: 

“These girls work on a percentage basis. 
You'll notice every time you buy them a 
drink the waiter gives them a check. That 
means that when the night’s over they 
cash in and get twenty-five per cent. of 
the money you’ve spent on them. That’s 
how they’re so keen on ordering fresh bet- 
tles. Sometimes they’ll say a_ bottle’s 
gone flat before it’s empty, and have you 
order another. Or else they'll pour half 
of it into the cuspidor when you’re not 
looking. Then, when you get too full tu 
notice the difference, they’ll run in gin- 
ger ale on you. Or else they’ll get you 
ordering by the case, and have half a 
dozen dummy bottles in it. Oh, there’s 
all kinds of schemes these box rustlers are 
on to. When you pay for a drink you 
toss over your poke, and they take the 
price out. Do you think they’re particu- 
lar to a quarter ounce or so? No, sir! 
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and you always get the short end of 
It’s a bad game to go up against.” 

The Youth looked at me as though 
proud of his superior sophistication. 

The floor was cleared. Girls were now 

coming from behind the stage, preening 
themselves and chafling with the crowd. 
The orchestra struck up some Jubilant 
ragtime that set the heart dancing and 
the heels tapping in tune. Brighter than 
ever seemed the lights; more dazzling tlie 
white and gilt of the walls. Some of the 
girls were balancing lightly to a waltz 
rhythm. There was a witching grace ‘7 
their movements, and the Y outh watched 
them intently. Ile looked down at his 
feet clad in old moccasins. 
I’d like just to have one spin,” 
he said: “Just one before I leave the darn- 
ed old country for good. — I was always 
crazy about dancing. I'd ride thirty miles 
to attend a dance back home.” 

Ilis eyes grew very wistful. Suddenly 
the music stopped and the floor-master 
came forward. He was a tall, dark mia 
with a rich and vibrant baritone voice. 

“That's the best spieler in the Yukon,” 
said the Youth. 
on, boys,” 
“Look alive there. 


a | 1€@, 


boomed the spieler. 
Don't keep the ladics 


‘gn 
“Come 


waiting. ‘Take your hands out of your 
pockets and get in the game. Just going 
to begin, a dreamy waltz or a nice Juicy 
two-step, whichever you prefer. Iley, pro- 


fessor, strike up that waltz!” 


musie swelled out. 
“Tlow’s that, boys? Doesn't that make 
your feet like feathers? Come on, boys! 
Here you are for the nice, glossy floor and 
the nice, flossy girls. Ilere you are! Here 
you are! Here you are! That’s right, 
select your partners! Swing your honeys! 
Hurry up there! Just a-goin’ to begin. 


Onee more the 


, 


What’s the matter with vou _ fellows? 
Wake up! a dance won’t break you.. 
Come on! don’t be a cheap skate. The 
girls are fine, fit and fairy-like, the 
musie’s swell and the floor’s elegant. 
Come on, boys!” 


There was a compelling power in his 
voice, and already a number of couples 
were waltzing round. The women were 
exquisite in their grace and springy light- 
ness. They talked as they danced, gazing 
with languishing eves and siren smiles at 
the man of the moment. 
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Some of them, who had not got part- 
ners, were pic ‘king out individuals from 
the crowd and coaxing them to come for- 
ward. A drunken fellow staggered onto 
the floor and grabbed a girl. She was 
young, dainty and pretty, but she showed 
no repugnance for him. Round and 
round he cavorted, singing and whooping, 
a wild, weird object; when, suddenly, he 
tripped and fell, bringing her down with 
him. The crowd roared; but the girl 
good-naturedly picked him up, and led 
him off to the bar. 

A man in a greasy canvas suit with 
mucklueks on his feet had gone onto the 
floor. His hair was long and matted, his 
beard wild and rank. He was dancing 
vehemently, and there was the glitter of 
wild excitement in his eves. He looked 
as if he had not bathed for years, but 
again I could see no repulsion in the face 
of the handsome brunette with whom he 
was waltzing. Dance after dance they had 
together, locked in each other’s arms. 

“That’s a ‘live one,’ ” said the Youth. 
“TTe’s just come in from Dominion with a 
hundred ounces, and it won’t last him 
over the night. Amber, there, will get it 
all. She won't let the other girls go near. 
Ie’s her game.” 

setween dances the men promenaded 
to the bar and treated their companions 
to a drink. In the same free, trusting 
way they threw over their pokes to the 
bartender and had the price weighed out. 
The dances were very short, and the 
drinks very frequent. 

Madder and madder grew the merti- 
ment. The air was hot; the odor of 
patchouli mingled with the stench of stale 
garments and the reek of aleohol. Men 
dripping with sweat whirled round in 
wild gyrations. Some of them danced 
beautifully; some merely shuffled over the 
floor. It did not make any difference to 
the girls. They were superbly muscular 
and used to the dragging efforts of the 
novices. After a visit to the bar back they 
came once more, licking their lips, and 
fell to with fresh energy. 


There was no need to beg the crowd 
now. A wave of excitement seemed to 
have swept over them. They clamoured 
to get a dance. The “live one” whooped 
and pranced on his wild career, while 
Amber steered him calmly through the 
mazes of the waltz. T neva the-Button-Nell 
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was talking to a tall fair-moustached man 
whom I recognized as a black-jack booster. 
Suddenly she left him and came over to 
us. She went up to the Youth. 

She had discarded her blond wig, and 
her pretty brown hair parted in the mid- 
dle and rippled behind her ears. Her 
large violet-blue eyes had a devouring 
look that would stir the pulse of a saint. 
She accosted the Youth with a smile of 
particular witchery. 

“Say, kid, won’t you come and have a 
two-step with me? I’ve been looking at 
you for the last half-hour and wishing 
you'd ask me.” 

The Youth had advised me: “If any 
of them asks vou, tell them to go to the 
devil;”’ but now he looked at her and his 
boyish face flushed. 

“Nothing doing,” he said stoutly. 

“Oh, come now,” she pleaded; “honest 
to goodness, kid, I’ve turned down the 
other fellow for you. You won’t refuse 
me, will you? Come on; just one, sweet- 
heart.” 

She was holding the lapels of his coat 
and dragging him gently forward. | 
could see him. biting his lip in embarrass- 
ment. 

“No, thanks, I’m sorry,” he stammered. 
“T don’t know how to dance. Besides, I’ve 
got no money.” 

She grew more coaxing. 

“Never mind about the coin, honey. 
Come on, have one on me. Don’t turn 
me down. I’ve taken such a notion to 
you. Come on now; just one turn. 

IT watched his face. Tis eves clouded 
with emotion, and I knew the psvchologv 
of it. He was thinking: 

“Just one—surelv it wouldn’t hurt. 
Surely I’m man enough to trust myself. 
to know when to quit. Oh, lordy, woule- 
n’t it be sweet just to get my arm round a 
woman’s waist once more! The sight of 
them’s honev to me; surely it wouldn’t 
matter. One round and T’ll shake her 
and go home.” 

The hesitation was fatal. By an irre- 
sistable magnetism the Youth was drawn 
to this woman whose business it ever ws 
to lure and beguile. By her siren strength 
she conquered him as she had conquered 
manv another, and as she led him off 
there was a look of triumph on her face. 
Poor Youth! At the end of the dance he 
did not go home, nor did he “‘shake”’ her 


Ile had another and another and another. 
The excitement be&an to paint his cheeks, 
the drink to stoke wild fires in his eyes, 
As | stood deserted I tried to attract him, 
to get him back; but he no longer heeded 
me, 

“T don’t see the Madonna to-night,’ 
sald a little, dark individual in spectacles, 
Somehow he looked to me like a news- 
paper man “chasing” copy. 

“No,” said one of the girls; “she ain't 
workin’, She’s sick; she don’t take very 
kindly to the business, somehow. Don’t 
seem to get broke in easy. She’s funny, 
poor kid.” 

Carelessly they went on to talk of other 
things, while I stood there gasping, star- 
ing, sick at heart. All my vinous joy was 
gone, leaving me a haggard, wearv 
wretch of a man, disenchanted and miser- 
able to the verge of—what? I shuddered. 
The lights seemed to have gone blurred 
and dim. The hall was tawdry, cheap 
and vulgar. The women, who but a mo 
ment before had seemed creatures of grace 
and charm, were now nothing more than 
painted, posturing harridans, their se 
ductive smiles the leers of shameless sin 

And this was a Dawson dance-hall, the 
trump card in the nighty game of despol' 


ation. Danece-halls, saloons, gambline- 
dens, brothels. the heart of the town was 
a caneer, a hive of iniquity. Here had 


flocked the most rapacious of gamblers. 
the most beautiful and unserupulous 
women on the Pacific slope. Here in the 
gold-born city they waited for their prev, 
the Man with the Poke. Back there in 
the silent Wild, with pain and blood: 
sweat, he toiled for them. Sooner or later 
must he come within reach of their talon 

to be fleeced, flouted and despoiled. J 
was an organized svstem of sharpers. 
thugs, harpies, and birds of prey of every 
kind. It was a blot on the map. It was 
a great whirlpool, and the eddy of it en 
circled the furthest outpost of the golden 
valley. It was a vortex of destruction, of 
ruin and shame. And here was TI, hover- 
ing on its brink, likely to be soon sucked 
down into its depths. 

T pressed my way to the door, and stood 
there staring and swaving, but whether 
with wine or weakness T knew not. In 
the vociferous and flambovant street I 
could hear the raucous voices of the spie’. 
ers, the jigging tunes of the orchestras, 
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the click of ivory balls, the popping of 
corks, the hoarse, animal laughter of 
men, the shrill, inane giggles of women. 
Day and night the game went on without 
abatement, the game of despoliation. 

And I was on the verge of the vortex. 
Memories of Glengyle, the laughing of 
the silver-sealed sea, the tawny fisher-lads 
with their honest eyes, the herring glitter- 
ing like jewels in the brown nets, the 
women with their round health-hued 
cheeks and motherly eyes. Oh, Home, 
with your peace and rest and content, cai 
you not save me from this? 

And as I stood there wretchedly a timid 
little hand touched my arm. 

CHAPTER V 

It is odd how people who have been 

parted a weary while, yet who have 
thought of each other constantly, will 
often meet with as little show of feeling 
as if they had but yesterday bid good-bye. 
I looked at her and she at me, and I don’t 
think either of us betrayed any emotion 
Yet must we both have been infinitely 
moved, 

She was changed, desperately, pitifully 
changed. All the old sweetness was there, 
that pathetic sweetness which had made 
the miners call her the Madonna; but alas, 
forever gone from her was the fragrant 
flower of girlhood. Her pallor was ex- 
cessive, and the softness had vanished out 
of her face, leaving there only lines of 
suffering. Sorrow had kindled in_ hee 
grey eyes a spiritual lustre, a shining, 
tearless brightness. Ah me, sad, sad, in- 
deed, was the change in her! 

So she looked at me, a long and level 
look in which I could see neither love nor 
hate. The bright, grey eyes were clear 
and steady, and the pinched and pitiful 
lips did not quiver. And as I gazed on 
her I felt that nothing ever would be the 
same again. Love could no more be the 
‘adiant spirit of old, the prompter of im- 
passioned words, the painter of bewitching 
scenes. Never again could we feel the 
world recede from us as we poised on 
bright wings of fancy; never again com- 
pare our joys with that of the heaven- 
born; never again welcome that pure 


ideal that comes to youth alone, and thai 
pitifully dies in the disenchantment of 
graver days. 
for each other; 


We could sacrifice all things 
joy and grieve for each 
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other — live and die for each other 
but the Hope, the Dream, the ex- 
altation of love’s dawn, the peerless white 
glory of it—had gone from us forever and 
forever. 
Her lips moved: 
“How you have changed!” 


“Yes, Berna, I have been ill. But you, 
you too have changed.” 
at Ns she said very slowly. “TI have 


been—dead.’ 

There was no faltering in her voice, 
never a throb of pathos. It was like the 
voice of one who has given up all hope, 
the voice of one who has arisen from the 
grave. In that cold mask of a face I could 
see no glimmer of the old-time joy, the 
joy of the season when wild roses were 
aglow. We both were silent, two pitifully 
cold beings, while about us the howling 
bedlam of pleasure-plotters surged and 
seethed. 

“Come upstairs where we can talk,” 
said she. So we sat down in one of the 
boxes, while a great freezing shadow seem- 
ed to fall and wrap us around. It was s» 
strange, this silence between us. We werc 
like two pale ghosts meeting in the misty 
gulfs beyond the grave. 


“And why did you not come?” she 
asked. 

“Come—lI tried to come.” 

“But you did not.’ Her tone was 


measured, her face averted. 

“T would have sold my soul to come. 
I was ill, desperately ill, nigh to death. 
[ was in the hospital. For two weeks | 
was delirious, raving of you, trying to get 
to you, making myself a hundred times 
worse because of you. But what could | 
do? No man could have been more help- 
less. JI was out of my mind, weak as a 
child, fighting for my life. That was why 
I did not come.” 

When I began to speak she started. As 
I went on she drew a quick, choking 
breath. Then she listened ever so intent- 
ly, and when I had finished a great change 
came over her. Her eyes stared glassily, 
her head drooped, her hands clutched at 
the chair, she seemed nigh to fainting. 
When she spoke her voice was like a whis- 

er. 

“And they lied to me. They told me 
vou were too eager gold- -getting to think 
of me; that you were in love with some 
other woman out there; that you cared 
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no more for me. They lied to me. 
it’s too late now.” 

She laughed, and the once tuneful voice 
was harsh and grating. Still were her 
eyes blank with misery. Again and again 
she murmured: “Too late, too late.” 

Quietly I sat and watched her, yet in 
my heart was a vast storm of agony. 1 
longed to comfort her, to kiss that face so 
white and worn and weariful, to bring 
tears to those hopeless eyes. There seem: 
ed to grow in me a greater hunger for the 
girl than ever before, a longing to bring 
joy to her again, to make her forget. 
What did it all matter? She was still my 
love. I yearned for her. We both had 
suffered, both been through the furnace. 
Surely from it would come the love that 
passeth understanding. We would rear 
no lily walls, but out of our pain would 
we build an abiding place that would out- 
last the tomb. 

“Berna,” I said, “it’s not too late.” 

There was a desperate bitterness in her 
face. “Yes, yes, itis. You do not under- 
stand. You—it’s all right for you, you 
are blameless; but [———” 

“You too are blameless, dear. 
both been miserably duped. Never mind, 
Berna, we will forget all. I love you, Oh 
how much I never can tell you, girl! 
Come, let us forget and go away and be 
happy.” 

It seemed as if my every word was like 
a stab to her. The sweet face was tragic- 
ally wretched. 


“Oh no,” she answered, “it can never 
be. You think it can, but it can’t. You 
could not forget. I could not forget. We 
would both be thinking; always, alwavs 
torturing each other. To you the thought 
would be like a knife thrust, and the more 
vou lowed me the deeper would pierce its 
blade. And I, too, can you realise how 
fearfully I would look at you, always 
knowing you were thinking of THAT, and 
what an agony it would be to me to wate’: 
your agony? Our home would be a 
haunted one, a place of ghosts. Neve 
again can there be a joy between vou and 
me. It’s too late, too late!” 

She was choking back the sobs now, 
but still the tears did not come. 

“Berna,” I said gently, “I think I could 
forget. Please give me a chance to prove 
it. Other men have forgotten. I know 
it was not your fault. I know that spiritu- 


Well, 


We have 


ally you are the same pure girl you were 


before. Yuu are an angel, dear; my 
angel.” — 
“No, I was not to blame. When you 


failed to come I grew desperate. When i 
wrote you and still you failed to come, ! 
was almost distracted. Night and day he 
was persecuting me. The others gave me 
no peace. If ever a poor girl was hounded 
to dishonor I was. Yet 1 had made up my 
mind to die rather than yield. Oh, it’s 
too horrible.” 

She shuddered. 

‘“‘Never mind, 
ky 

“When I awoke to life sick, sick for 
many days, 1 wanted to die, but I could 
not. There seemed to be nothing for it 
but to stay on there. I was so weak, s¢ 
ill, so indifferent to everything that it 
did not seem to matter. That was where 
[ made my mistake. I should have killed 
myself. Oh, there’s something in us all 
that makes us cling to life in spite of 


dear, don’t tell me about 


shame But I would never let him come 
near me again. You believe me, don’t 
you?” 


“T believe you.” 
“And though, when he went away, I’ve 
gone into this life, there’s never been any 


one else. I’ve danced with them, laughed 
with them, but that’s all. You believe 
me?” 


“Yes, dear.” 

“Thank God for that! 
inust say gor d-bye.” 

“Good-bye?” 

“T said—good-bye. 


And now we 


I would not spoii 


your life. You know how proud I am, 
how sensitive. I would not give you such 
as I. 


Once | would have given myself to 
you gladly, but now—please go away.” 

“Tmpossible.” 

“No, the other is impossible. You 
don’t know what these things mean to 
a woman. Leave me, please.” 

“Leave you—to what?” 

“To death, ruin—I don’t know what. 
If I’m strong enough I will die. If I 
am weak I will sink in the mire. Oh, and 
I am only a girl too, a young girl!” 

“Berna, will you marry me?” 


“No! No! No!” 

“Berna, I will never leave you. Here 
I tell you frankly, plainly, I don’t know 
whether or not you still love me—you 
haven’t said a word to show it—but I 
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know I love you, and I will love you as 
long as life lasts. I will never leave vou. 
Listen to me, dear: let us go away, far. 
far away. You will forget, I will forget. 
It will never be the same, but perhaps it 
will be better, greater than before. Come 
with me. O my love! Have pity on me. 


Berna, have pity. Marry me. Be my 
wife.” 
She merely shook her head, sitting 


there cold as a stone. 

“Then,” I said, “if you call yourself 
dishonored, I, too, will become dishonored. 
If you choose to sink in the mire, I, too, 
will sink. We will go down together, you 
and I. Oh, | would rather sink with you, 
dear, than rise with the angels. You have 
¢chosen—well, I too have chosen. We 
stand on the edge of the vortex, now will 
we plunge down. You will see me steep 
myself in sname, then when I am a hunc- 
red shades blacker than you can ever hope 
to be, my angel, you will stoop and _ pity 
me. Oh, | don’t care any more. — I’ve 
played the fool too long: now [ll play 
the devil, and you'll stand by and watch 
me. Sometimes it’s nice to make those 
we love suffer, isn’t it? I would break my 
arm to make you feel sorry for me. But 
now you'll see me in the vortex. We'll 
go down together, dear. Hland in hand 
hellward we'll go down, we'll go down.” 

She was looking at me in a frightened 
wav. A madness seemed to have gotten 
into me. 

“Berna, you're on the dance-halls. 
You’re at the merey of the vilest wretch 
that’s got an ounce of gold in his filthy 
poke. They can buy vou as ‘hey buy 
white flesh everywhere on earth. You 
must dance with them, drink wih them, 
20 away with them. Berna, I can buy 
vou. Come, danee with me, drink with 
me. We'll live, live. We'll eat, drink 
and be merry. On with the danee! Oh, 
for the jov.of life! Since vou’ll not be 
my love, you'll mv light-of-love. 
Come, Berna, come!” | 

T paused. With her head lving on the 
cushioned edge of the box, she was erving. 
The plush was streaky with her tears. 

“Will vou come?” 

She did not move. 

“Then,” said T, “there are others, an 1 
[ have money, lots of it. T can buy them. 


be 


T asked again. 
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I am going down into the vortex. Look 
on and wateh me.’ 


I left her crying. 
CHAPTER VI 


It is with shame I write the following 
pages. Would I could blot them out of 
my life. To this day there must be many 
who remeniber my meteoric career in the 
firmanent of fast life. It did not last 
long, but in less than a week I managed 
to squander a small fortune. 

Those were the days when Dawson 
might fitly have been called the dissolute. 
[It was the régime of the dance-hall girl. 
and the taint of the tenderloin was over 
the town. So far there were few decent 
women to be seen on the streets. Respect- 
able homes were being established, but 
even there social evils were discussed with 
an astonishing frankness and indifference. 
In the best society men were welcomed 
who were known to be living in open in- 
famv. A general callousness to social cor- 
ruption prevailed. 

For Dawson was at this time the Mecca 
of the gambler and the courtesan. Of its 
population probably two-thirds began 
their day when most people finished it. 
It was only toward nightfall that the town 
completely roused up, that the fever of 
pleasure providing began. Nearly every 
one seemed to be affected by the spirit of 
degeneracy. On the faces of many of 
the business men could be seen the stamp 
of the pace they were going. Cases in 
Court had to be adjourned because of the 
debauches of lawyers. Bank tellers step- 
ped into their cages sleepless from all- 
night orgies. Government officials lived 
openly with wanton women. High and 
low were attainted by the corruption. In 
those davs of headstrong excitement, of 
sudden fortune, of money to be had al- 
most for the picking up, when the gold- 
camp was 4 reservoir into which poured 
by a thousand channels the treasure of the 
vallev, few were those among the men 
who kept a steady head, whose private re- 
cords were pure and blameless. 

No town of its size has ever broken up 
more homes. Men in the intoxication of 
fast-won wealth in that far-away land gave 
way to excesses of every kind. Fathers 
of families paraded the streets arm in arm 
with dmi-mondaines. To be seen talking 


to a loose woman was unworthy of com- 
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ment, not to have a mistress was not to 
be in the swim. Words cannot express 
the infinite and general deyradation. It 
is scarcely possible to exaggerate it. That 
teeming town at the mouth of the Klon- 
dike set a pace in libertinism that ha- 
never been equalled. 

| would divide its population into three 
classes: the sporting fraternity, whose 
business it was to despoil and betray; the 
business men, drawn more or less into the 
vortex of dissipation ; the miners from the 
creeks, the Man with the Poke, here to- 
day, gone to-morrow, and of them all the 
most worthy of respect. Ile was the prop 
and mainstay of the town. It was like a 
vast trap set to catch bim. He would 
“blow in” brimming with health and high 
spirits; for a time he would “get into the 
game ;’’ sooner or later he would cut loose 
and “hit the high places;” then, at last, 
beggared and broken, he would crawl 
back in shame and sorrow to the claim 
QO, that grey city! could it ever tell its woes 
and sorrows the great white stars above 
would melt into compassionate tears. 

Ah, well, to the devil with all moralis- 
ing! <A short life and a merry one. 
Switch on the lights! Ring up the cur- 
tain! On with the play! 


* * * %# * . x 


In the casino a crowd is gathering 
round the roulette wheel. Three-deep they 
stand. A woman rushes out from the 
dance-hall and pushes her way through 
the throng. She is very young, very fair 
and redundant of life. A man jostles her. 
Irom frank blue eyes she flashes a look 
at him, and from lips sweet as those of a 
child there comes the remonstrance: 
“Curse you; take care.” 

The men make way for her, and she 
throws a poke of dust on the red. “A 
hundred dollars out of that,’ she says. 
The coupier nods; the wheel: spins round; 
she loses. 

“Give me another two hundred in 
chips,’ she cries eagerly. The dealer 
hands them to her, and puts her poke in 
a drawer. Again and again she plavs, 
placing chips here and there round the 
table. Sometimes she wins, sometimes she 
loses. At last she has quite a pils of chips 
before her. She laughs gleefully. “1 
guess I’ll cash in now,” she says. ‘““That’s 
good enough for to-night.” 


The man hands her back her poke, 
writes out a cheque for her winnings, and 
off she goes Lke a happy child. 

“Who’s that?” I ask. 

“That? that’s Blossom. She’s a ‘bute,’ 
she is. Want a knockdown? Come on 
round to the dance-hall.” 


* * * * * * 


Once more | see the Youth. He is near- 
ing the end of his tether. He borrows a 
few hundred dollars from me. “One 
more night.” he says with a bitter grin, 
“and the hog goes back to wallow in the 
mire, They've got you going, too— 
Oh, Lord, it’s a great game! Ha! ha!” 

Ile goes off unsteadily; then from out 
of the luminous mists there appears the 
Jam-wagon. In a pained way he looks 
at me. ‘“‘Here, chuck it, old man,” he 
says; “come home to my cabin = and 
straighten up.” 

“All rignt,” [ answer; “just one drink 
more.” 

-One more means still one more. Poor 
old Jam-wagon! It’s the blind leading 
the blind. 

Mosher haunts me with his gleaming 
bald head and his rat-like eves. He is liv- 
ing with the little ninety-five-pound wo- 
man, the one with the mop of hair. 

Oh, its a hades of a life I am steeped 
in! I drink and I drink. It seems to me 
[ am always drinking. Rarely do I eat. 
[ am one of half a dozen spectacular “live 
ones.” All the camp is talking of us, 
but it seems to me I lead the bunch in the 
race to ruin. I wonder what Berna thinks 
of it all. Was there ever such a senstive 
creature? Where did she get that obstin- 
ate pride? Child of misfortune! She 
minded me of a delicate china cup that 
gets mixed in with the coarse crockery of 
a hash joint. 

Remonstrantly the Prodigal speeds to 
town. 

“Are you crazy?” he cries. “TI don’t 
mind you making an ass of vourself, but 
lushing around all that coin the way 
you're doing—it’s wicked; it makes me 
sick. Come home at once.” 

“T won't.” Tsay. “What if I am erazy? 
Isn’t it my money? I’ve never’sown my 
wild oats yet. Um trying to eateh up. 
that’s all. When the money’s done T’ll 
quit. I’m having the time of my life. 
Don’t come spoiling it with your precepts. 
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What a lot of fun I’ve missed by being 
good. Come along; ‘listen to the last word 
of human philosophy—have a drink.’”’ 

He goes away shaking his head. There’s 
no fear of him ever breaking loose. He, 
with his smile of sunshine, would make 
misfortune pay. He is a rolling stone 
that gathers no moss, but manages to glue 
itself to greenbacks at every turn. 

* * * * x * 

I am in a box at the Palace Grand. The 
place is packed with rowdy men and ri- 
bald women. 1 am at the zenith of my 
shame. Right and left 1 am buying wine. 
Like vultures at a feast they bunch into 
the box. Like carrion flies they buzz 
around me. ‘That is what 1 feel myself 
to be—carrion. 

How | loathe myself! but I think of 
Berna, and the thought goads me to fresh 
excesses. 1 will go on till flesh and blood 
can stand it no longer, till I drop in my 
tracks. I realise that somehow I musi 
make her pity me, must awake in her that 
guardian angel which exists in every wo- 
man. Only in that way can I break 
down the barrier of her pride and arouse 
the love latent in her heart. 

There are half a dozen girls in the box, 
a bevy of beauties, and | buy a case ot 
wine for each, over a thousand dollars’ 
worth. Screaming with laughter thev 
toss it in bottles down to their friends in 
the audience. It is a scene of riotous ex: 
citement. ‘The audience roars, the girls 
shriek, the orchestra tries to make itseif 
heard. Madder and madder grows the 
merriment. The fierce fever of it scorches 
in my veins. I am mad to spend, te 
throw away money, tv outdo all others i: 
bitter, reckless prodigality. I fling 
twenty-dollar gold pieces to the singers. 
I open bottle after bottle of wine. The 
girls are spraying the crowd with it, the 
floor of the box swims with it. I drop 
my pencil signing a tab, and when I look 
down it is floating in a pool of cham- 
pagne. 

Then comes the last. The dance has 
begun. Men in fur caps, mackinaw coats 
and mucklucks are waltzing with women 
clad in Paris gowns and sparkling with 
jewels. The floor is thronged. I have 
a large, hundred-ounce poke of dust, and 
I unloose the thong. Suddenly with a 


mad shout I seatter its contents round the 
hall. Like a shower of golden rain it falls 
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on men and women alike. See how they 
grovel for it, the brutes, the vampires! 
How they fight and grab and sprawl over 
it! How they shriek and howl and curse! 
It is like an arena of wild beasts; it is 
pandemonium. Oh, how I despise them! 
My gorge rises, but—to the end, to the 
end. I must play my part. 


a « * + . * 


Always amid that lurid carnival of sin 
floats the figure of Blossom, Blossom with 
her child-fuce of dazzling fairness, her 
china-blue eyes, her round, smooth 
cheeks. How different from the pinched 
pallid face of Berna! Poor, poor Berna! 
I never see her, but amid all the saturnalia 
she haunts me. The thought of her is 
agony, agony. I cannot bear to think of 
her. I know she watches me. If she 
would only stoop and save me now! Or 
have I not fallen low enough? What a 
faith I have in that deep mother-love of 
hers that will redeem me in the end. I 
must go deeper yet. Faster and faster 
must I swirl into the vortex. 

Oh, these women, how in my heart | 
loathe them! I laugh with them, I quaff 
with them, I let them rob me; but that’s 
all. 


* * *K * x * 


In all that fierce madness of debauch, 
thank God, I retained my honor. They 
beguiled me, they tried to lure me into 
their rooms; but at the moment I went 
to enter I recoiled. It was as if an in- 
visible arm stretched across the doorway 
and barred me out. 

And Blessom, she, too, tried hard to 
lure me, and because I resisted it inflamed 
her. Half angel, half devil, was Blossom. 
a girl in years, but woefully wise, a soft 
siren when pleased, a she-devil when rous- 
ed. She made me her special quarry. She 
fought for me. She drove off all the 
other girls. We talked together, we 
drank together, we “played the tables” to- 
gether, but nothing more. She would 
coax me with the prettiest gestures, and 
‘ajole me with the sweetest endearments; 
then, when I steadfastly resisted her, she 
would fly into a fury and flout me with 
the foulness of the stews. She was beau- 
tiful, but born to be bad. No power on 
heaven or earth could have saved her. 
Yet in her badness she was frank, natural 
and untroubled as a child. 
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It was in one of the corridors of the 
dance-hall in the early hours of the morn- 
ing. The place was deserted, strewed 
with débris of the night’s debauch. The 
air was fetid, and from the gambling- “a 
down below arose the shouts of the play- 
ers. We were up there, Blossom and I. 
I was in a strange state of mind, a state 
bordering on frenzy. Not much longer, 
I felt, could I keep up this pace. 
thing had to happen, and that soon. 

She put her arms around me. I could 
feel her cheek pressed to mine. I could 
see her bosom rise and fall. 

“Come,” she said. 

She led me towards her room. No long- 
er was I able to resist. My foot was on 
the threshold and I was almost over 
when 

“Telegram, sir. 

It was a messenger. Confusedly I took 
the flimsy envelope and tore it open. 
Blankly I stared at the line of type. ! 
stared like aman in adream. I was sober 
enough now. 

“Ain’t you coming?” said Blossom, put- 
ting her arms round me. 

“No,” I said hoarsely, ‘leave me, please 
leave me. Oh, my God!” 

Her face changed, became vindictive, 
the face of a fury. 
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“Qurse you!” she hissed, gnashing her 


teeth. “Oh, I knew. It’s that other, that 
white-faced doll you care for. Look 
me! Am I not better than her? And you 
scorn me. Oh, I hate you. I'll get even 
with you and her. Curses you, curse 
you——” 

She snatched up an empty wine bottle. 
Swinging 11 by the neck she struck me 
square on the forehead. I felt a stunning 
blow, a warm rush of blood. Then T fell 
limply forward, and all the lights seemed 
to go out. 

There I lay in a heap, and the blood 
spurting from my wound soaked the little 
piece of paper. On it was written: 

“Mother died this morning. Garry.” 


CHAPTER VIL. 


“Where am I?” 

“Here, with me.” 

Low and sweet and tender was the voice. 
| was in bed and my head was heavily 
bandaged, so that the cloths weighed upon 
my eyelids. It was difficult to see, and I 
was too weak to raise myself, but I seemed 


Some- 


to be in semi-darkness. A lamp burning 
on a small table nearby was turned low. 
By my bedside some one was sitting, and 
a soft, gentle hand was holding mine. 
“Where is here?” I asked faintly. 

‘““Here—my cabin. Rest, dear.” 

“Ts that you, Berna?” 

“Yes, please don’t talk.” 

I thrilled with a sudden sweetness of 
joy. A flood of sunshine bathed me. It 
was all over, then, the turmoil, the storm, 
the shipwreck. I was drifting on a tran- 
quil ocean of content. Blissfully I closed 
my eyes. Oh, I was happy, happy! 

In her cabin, with her, and she was 
nursing me—what had happened? What 
new turn of events had brought about this 
wonderful thing? As I lay there in the 
quiet, trying to recall the something that 
went before, my poor sick brain groped 
but feebly amid a murk of sinister shad- 
ows. 

“Berna,” I said. “I’ve had a_ bad 
dream.” 

“Yes, dear, you’ve been sick, very sick. 
You’ve had an attack of fever, brain 
fever. But don’t try to think, just rest 
quietly.” 

So for a while longer I lay there, thrill- 
ed with a strange new joy, steeped in the 
ineffable comfort of her presence, and 
erowing better, stronger with every breath. 
Memories came thronging back, memories 
that made me cringe and wince, and shud- 
der with the shame of them. Yet ever the 
thought that she was with me was like a 
holy blessing. Surely it was all good 
since it had ended in this. 

Yet there was something else, some 
memory darker than the others, some 
shadow of shadows that baffled me. Then 
as I battled with a growing terfor and sus- 
pense, it all came back to me, the tele- 
gram, the news, my collapse. <A _ great 
grief welled up in me, and in my agony 
I spoke to the girl. 

“Berna, tell me, is it true? Is my 
Mother dead?” 


“Yes, it’s true, dear 
bear it bravely.” 

I could feel her bending over me, could 
feel her hand holding mine, could feel her 
hair brush my cheek, yet I forgot even 
her just then. I thought only of Mother, 
of her devotion and of how little I had 
done to deserve it. So this was the end: 








You must try to 
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a narrow grave, a rending grief and the 
haunting spectre of reproach. 

[ saw my Mother sitting at that window 
that faced the west, her hands meekly 
folded on her lap, her eves wistfully gaz- 
ing over the grey sea. I knew there was 
never a day of her life when she did nov 
sit thus and think of me. I could guess 
at the heartache that gentle face would 
not betray, the longing those tender lips 
would not speak, the grief those sweet eyes 
studied to conceal. As, sitting there in the 
-trange clouded sunset of my native land, 
she let her knitting drop on her lap, I 
knew she prayed for me. Oh, Mother! 
Mother! 

My sobs were choking me, and Berna 
was holding my hand verv tightly. Yet 
in a little IT grew calmer. 

“Berna,” I said, “I’ve only got vou now, 
only you, little girl. So vou must love me, 
you mustn’t leave me.” 

“T'll never leave you—if you want me 
to stay.” 

“God bless you, dear. I[ can’t tell you 
(ne comfort vou are to me. Tl trv to be 
quiet now.” 

T will always remember those days as I 
erew slowly well again. The cot in which 
I lav stood in the sitting-room of the cabin. 
and from the window I could overlook the 
city. Snow had fallen, the days were 
diamond bright, and the smoke ascended 
sharply in the glittering air. The little 
room was papered with a design of wild 
roses that minded me of the Whitehorse 
Rapids. On the walls were some little 
framed pictures; the floor was carpeted in 
dull brown, and a little heater gave out a 
pleasant warmth. Through a doorway 
draped with a curtain IT could see her busy 
in her little kitchen. 

She left me much alone, alone with mv 
thoughts. Often when all was quiet I 
knew she was sitting there bevond the cur- 
tain, sitting thinking, just as I was think- 
ing. Quiet was the kevnote of our life. 
quiet and sunshine. That little cabin 
might have been a hundred miles from the 
gold-born city, it was so quiet. Here drift- 
ed no echo of its abandoned gaiety, its 
glory of demoralization. How sweet she 
looked in her spotless home attire, her 
neat waist, her white apron with bib and 
sleeves, her general air of a little house- 
wife. And never was there so devoted a 
nurse, 
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Sometimes she would read to me from 
one of the few books I had taken every- 
where on my travels, a page or two from 
my beloved Stevenson, a poem from my 
ereat-hearted Henley, a luminous passage 
from my Thoreau. How those readings 
brought back the time when, tired of flick- 
ing the tawny pools, I would sit on the 
edge of the boisterous little burn and read 
till the grey shadows sifted down! I was 
so happy then, and I did not know it. Now 
everything seemed changed. Life had 
lost its zest. Its savour was no longer 
sweet. Its verv success was more bitter 
than failure. Would I ever get back that 
old-time rapture, that youthful joy, that 
satisfaction with all the world? 

Tt was sweet prolonging my convales- 
cence, vet the time came when I could no 
longer let her wait upon me. What was 
eoing to happen to us? T thought of that 
at all times, and she knew I thought of it. 
Sometimes T could see a vivid color in her 
cheeks, an eager brightness in her eye. 
Was ever a stranger situation? She slept 
in the little kitchen, and between us there 
was but that curtain. The faintest draught 
stirred it. There T lay through the long, 
long night in that quiet cabin. T heard 
her breathing. Sometimes even I heard 
her murmur in her sleep. T knew she was 
there, within a few vards of me. TI thought 
of her alwavs. I loved her bevond all else 
on earth. T was gaining daily in health 
and streneth. vet not for the wealth of the 
world would T have passed that little cur- 
tain. She was as safe there as if she were 
euarded with swords. And she knew it. 

Onee when T was in agony I ealled to 
her in the night. and she came to me. She 
came with a mother’s tenderness, with ex- 
auisite endearments, with the ereat love 
shining in her eves. She leaned over me. 
she kissed me. As she bent over my bed 
T put my arm round her. There in the 
darkness were we, she and T, her kisses 
warm upon my lips, her hair brushing my 
brow, and a great love devouring us. Oh, 
it was hard. but I released her, put her 
from me. told her to go away. 

“T’ll plav the game fair,” T said to my- 
self. T must be very. verv careful. Our 
position was full of danger. So T foreed 


mvself to be cold to her. and she looked 
both surprised and pained at the change 
Then she seemed to put forth 
She changed 


in me. 
special effort to please me. 
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the fashion of her hair, she wore pretty 
bows of ribbon. She talked brightly and 
lightly in a febrile way. She showed little 
coquettish tricks of manner that were 
charming to my mind. Ever she looked 
at me with wistful concern. Her heart 
was innocent, and she could not under- 
stand my sudden coldness. Yet that night 
had given me a lightning glimpse of my 
nature that frightened me. The girl was 
winsome beyond words, and I knew I had 
but to say 1t and she would come to me. 
Yet I checked myself. I retreated behind 
a barrier of reserve. ‘Play the game,” I 
said; ‘play the game.” 

So as I grew better and stronger she 
seemed to lose her cheerfulness. Always 
she had that anxious, wistful look. Once 
came a sound from the kitchen like stifled 
sobbing, and again in the night I heard 
her cry. Then the time came when I was 
well enough to get up, to go away. 

[ dressed, looking like the cadaverous 
ghost I felt myself to be. She was there in 
the kitchen, sitting quietly, waiting. 

‘Berna,” I called. 

She came, with a smile lighting up her 
face. 

“Tm going.” 

The smile vanished, and left her with 
that high proud look, yet behind it was a 
lurking fear. 

“You're going?” she faltered. 

“Yes,” I said roughly, “I’m going.” 

She did not speak. 

“Are you ready?” IT went on. 

“Ready?” 

“Yes, you’re going, too.” 

“Where?” 

T took her suddenly in mv arms. 

“Why, you dear little angel, to get 
married, of course. Come on, Berna, we’ll 
find the nearest parson. We won’t lose 
anv more precious time.” 

Then a great rush of tears came into 
her eyes. But still she hung back. She 
shook her head. 

“Why, Berna, what’s the matter? Won’ 
vou come?” 

“T think not.” 

“In Heaven’s name, what is wrong, 
dear? Don’t you love me?” 

“Yes. I love you. It’s because I love 
vou I won't come.” 

“Won't you marry me?” 

“No, no, I can’t. You know what I 
said before. I haven’t changed any. Um 


siill the same—dishonored girl. You 
could never give me your name.” 

“You're as pure as ihe driven snow, 
iiitle one.” 

“No one thinks so but you, and it’s that 
‘hat makes all the difference. verybody 
rnows. No, [I could never marry vou, 
never take your name, never bind you to 
ine.” 

‘Well, what’s to be done?” 

‘You must go away, vr—atlay.” 

“Stay?” 

“Yes. You've been living alone with 
me for a month. I picked you up that 
night in the danece-hall. I had you 
brought here. I nursed you. Do you 
think people don’t give us credit for the 
worst? We are as innocent as children, 
yet do you think I have a shred of reputa- 
tion left? Already I am supposed to be 
your mistress. Everybody knows; nobody 
cares. There are so many living that way 
here. If you told them we were innocent 
they would scoff at us. If you go they 
will say you have discarded me.” 

“What shall I do?” 

“Just stay. Oh, why can’t we go on as 
we've been doing? It’s been so like home. 
Don’t leave me, dear. I don’t want to 
bind you. I just want to be of some use to 
vou, to help you, to be with you always. 
Love me for a little, anyway. Then when 
you're tired of me you can go, but don't 
vO now.” 

I was dazed, but she went on. 

“What does the ceremony matter? We 
love each other. Isn’t that the real mar- 
riage? It’s more; it’s an ideal. We'll 
both be free to go if we wish. There will 
he no bonds but those of love. Is not that 
beautiful, two people cleaving together for 
love’s sake, living for each other, sacrific- 
ing for each other, vet with no man-made 
law to tell them: ‘This must ye do?’ Oh, 
stay, stay!” 

Her arms were round my neck. The 
grey eyes were full of pleading. The 
sweet lips had the old, pathetic droop. | 
vielded to the empery of love. 

“Well,” I said, “we will go on awhile. 
on one condition—that bye-and-bye you 
marry me.” 

“Yes, I will, I will; I promise. If you 
don’t tire of me; if you are sure beyond 
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all doubt you will never regret it, then I 
will marry you with the greatest joy in the 
world.” 


So it came about that I stayed. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


In this infernal irony of an existence 
why do the good things of life always 
come when we no longer have the same 
appetite to enjoy them? ‘The year follow- 
ing, in which Berna and I kept house, 
was not altogether a happy one. Some- 
how we had both just missed something. 
We had suffered too much to recover our 
poise very easily. We were sick, not in 
body, but in mind. The thought of her 
terrible experience haunted her. She was 
as sensitive as the petal of a delicate flower, 
and often would I see her lips quiver and 
a look of pain come into her eyes. Then 
I knew of what she was thinking. I knew 
and I, too, suffered. 

I tried to make her forget, yet I could 
not succeed; and even in my most happy 
moments there was always a shadow, the 
shadow of Locasto; there was always a 
fear, the fear of his return. Yes, it seem- 
ed at times as if we were two unfortunates, 
as if our happiness had come too late, as 
if our lives were irretrievably shipwrecked. 

Locasto! where was he? For near a 
year had he been gone, somewhere in that 
wild country at the Back of Beyond. 
Somewhere amid the wilder peaks and 
valleys of the Rockies he fought his des- 
perate battle with the Wild. There had 
been sinister rumors of two lone prospec- 
tors who had perished up in that savage 
country, of two bodies that lay rotting 
and half buried by a landslide. I had a 
sudden, wild hope that one of them might 
be my enemy; for I hated him and [ 
would have joyed at his death. When J 
loved Berna most exquisitely, when I gaz- 
ed with tender joy upon her sweetness, 
when, with glad, thankful eyes, I blessed 
her for the sympathy and sunshine of her 
presence, then between us would come a 
shadow, dark, menacing and mordant. So 
the joy-light would vanish from my eyes 
and a great sadness fall upon me. 

What would I do if he returned? I 
wondered. Perhaps if he left us alone I 
might let by-gones be by-gones; but if he 
ever came near her again—well, I oiled 
the chambers of my Colt and heard its 
joyous click as it revolved. “That’s for 
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him,” I said, “that’s for him, if by look, 
by word, or by act he ever molests her 
again.” And I meant it, too. Suffering 
had hardened me, made me dangerous. T 
would have killed him. 

Then, as the months went past and the 
suspicion of his fate deepened almost to a 
certainty, I began to breathe more freely. 
I noticed, too, a world of difference in 
Berna. She grew light-hearted. She sang 
and laughed a good deal. The sunshine 
came back to her eyes, and the shadow sel- 
dom lingered there. Sometimes the 
thought that we were not legally married 
troubled me, but on all sides were men 
living with their Klondike wives, either 
openly or secretly, and where this domestic 
menage was conducted in quietness there 
was little comment on it. We lived to 
ourselves, and for ourselves. We left our 
neighbours alone. We made few friends, 
and in the ferment of social life we were 
almost unnoticed. 

Of course, the Prodigal expostulated 
with me in severe terms. I did not at- 
tempt to argue with him. He would not 
have understood my point of view. There 
are heights and depths in life to which he 
with his practical mind could never attain. 
Yet he became very fond of Berna, and 
often visited us. 

“Why don’t you go and get churched 
decently, if you love her?” he demanded. 

“So I will,’ I answered calmly; “give 
me a little time. Wait till we get more 
settled.” 

And, indeed, we were up to our necks 
in business these days. Our Gold Hill 
property had turned out well. We had a 
gang of men employed there, and I made 
frequent trips out to Bonanza. We had 
given the Halfbreed a small interest, and 
installed him as manager. The Jam- 
wagon, too, we had employed as a sort of 
assistant foreman. Jim was busy installing 
his hydraulic plant on Ophir Creek, and 
altogether we had enough to think about. 
I had set my heart.on making a hundred 
thousand dollars, and as things were look- 
ing it seemed as if two more years would 
bring me to that mark. 

“Then,” said I to Berna, “We'll go and 
travel all over the world, and do it in 
style. 

“Will we, dear?” she answered tender- 
ly. “But I don’t want money much now, 
and I don’t know that I care so much 
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about travel either. What I would like 
would be to go to your home, and settle 
down and live quietly. What I want is; 
nice flower garden, and a pony to drive 
into town, and a home to fuss about. 1 
would embroider, and read, and play a 
little, and cook things, and—just be with 
you.” 

She was greatly interested in my descrip- 
tion of Glengyle. She never tired of 
questioning me about it. Particularly 
was she interested in my accounts of Gar- 
ry, and rather scoffed at my enthusiastic 
description of him. 

“Oh, that wonderful brother of yours! 
One would think he was a small god, to 
hear you talk. I declare I’m half afraid 
of him. Do you think he would like me?” 

“He would love you, little girl; any one 
would.” 

“Don’t be foolish,” she chided me. And 
then she drew my head down and kissed 
me. 

I think we had the prettiest little cabin 
The big logs were peeled 
smooth, and the ends squarely cut. The 
chinks were filled in with mortar. The 
whole was painted a deep rich crimson. 
The roof was covered with sheet-iron, and 
it, too, was painted crimson. There was 
a deep porch to it. It was the snuggest, 
neatest little home in the world. 

Windows hung with dainty lace cur- 
tains peeped through its clustering green- 
ery of vines, but the glory of it all was 
the flower garden. There was a bewilder- 
ing variety of flowers, but mostly I remem- 
ber stocks and pinks, Iceland poppies, 
marguerites, asters, marigolds, verbenas, 
hollyhocks, pansies and petunias, growing 
in glorious profusion. Even the roughest 
miner would stand and stare at them as he 
tramped past on the board sidewalk. 

They were a mosaic of glowing color, 
yet the crowning triumph was the poppies 
and sweet peas. Set in the centre of the 
lawn was a circle that was a leaping glow 
of poppies. Of every shade were they, 
from starry pink to luminous gold, from 
snowy white to passionate crimson. Like 
vari-colored lamps they swung, and wak- 
ened you to wonder and joy with the ex- 
ultant challenge of their beauty. And 
the sweet peas! All up the south side of 
the cabin they grew, overtopping the eaves 
in their riotous perfection. They rivalled 
the poppies in the radiant confusion of 


their color, and they were so lavish of 
blossom we could not pick them fast 
enough. I think ours was the pioneer 
garden of the gola-born city, and awaken- 
ed many to the growth-giving magic of 
the long, long day. 

And it was the joy and pride of Berna’s 
heart. 1 would sit on the porch of a sum- 
mer’s evening when down the mighty 
Yukon a sunset of vast and violent beauty 
flamed and languished, and I would 
watch her as she worked among her flow- 
ers. I can see her flitting figure in a dress 
of dainty white as she hovered over a 
beautiful blossom. I can hear her calling 
me, her voice like the music of a flute, 
calling me to come and see some triumph 
of her skill. I have a picture of her com- 
ing towards me with her arms full of 
flowers, burying her face lovingly among 
tne velvet petals, and raising it again, the 
sweetest flower of all. How radiantly out- 
shone her eyes, and her face, delicate as a 
cameo, seemed to have stolen the fairest 
tints of the lily and the rose. 

Starry vines screened the porch, and 
everywhere were swinging baskets of silver 
birch, brimming over with the delicate 
green of smilax or clouded in an amethys- 
tine mist of lobelias. I can still see the 
little sitting-room with its piano, its plen- 
titude of cushions, its book-rack, its Indian 
corner, its tasteful paper, its pictures, and 
always and everywhere flowers, flowers. 
The air was heavy with the fragrance of 
them. They glorified the crudest corner, 
and made our home like a nook in fairy- 
land. 

I remember one night as I sat reading 
she came to me. Never did I see her look 
so happy. She was almost childlike in her 


joy. She sat down by my chair and looked 


up at me. Then she put her arms aroun: 
me. 

“Oh, I’m so happy,” she said with a 
sigh. 

“Are you, dearest?” I caressed the soft 
floss of her hair. 

“Yes, I just wish we could live like this 
forever; and she nestled up to me ever 
so fondly. 

Aye, she was happy, and I will always 
bless the memory of those days, and thank 
God I was the means of bringing a little 
gladness into her marred life. She was 
happy, and yet we were living in what 
society would call sin. Conventionally 
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we were not man and wife, yet never were 
man and wife more devoted, more self- 
respecting. Never were man and wife en- 
dowed with purer ideals, with a more ex- 
alted conception of the sanctity of love. 
Yet there were many in the town not half 
-0 delicate, so refined, so spiritual, who 
would have passed my little lady like a 
pariah. But what cared we? 

And perhaps it was the very greatness 
of my love for her that sometimes made 
me fear; so that often in the eestasy of a 
moment [ would catch my breath and 
wonder if it all could last. And when the 
poplars turned to gold, and up the valley 
stole a shuddering breath of desolation, 
my fear grew apace. The sky was all re- 
splendent with the winter stars, and keen 
and hard their facets sparkled. And I 
knew that somewhere underneath those 
stars there slept Locasto. But was it the 
sleep of the living or of the dead? Would 
he return? 

CHAPTER IX. 

‘Two men were crawling over the winter- 
locked plain. In the aching eirele if its 
“mmensity they were like little black 
ants. One, the leader, was of great bulk 
and of a vast strength; while the other 
was small and wiry, of the breed that clings 
like a louse to life while better men per- 
ish. 

On all sides of the frozen lake over 
which they were travelling were hills cov- 
ered with harsh pine, that pricked funer- 
eally up to the boulder-broken snows. 
Above that was a stormy and fantastic sea 
of mountains baring many a fierce peak- 
fang to the hollow heavens. The sky was 
a waxen grey, cold as a corpse-light. The 
snow Was an immaculate shroud, unmark- 
ed by track of bird or beast. Death-sealed 
the land lav in its silent vastitude, in its 
despairful desolation. 

The small man was breaking’ trail. 
Down almost to his knees in the soft snow, 
he sank at every step: vet ever he dragged 
foot painfully upward, and made an- 
other forward plunge. The snowshoe 
thong, jagged with ice, chafed him cruelly. 
The muscles of his legs ached as insistent- 
ly as if clamped in a vice. He lurched 
forward with fatigue, so that he seemed to 
Le ever stumbling, vet recovering himself. 

“Come on there, you darned little 
shrimp; get a move on you,” growled the 
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big man from within the frost-fringed 
hood of his parka. 

The little man started as if galvanized 
into sudden life. His breath steamed and 
almost hissed as it struck the icy air. At 
each raw intake of it his chest heaved. He 
heat his mittened hands on his breast to 
keep them from freezing. Under the 
hood of his parka ereal icicles had formed, 
hanging to the hairs of his beard, walrus- 
like, and his eyes, thickly wadded with 
frost, glared out with the furtive fear of a 
hunted beast. 

“Curse him, curse him,” he whimpered ; 
hut once more he lifted those leaden snow- 
shoes and staggered on. 

The big man lashed fiercely at the dogs, 
and as they screamed at his blows he 
laughed cruelly. They were straining for- 
ward in the harness, their bellies almost 
level with the ground, their muscles stand- 
ing out like whale-bone. Great, gaunt 
brutes they were, with ribs like barrel- 
staves, and hip-bones sharp as. stakes. 
Their wooly coats were white with frost, 
their sly, slit-eved faces ice-sheathed, their 
feet torn so that they left a bloody track 
on the snow at every step. 

“Mush on there, you curs, or Ill cut 
you in two,” stormed the big man, and 
once again the heavy whip fell on the 
velling pack. They were pulling for all 
they were worth, their heads down, their 
shoulders squared. Their breath came 
pantingly, their tongues gleamed redly, 
their white teeth shone. They were fight- 
ing, fighting for life, fighting to placate 
a cruel master in a world where all was 
cruelty and oppression. 

For there in the Winter Wild pity was 
not even a name. It was the struggle for 
life, desperate and never-ending. The 
Wild abhorred life, abhorred most of all 
these atoms of heat and hurry in the midst 
of her triumphant stillness. The Wild 
would crush those defiant pigmies that 
disputed the majesty of her invincible 
calm. 

A dog was hanging back in the harness. 
It whined; then as the husky following 
snapped at it savagely, it gave a lurch and 
fell. The big man shot forward with a 
sudden fury in his eyes. Swinging the 
heavy-thonged whip, again and again he 
brought it down on the writhing brute. 
Then. he twisted the thong around his 
hand and belaboured its hollow ribs with 
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the butt. It screamed for awhile, but soon 
it ceased to scream; it only moaned a little. 
With glistening fangs and ears up-pricked 
the other dogs looked at their fallen com- 
rade. They longed to leap on it, to rend 
its gaunt limbs apart, to tear its quivering 
flesh : but there was the big man with his 
murderous whip, and they cowered before 
him. : 

The big man kicked the fallen dog re- 
peatedly. The little man paused in his 
painful progress to look on apathetically. 

“Youll stave in its ribs,’ he remarked 
presently; “ and then we'll never make 
timber by nightfall.” 

The big man had failed in his efforts 
to rouse the dog. There in that lancin- 
ating cold, in an ecstasy of rage, despair- 
fully he poised over it. | 

“Who told you to put in your lip?” he 
snarled. “Who’s running this show, you 
or [? [ll stave in its ribs if IT choose, and 
Pll hitch you to the sled and make you 
pull your guts out, too.” 

The little man said no more. Then, 
the dog still refusing to rise, the big man 
leapt over the harness and came down on 
the animal with both feet. There was a 
scream of pitiful agony, and the snap of 
breaking bones. But the big man slipped 
and fell. Down he came, and like a flash 
the whole pack piled onto him. 

For a moment there was a confused 
Wuddle of dogs and master. This was the 
time for which they had waited, these 
savage semi-wolves. This man had beaten 
them, had starved them, had been a devil 
to them, and now he was down and at 
their mercy. Ferociously they sprang 
on him, and their white fangs — 
like traps in his face. They fought to get 
at his throat. They tore at his parka. Oh, 
if they could only make their teeth meet 
in his warm flesh! But no; they were all 
tangled up in the harness, and the man 
was fighting like a giant. He had the 
leader by the throat and was using her as 
a shield against the others. His right 
hand swung the whip with flail-like blows. 
Foiled and confused the dogs fell to fight- 
ing among themselves, and triuphantly 
the man leapt to his feet. 

Fle was like a fiend now. Fiercely he 
raged among the snarling pack, kicking, 
clubbing, cursing, till one and all he had 
them beaten into cowering subjection. 
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Ile was still panting from lis struggle. 
His face was deathly pale, and his eyes 
were glittering. He strode up to the little 
man, who had watched the performance 
stolidly. 

“Why didn’t you help me, you dirty 
little whe Ip?” he hissed. “You wanted to 
see them chew me up; you know you did. 
You'd like have them rip me to rib- 
bons. You wouldn’t move a finger to 
save me. Oh, I know, I know. I’ve had 
enough of you this trip to last me a life- 
time. You’ve bucked me right along. 
Now, blast your dirty little soul, I hate 
vou, and for the rest of the w: LV I’m eoiIng 
to make vour life hell. See! Now Ul he- 
gin.” 

The little man was afraid, Ile seemed 
to grow smaller, while over him towered 
the other, dark, fierce and malignant. The 
little man was desperate Defensively he 
crouched, yet the next instant he was 
overthrown. Then, as he lay sprawling 
in the snow, the big man fell to lashing 
him with the whip. Time after time he 
struck, till the screams of his victim be- 
came one long, drawn-out wail of agony. 
Then he cesisted. Jerking the other on 
his feet once more, he bade him go on 
breaking trail 

Again they struggled on. The light 
was beginning to fail. and there was no 
thought in their minds but to reach that 
dark belt of timber before darkness came. 
There was no sound but the crunch of 
their snowshoes, the panting of the dogs, 
the rasping of the sleigh. When they 
paused the silence seemed to fall on them 
like a blanket. There was something 
awful in the quality of this deathly silence. 
It was as if something material, something 
tangible, hovered over them, closed in on 
them, choked them, throttled them. [t 
was almost like a Presence. 

Weary and worn were men and dogs as 
they struggled onwards in the growing 
eloom, but because of the feeling in his 
heart. the little man no longer was consci- 
ous of bodily pain. It was black murder 
that raged there. 

With straining sinews and bones that 
cracked, the dogs bent to a heavy pull, 
while at the least sign of shirking down 
swished the relentless whip. And the big 
man, as if proud his strength, gazed 
insolently round on the Wild. He was at 
home in this land, this stark wolf-land, so 
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callous, so cruel. Was he not cruel, too? 
Surely this land cowered before him. Its 
hardships could not daunt him, nor its 
terrors dismay. As he urged on his 
bloody-footed dogs, he exulted greatly. Of 
all Men of the High North was he not 
king? 

At last they reached the forest fringe, 
and after a few harsh directions he had 
the little man making camp. The little 
man worked with a strange willingness. 
All his taciturnity had gone. As he 
gathered the firewood and filled the Yu- 
kon stove, he hummed a merry air. He 
had the water boiling and soon there was 
the fragrance of tea in the little tent. He 
produced sourdrough bread (which he 
fried in bacon fat), and some dried moose- 
meat, 

To men of the trail this was a treat. 
They ate ravenously, but they did not 
speak. Yet the little man was oddly cheer- 
ful. Time and again the big man looked 
at him suspiciously. Outside it was a 
steely night, with an icicle of a moon. 
The cold leapt on one savagely. To step 
from the tent was like plunging into icy 
water, yet within those canvas walls the 
men were warm and snug. The stove 
crackled its cheer. A grease-light sput- 
tered, and by its rays the little man was 
mending his ice-stiffened moccasins. He 
hummed an Irish air, and he seemed to 
be tickled with some thought he had. 

“Stop that tune,” growled the other. 


“Tf you don’t know anything else, cut it 
out. I’m sick of it.” 
The little man shut up meekly. Again 


there was silence, broken by a whining 
and a seratching outside. It was the five 
dogs erying for their supper, erving for 
the frozen fish they had earned so well. 
They wondered why it was not forthecom- 
ing. When they received it they would 
lie on it, to warm it with the heat of their 
bodies, and then gnaw off the thawed por- 
tions. They were very wise, these dogs, 
But to-night there was no fish, and they 
whined for it. 

“Doo feed all gone?” 

“Yep,” said the small man. 

“Well! Tl 
way.” 

He went to the door and laid onto them 


so that they slunk away into the shadows. 
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But they did not bury themselves in the 
snow and sleep. They continued to prowl 
round the tent, hunger-mad and desper- 
ate. 

“We've only got enough grub left for 
ourselves now,” “said the big man; ‘and 
none too much at that. I guess Tl put 
you on half-rations.” 

He laughed as if it was the hugest joke. 
Then rolling himself in a robe, he lay 
down and slept. 

The little man did not sleep. He was 
still turning over the thought that had 
come to him. Outside in the atrocious 
cold the whining malamutes crept nearer 


and nearer. Savage were they, Indian 
raised and sired by a wolf. And now, 


in the agonies of hunger, they cried for 
fish, and there was none for them, only 
kicks and curses. Oh, it was a world of 
ghastly cruelty! They howled their woes 
to the weary moon. 

“Short rations, indeed,” mumbled the 
little man. He crawled into his sleeping 
bag, but he did not close his eyes. He 
was watching. 

About dawn -he rose. An evil dawn it 
was, sallow, sinister and askew. 

The little man selected the heavy-han- 
dled whip for the job. Carefully he felt 
its butt, then he struck. It was a shrewd 
blow and a neatly delivered, for the little 
man had been in the business before. It 
fell on the big man’s head, and he crump- 
led up. Then the little man took some 
rawhide thongs and trussed up his vic- 
tim. There lay the big man, bound and 
helpless, with a clotted blood-hole in his 
black hair. 

Then the little man gathered up the 
rest of the provisions. He looked around 
carefully, as if fearful of leaving anything 
behind. He made a pack of the food and 
lashed it on his back. Now he was ready 
to start. He knew that within fifty miles, 
traveling to the south, he would strike a 
settlement. He was safe. 

He turned to where lay the unconscious 
boily of his partner. Again and again he 
kicked it; he cursed it; he spat on it. Then, 
after a final look of gloating hate, he went 
off and left the big man to his fate. 

At last, at long last, the Worm had 
turned. 

(To be Continued. ) 
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SENATOR GEORGE A. COX 


The dominant figure in the G.T.P. group of financiers 


The Line-Up of the Financiers 


A Three-Fold Grouping of Important 
Canadian Interests 


By Arthur Conrad 


I’ the Hon. George A. Cox, Senator of 
I the Dominion of Canada, were fifty- 

one years of age instead of being 
seventy-one and in consequence were 
more inclined to be pugnacious, there is 
every likelihood that the public would be 
treated in the near future to an interest- 
ing exhibition of financial fisticuffs, the 
object of which would be to decide who 
should have control of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce. Even yet it is not entirely 


bevond the bounds of possibility, despite 
assurances to the contrary vouchsafed 
the daily press, that the venerable senator 
will gird up his loins, gather his seconds 
around him and enter the arena, there to 
do battle for his old mistress. It is com 
mon knowledge that he did not relish re- 
signing the presidency of an institution, 
In the building up of which he had play- 
ed so prominent a part, and that he should 
still have a preference for it, is entirely 
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Cc. B. OSLER, M.P. 
President of the Dominion Bank. 


CHARLES R. HOSMER 
Director of the Bank of Montreal. 


TWO PROMINENT FIGURES IN THE C.P.R. GROUP 


natural. But whatever is to occur in this 
connection is entirely concealed in_ the 
obscurity that Interposes a thick veil be- 
tween the present and the future, and the 
Senator, as evervbody knows, keeps his 
OW) counsel 

The disintegration of what had come 
to be known as the Bank of Commerce 
group of financiers, has been one of the 
most notable events 1 the history of Can- 
adian finance. A few vears ago the Com- 
meree directors with George A, Cox at 
their head, presented almost as strong and 
united a front as the group of brainy men 
who guided the destinies of the Bank of 
Montreal. There was every prospect that 
thev would continue to hold a position of 
great streneth in the financial life of the 
Dominion and might equal, if they did 
not ultimately eclipse, the achievements 
of the Montreal group. But for some oc- 
cult reason, which will probably never be 
known until the memoirs of one or other 
of the principals in the event come to 
light. there was a cleavage in the ranks of 
the Commerce directorate. George A. 
Cox resigned the presidency and was suc- 


ceeded by the General Manager of the 
Bank, Sir Edmund Walker. —Plausible 
explanations were elven Out to dispose of 
any suspicions that the old sovereign had 
heen dethroned or that there was anv: 
thing unpleasant beneath the placid sur- 
face of the dividing waters, but a change 
there was and one which no amount of 
explaining could quite clear up. Out- 
wardly there was nothing to indicate that 
a disagreement had taken place: the ex- 
president still remained a director and ay)- 
parently gave strong support to his sue- 
cessor. Nevertheless, the popular mind re- 
fused to be satisfied and rumors of all 
sorts were rife. 

For a time it could not be said that the 
resignation of Mr. Cox from the presi- 
dent’s chair had anv great significance or 
that his absence from that position made 
any particular difference in the adminis- 
tration of the Bank. Quite recently, how- 
ever, new light has been shed on the situ- 
ation, which has served to revive the old 
suspicions and to give them added force. 
The changes announced in the directorate 
of the Canada Life Company appear to 
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SIR EDMUND WALKER 


President of the Bank of Commerce and an active 
leader in the C.N.R. group 


have a direct bearing on the relations ex- 
isting between Senator Cox and his associ- 
ates on the one hand, and Sir Edmund 
Walker and his colleagues on the other. 
There can be no gainsaying the fact that 
the removal of Sir Edmund Walker, Mr. 
Z. A. Lash and Mr. H. B. Walker from 


the Canada Life Board looks very much 


like an act of retaliation on the part of 


Senator Cox, which may be but the pre- 
liminary skirmish in a battle of more 
serious proportions. When one remem- 
bers that the Canada Life has been all 
along the Senator’s favorite corporation, 
that he is concerned heart and soul in its 
welfare, one can readily understand his 
desire to surround himself on its board 
with men closely associated with his own 
interests. 

But it is not of this aspect of the case 
that this article intends to deal, however 
entertaining speculations about the out- 


come of the anticipated struggle may be. 
What it will seek to make clear is that by 
the disintegration of the old Commerce 
group and its separation into two parties, 
together with the influence of other inter- 
ests, the financial leaders of Canada have 
divided themselves into three great par- 
ties, sharply and vividly outlined, and 
that all the large undertakings at present 
before the country are controlled by one 
or other of the three groups. Like the 
brilliant fragments of colored glass turn- 
ing inside a kaleidoscope and forming 
themselves ever and anon into new and 
heautiful combinations, the financiers of 
the Dominion have been brought into a 
striking situation, where, in place of a 
large number of groups, the pieces have 
been ranged in three sets of unusual bril- 
liance, 

In the centre, unchanged to any 
material extent by the passing movements 
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SIR E. S. CLOUSTON, Bart. 


As President of the Bank of Montreal, an 
important figure in C.P.R. circles. 


of time and circumstance, there still scin- 
tillates the clever company of gentlemen 
who control the Canadian Pacifie Railway 
Company. Originating with Lord Mount- 
stephen, Lord Strathcona, the late Dunean 
McIntyre and Mr. R. B. Angus, the group 
now includes Sir William Van Horne, 
Sir Thomas Shaughnessy, E. B. Osler, W. 
D. Matthews, Hon. Robert Mackay, C. 
R. Hosmer and their associates. In a sense 
Lord Mountstephen has dropped out, and 
Lord Strathcona is no longer active, but 
both men have plaved an important part 
in the great win crt with which their 
names will always be connected. Very 
closely allied is the Bank of Montreal, the 
destinies of which were for many vears 
wrapped up with those of the railway com- 
pany, while the Dominion Bank, of which 
K. B. Osler is president and W. D. Mat- 
thews vice-president, may be considered as 
a sort of secondary financial institution. 
There is also the powerful Roval Trust 
Company in close alliance with both the 

P. R. and the Bank of Montreal. The 
gentlemen who occupy seats on the direc- 
torates of these important corporations 
may not inappropriately be termed the C. 
P. R. group of financiers. 

And now it is extremely interesting to 
observe the other two groups into which 


the slowly moving kaleidoscope of time 
has brought the leaders of Canadian fin- 
ance. The first distinct figure to be evolv- 
ed ranges itself around the second trans- 
continental 1 ‘ailway, the C. N. R. It forms 
a group of growing importance and of 
wide influence. Its active leaders are 
naturally Sir William Mackenzie and Sir 
Donald Mann, and the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce is the financial institution 
most closely associated with its activities. 
Ever since Mackenzie and Mann started 
on their meteoric career, they have de- 
pended to a large extent on the Commerce 
to finance their undertakings, and while 
latterly the bulk of their support has come 
from England, there is still a close bond 
between the railway and the bank. The 
direct connecting link, if one were to be 
sought, would be Mr. Z. A. Lash, K.C., 
who is the legal adviser of both concerns 
and holds a seat on the directorate of 
each. The prominent members of the C. 
N. R. group, besides Mackenzie, Mann 
and Lash, are Sir Edmund Walker, Alex- 
ander Laird, Frederic Nicholls, D. B. 
Hanna, F. H. Phippen and Sir Henrv 
Pellatt, who is in fairly close touch with 
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SIR HENRY M. PELLATT 


Allied with the Canadian Northern-Bank of 
Commerce group. 
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this particular combination. The num- 
ber of undertakings in which these gentle- 
men are interested is probably larger than 
the number of ventures upon which the 
C. P. R. group have entered, but on the 
other hand, their companies are by no 
means so large or so heavily capitalized. 
For instance, it was computed about a 
year ago that Sir William Van Horne, 
who may be considered as the leader of 
the C. P. R. group, was interested in com- 
panies having a total capitalization of 
$480,700,000, while Sir William Mac- 
kenzie’s cOmpanies were capitalized at 
$214,900,000, or not quite half as much. 
As brilliant and successful financiers, how- 
ever, the C. N. R. group falls little short 
of the older group. 


The third and latest group to be formed 
is, as might be anticipated, associated with 
the Grand Trunk Pacific undertaking, and 
to a certain extent with the Grand Trunk 
Pacific itself. The building of the third 
transcontinental gave an opening for 
some aggressive work, and Senator Cox, 
being left out in the cold as it were by the 
C. N. R. people, saw his opportunity. He 
interested himself in the railway and as- 
sumed the leadership of the group of men 
who had gathered to its support. As yet 
the G. T. P. financiers are hardly as close- 
ly united as are the men who control the 
other railways, but the tendency will be 
for them to draw together in much the 
same way. Their organization, if such 
it may be termed, is by no means com- 
plete, for no great bank has as yet been 
swung into line. It may be that the 
Senator still has hopes of recovering the 
Commerce, of which he remains a direc- 
tor. It may be, as many are inclined to 
believe, that a new bank will be launched 
to care for the Cox interests. Or it is by 
no means improbable that he purposes to 
work with two or three of the smaller 
banks. His confrere and oldest friend, 
Senator Jaffray, who is in very close touch 
with him, is vice-president of the Imperial 
Bank, a growing institution, while Duncan 
Coulson, president and general manager 
of the Bank of Toronto, has just been 
added to the directorate of the Canada 
Life, an indication that the latter bank 
is being brought into touch with the Cox 
interests. Robert Bickerdike, M.P., an- 
other newcomer on the Canada Life 














CHAS. M. HAYS 


President of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway. 


Board, is one of the promoters of the new 
International Bank of Canada. 

The lines of demarcation between the 
C. N. R. and the G. T. P. groups is not al- 
together clear, nor is this to be wondered 
at when it is remembered that the latter 
is really an offshoot of the former. Mem- 
bers of the G. T. P. group still retain a 
connection with interests in the C. N. R. 
group. Senator Cox himself, as has been 
pointed out, continues a director of the 
3ank of Commerce, and takes care to have 
it known that he attends the board meet- 
ings. Likewise, J. W. Flavelle, who is 
president of the National Trust Company, 
a Cox-controlled corporation, retains a di- 
rectorship in the Commerce. KE. R. Wood, 
whom many believe is George A. Cox’s 
logical successor as dictator of many com- 
panies, is still a Commerce director. In 
fact, the G. T. P. group, while out of 
control of the bank, are still a strong 
element on its board. Whether Sir 
Edmund Walker will play tit for tat with 
the Senator, and do as he was apparently 
done by in the case of the Canada Life, 
remains to be seen. There are those who 
say that they would not be at all surprised 
to see Messrs. Cox, Flavelle and Wood 
superseded by the C. N. R. interests at the 
next annual meeting, though such a 
course of procedure would undoubtedly 
precipitate a serious and absurd conflict. 
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President of the Imperial Bank. 


TWO BANKERS ALLIED WITH THE G.T.P. FORCES 


A writer of much painstaking industry 
about a vear ago figured out that the big 
financial interests of Canada were in the 
hands of twenty-three men. As three of 
these gentlemen have passed away in the 
interval, and as it would be impossible 
without a good deal of trouble to name 
their successors, it may be assumed with- 
out much fear of contradiction that there 
are twenty capitalist-directors now in con- 
trol of the situation. The list is as fol- 
lows, in the order determined by the num- 
ber of corporations in which each is inter- 
ested: Senator Cox, W. D. Matthews, F. 
Nicholls, Senator Mackay, Sir H. M. Pel- 
latt, Sir W. Mackenzie, Sir W. Van Horne, 
Ik. B. Osler, Z. A. Lash, R. B. Angus, C. 
R. Ilosmer, Lord Strathcona, H. M. 
Molson, R. Forget, D. B. Hanna, E. B. 
Greenshields, Sir D. D. Mann, Sir_ T. 
Shaughnessy, W. Wainwright and H. A. 
Allan. Of the twenty. W. D. Matthews, 
Senator Mackay, Sir William Van Horne, 
ki. B. Osler, Z. A. Lash, R. B. Angus, C. 
R. Hosmer, Lord Strathcona, E. B. Green- 
shields, Sir 'T. Shaughnessy are clearly 
members of the C. P. R. group; F. Nich- 
olls, Sir H. M. Pellatt, Sir W. Mackenzie, 


Z. A. Lash, D. B. Hanna, Sir D. D. Mann, 
belong to the C. N. R. group; leaving 
Senator QGox and William Wainwright 
as members of the third or G, 'T. P. group. 
In point of numbers, the C. P. R. group 
has ten, the C. N. R. group six, and the 
G. T. P. group two, which is about in 
proportion to the length of existence of 
the three groups. 

It is, of course, absurd to say that the 
groups are or ever will be absolutely dis- 
tinct. There will be reciprocal dealings 
between the various elements, while few 
men of the stamp of the present leaders 
of Canadian finanee would stand for a 
foolish conflict of interests based on per- 
sonal likes or dislikes. At the same time 
there can be no doubt that there is a 
erowlneg tendency to work together on the 
part of quite a number of Canadian fin- 
anciers, who see in the success which has 
attended the undertakings of the C. P. R. 
combination a very good reason for hold- 
ing together and linking up their com- 
panies. The evolution of the C. N, R, 
and the G, 'T. P. groups has been a natural 
outcome of this estimate of the situation. 
for in these new transcontinentals are to 
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be found the opportunities of repeating 
in the vears to come some of the history 
which has been so advantageous for the 
C. P. R. financiers. 

It is consequently interesting to trace 
out the ramifications of the various 
branches of the tree of finance, and to 
find a branch drawing its sustenance from 
one limb twining its leaves with those 
of some branch attached to quite another 


limb. ‘Take for instance the banking in- 
terests. It has already been shown that 
the C. P. R. and the Bank of Montreal 


are associated, but at the same time, if 
is well known that the Grand Trunk 
banks extensively with the same institu- 
tion. Likewise the C. P. R. is closely 
linked with the Royal Trust Company, 
but, despite the fact that the National 
Trust Company is working for the G,. T. 
P., the president of the latter road, Charles 
M. Hays, holds a seat on the board of the 
former company. Sir William Whyte, 





ALEXANDER LAIRD 
General Manager of the Bank of Commerce. 


vice-president of the C. P. R. is a director 
of the Imperial Bank, which, through 
Robert Jaffray, is allied with the G. T. P. 
group. In fact, there is such an inter- 
weaving of interests as to make it often- 
times difficult to follow out the lines of 


separation, and so be able to say what 
group controls any given institution, The 


ereat railways themselves afford the best 
clue to the problem, for there is a clear- 
eut distinction between 
forees In ench case, 
ping. 

The radius of influence does not 
here, however, but it will be found on 
Investigation that the financial combina- 
tions control industries and utilities of far 
reaching Importance, and that even the 
press under the sway of one or 
other of the groups to a great extent. It 
will be interesting to watch the course 
of events in the future and to see how the 
various combinations work out their plans. 
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TWO MEN ACTIVELY ASSOCIATED WITH C.N.R.-COMMERCE INTERESTS 
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AST summer a very busy Canadian 

when in Europe called on a leading 

London physician. He told the 
physician that he did not think there 
was anything radically wrong with him, 
but that there were times when he felt 
that he was not doing such good work as 
he should. He asked the physician to 
look him over and see whether there was 
any physical ailment. The physician 
made an appointment, and a few days 
later spent over an hour making a thor- 
ough examination, but more particularly 
in getting the man’s history, his mode 
of life, and the history of his ancestors. 
When he had finished he put his instru- 
ments away, closed his bag, and made 
an appointment for two days later. He 
began by informing the Canadian that 
he was in good general condition, every 
organ being in perfect order—‘‘But,” said 
the physician, “you are not a Jew, and 
you must not overlook the fact that your 
ancestors for generations back have lived 
a healthy, open-air life. Most of them 
have been farmers or soldiers. A man 
cannot change in one generation from the 
outdoor life of a sporting English gentle- 
man to the indoor life of a modern busi- 
ness man, without feeling the results. 
Ten hours a day in an office chair, listen- 
ing perhaps to the rumble of machinery, 
worrving over finances, labor problems, 
salesman’s problems, competition, the 
many other worries a modern manufac- 
turer or merchant is subjected to, 1s a life 
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that requires altogether different consti- 
tutional faculties from those possessed by 
you and your aneestors. The Jew can do 
this because he is descended from a race 
who have for generations past sat four- 
teen to eighteen hours a day in a badly 
ventilated office, with little or no real 
physical exercise.” 

That it takes two generations to make a 
gentleman is an oft-quoted axiom, but 
how many generations has it taken to 
make the Jew of the present day? When 
one comes to consider him—the little, 
dried-up man who drives his single, shuffl- 
ing horse and loose-wheeled cart through 
our thoroughfares, offering to buy our 
cast-off clothing at a price utterly ruinous 
to himself, pretending to be very foolish, 
though he is really very wise, one natur- 
ally asks the question—How does the poor 
begear live? Of course there are Jews 
and Jews, but a few minutes spent among 
them any morning or evening will fully 
gratify one’s first curiosity. In the Jew- 
ish quarters of the town there stands house 
after house, overstocked, unclean and de- 
lapsed—children cramming the doorway, 
the inner porch, the naked, low-ceilinged 
rooms beyond—unkempt, poorly-dressed 
children, yet, for all that, happy and 
bright in their sordid surroundings of 
empty boxes and cast-off clothing. Sous: 
how there seems to be no real misery about 
the place—not even among the mothers 
of these immense families. The low, sad 
voice of poverty, that speaks in querulous 
whispers throughout the great Christian 
slums of our home cities is somehow not 
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to be heard among the Jews. Amid the 
squalor and filth one hears always the 
sound of merry voices, and one searches 
in vain for the sallow, cadaverous face 
that, in Gentile quarters greets the visitor 
on every threshold and at every corner. 

The atmosphere of the Jewish ward in 
Toronto, or Montreal, or Halifax, or Win- 
nipeg or Vancouver, is essentially youth- 
ful. On one side of the road, beneath 
the green oasis of a straggling chestnut, 
picture the hawker’s barrow of mixed, un- 
tempting goods. By it, squatted on the 
dusty pavement, apparently owned by no 
one and hopelessly lost amid the throng 
of children, is a long-haired infant of 
three, watching the scene with wide-eyed 
understanding. It is net a clean child— 
it may well be a grimy one!—but it looks 
strong and healthy under the accumulat- 
ed coating of earth. Slowly the crowds 
gather: the gay young Jewess with the 
painted cheeks and the immaculate dress 
hob-nobs with her incongruous neighbors, 
for in this part of the city, at any rate, 
there is no ungentle class distinction. All 
are brothers and sisters-—from the tiniest 
mite in the gutter to the dark-eyed hawker 
himself, and from the bearded curio deal- 
er to the cross-eyed fishwife, who blinks 
all day from her seat under the awning 
at the corner shop. 


In these day, when so much is said and 
written on the subject of city health en- 
vironment, the modes and customs of 
such people contradict almost all our 
theories of health and hygiene. The Jew- 
ish nation has, for over three thousand 
years, witnessed the rise and the decay 
of the great empires; they have sustained 
blows and injuries, and can scarcely be 
denied the crown of martyrdom; and to- 
day, in squalor and poverty, thousands of 
Jews thrive and multiply where the Gen- 
tiles of the same conditions of life are 
ravaged by disease and degeneracy. 

During the last epoch the Jews, though 
a people to themselves, have dragged along 
with the rush of constantly changing con- 
ditions. The way has not been easy for 
them, by any means. They have been 
restricted in their trades, handicapped by 
special taxations, confined to the dampest, 
foulest, and most wretched quarters of our 
cities, and yet the record shows us that the 
death rate among them at the present day 


is lower than among Christians! In the 
D 


next decade, while the poor live on in> 
happy anticipation of old age pensions, 
and the rich are afraid to die on account 
of the heavy death duties, we may perhaps 
hope for a brighter outlook, but for the 
time being we are forced to regard the 
downtrodden Jew as our superior in health 
and longevity. 

In the city of Manchester, according to 
statistics taken six years ago, the death 
rate among Christian children under five 
vears of age was fourteen per cent; among 
Jewish children, ten per cent. It has 
been stated, and I believe with accuracy, 
that the average Jew lives eight years 
longer than the average Christian. Ac- 
cording to data taken in Berlin, among 
Roman Catholics and Protestants 19 per 
cent. of the Gentile children die during 
their first year, and 14 per cent. among 
the Jews, while of the destitute and un- 
cared-for children under one year, 35 per 
cent among the Christians and 33. per 
cent. among the Jews—showing that even 
the Jewish infant is better able to survive 
privation than the Christian infant. 

Certainly it seems that the promise of 
good health and long life as given by 
Moses has followed his people through 
their many wanderings. The scarcity of 
disease among the Jews—their apparent 
safety in the midst of devastating epi- 
demics, has often been a subject of com- 
ment. ‘Towards certain diseases they are 
almost immune. The only explanation 
seems to be that some racial peculiarity 
exists in the Jew that gives him a greater 
power to resist disease than is possessed 
by the Gentile. 

The Jews have at all times been an ex- 
clusive people; pride of race and con- 
tempt of the Gentiles around them has 
distinguished them since the days when 
they warred with the Amalekites. But 
what power is it that has kept the Jewish 
people together—that has enabled them to 
remain an exclusive people in spite of 
the many changes to which they have 
been subjected? It cannot be that the 
root of their nationality is in their king- 
dom, which they left so long ago, and 
therefore it must be in their religion—in 
the Mosaic Law, which they have carried 
with them throughout all their wander- 
ings. It is this code of laws that makes 
the distinction between Jew and Chris- 
tian, and therefore it is in the relation 
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of this law to health that one must look 
for enlightenment. 

Moses was evidently well acquainted 
with the rules of health and hygiene. 
When he drew up his code of divine in- 
structions, he wisely embodied the health 
directions, so that the conscientious Jew 
carries out his obligations to God and 
himself with equal sanctity. He con- 
siders it a religious offence to eat fresh 
meat containing blood, for the Law said 
that “of the blood thereof which is life 
thereof shall ye not eat.” 

In a Jewish slaughter-house every ani- 
mal is killed in such a way that the 
veins and arteries are completely drained, 
this being carried out with extreme care 
and skillfulness, and by men who are 
practically examined before being allowed 
to undertake the task. The meat is then 
subjected to a minute examination under 
the Shechite Board, and if the least sus- 
picion of disease be found it is condemn- 
ed. Out of twelve beasts killed in Toronto 
as many as six have been laid aside as 
unfit for consumption, and this condemn- 
ed meat, it is noteworthy to add, ultimate- 
ly found its way to the Gentile market. 

Disease germs, as everybody knows, 
may be introduced into the body by vari- 
ous means. They may be inhaled into the 
lungs; they may find their way directly 
into the blood by means of a wound or 
an abrasion in the skin, such as a burn 
or scratch; or they may be taken into the 
stomach with the food. The blood may 
contain disease germs long before any in- 
ternal or external signs of disease become 
visible, and these germs may multiply in 
the blood without any immediate injury 
to the health. Disease microbes have a 
wonderful power of survival. They may 
be cooked—some of them—they may be 
dried up or saturated, and yet retain their 
vital properties. 

It goes without saying that the Jew is 
just as susceptible to the attack of these 
germs as the Gentile. He is just as likely 
to inhale them into his lungs, or to in- 
troduce them into his blood by contact 
with an unclean body, and with exactly 
the same results. But he is not so likely 
to introduce them into his stomach with 
the food that he eats, for the total prohi- 
bition of the use of blood obviously re- 
duces the danger. Therefore the Jew who 
conforms to the Mosaic Law stands a bet- 





ter chance of escaping blood diseases than 
those who do not bind themselves by such 
restrictions. 


It has been proved beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt that diseases of this sort 
may be contracted in man by eating the 
flesh of infected animals. Several vari- 
eties of anthrax, and especially tubercu- 
losis, can be transmitted from the beast 
to the stomach of a man almost as readily 
as from beast to beast. Some years ago 
the number of cases of tuberculosis in the 
south of England went up with leaps and 
bounds, due, it was said later, to eating 
the flesh and drinking the milk of tuber- 
culous cattle. That the milk supply 
should become contaminated was, it can 
be imagined, a very sad business for the 
many hundreds of little children that were 
solely reliant on the milk supply for 
nourishment. Yet milk is a great bearer 
of disease, and in spite of the care and 
precaution exercised by our up-to-date 
dairies, a certain amount of risk from this 
source is inevitable. 

Here again we find the Jew greatly ex- 
empt from danger. Hvery Jewish child, 
for a considerable time after its birth, is 
fed on its natural food. Not only does 
this practice tend toward better health 
among infants, but it also renders the in- 
fant population immune from such di- 
seases as may be picked up from food con- 
taining latent diseases, or food that may 
have become contaminated through con- 
tact with the air. This explains then, the 
scarcity of blood diseases among the Jews, 
and as these diseases carry off something 
like 10 per cent. of the Christian popula- 
tion, the Jewish death rate is reduced al- 
most proportionately. 

The Jews are certainly a_ prolific 
people. At one time, in Austria, no Jew 
was allowed to marry except by Imperial 
consent. Only the eldest son of a family 
was permitted to found a family of his 
own, but in spite of this restraint they 
managed to increase, and the Ghetti of 
that country were veritable hives. Nearly 
every Jew we meet is a member of a large 
family. His father and mother and 
grandfather were also members of large 
families. Neither did his fathers endeavor 
in any way to prevent this increase. 
Neither will he. This also may be a 
reason for the exceptional good health 
of these people, for it is believed by many 
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medical authorities that any impedance 
placed upon the increase of population 
has an ill effect upon the generations that 
come later. 


Canada to-day contains 70,000 Jews; 
Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg alone 
accounting for 51,000. True it is that 
the wards of these cities bring home to 
us the ancient truth that a people who 
have no history are the happiest people. 
Yet these Jews are the same Jews at heart 
as those who, long ago, journeyed to the 
land of Canaan. They have not broken 
vaste; from a national standpoint it is 
their mission to work out their self-dis- 
cipline, and to overcome or restrain their 
selfish desires. 


Their characteristic precaution with re- 
gard to matters of health is shown us by 
their abstinence from the use of alcohol. 
The Jews love wine and drink it freely, 
but never does one hear the sad family 
story of downfall, misery, and ultimate 
ruin through intemperance that one hears 
among the Gentiles. Even in the lowest 
wards and Ghetti we may search in vain 
for the sodden, drink-warped face of the 
habitual inebriate. As a result, not only 
are there fewer deaths from inflammation 
of the lungs, and other diseases occurring 
as a direct result of dipsomania, but the 
deep-seated diseases that occur among the 
children of inebriate parents are propor- 
tionately scarce. It is possibly also on ac- 
count of their temperance that venereal 
diseases are less common among Jews than 
among the Gentile races. But this, more 
likely, is due to their clannishness, which 
protects them from the many varieties of 
disease that could only be communicated 
from some foreign source. 


It is not generally known that the Jew 
never drinks milk or eats butter at the 
same meal as he eats meat. At breakfast, 
for instance, either he leaves meat entire- 
ly alone, or else he drinks his coffee black 
and uses dripping instead of butter, so 
as not to mix the meat and the milk. 
Moreover, a dish that is used for greasy 
foods is used for that purpose exclusively, 
and likewise a meat dish is used for meats 
exclusively, and never allowed to come in 
contact with such items of diet as milk, 
cheese and butter. This is one of the 
laws laid down by Moses, though what 
reason Moses had in mind when he made 
it is quite obscure. We can see no possible 


reason why meat and milk should not be 
taken together, but evidently Moses was 
under the impression that such a “muix- 
ture’ was harmful. 


That cleanliness is next to godliness is 
a condition that no respectable Christian 
child is given an opportunity of forget- 
ting, and nowadays a substantial fortune 
is ever awaiting the man who can bring 
out some new cleansing material that pos- 
sesses a distinctive feature. Our bill-boards 
are covered with advertisements setting 
forth the virtues of various soaps, bath 
purifiers, and nursery requisites, and yet, 
in the midst of all this, a London physi- 
cian has recently written a book on the 
perils of too much washing. Why soap 
is bad for the baby he clearly sets forth in 
his volume, and possibly the Jewish 
mother is aware of this danger, and dis- 
creetly dismisses the sinister wash-tub 
from her list of household necessities. 

To return to statistics — other data, 
showing the difference in the number of 
deaths from various causes, brings the 
facts before us that out of two hundred 
and fifty suicides through domestic in- 
felicity, only twenty-five were Jews. From 
the drug habit and other nervous affec- 
tions, out of fifty-three deaths among 
Christians and Jews, only five belonged 
to the latter. The habit of temperance 
among the Jews, amid abundant intem- 
perance, is also ‘the reason why typhus 
and other infectious fevers are not per- 
manent among them as among their Gen- 
tile neighbors. Even during terrific epi- 
demics of Black Plague, that sometimes 
crept like consuming fires through parts 
of Kurope, the Jew showed a slightly low- 
er death rate than the people of other na- 
tionalities. 


So much for diseases, but we have yet 
one other great reason why this wonderful 
race of people still manage to hold their 
own in all quarters of the world. The 
feeling of brotherhood between Jew and 
Jew—the ancient tendency to cling to- 
gether and face a common foe, is such that 
no old and decrepit member of their race 
is allowed to sink to the level of starvation. 
When the Jew grows old, and his days 
of active service are ended, he is cared for 
by his people, if unable to support him- 
self. In the same way a Jewish mother, 
if unable to supply the means wherewith 
to provide the necessary medical atten- 
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dance, is cared for by her relatives, or if 
she has none, by her neighbors or some 
charitable brotherhood. This is the duty 
of Jew to Jew, performed by each in the 
knowledge that perhaps he or she will 
some day stand in need of succor. 
Without doubt the Christian poor help 
each other in the same way. There is 
greater and wider charity in the slums, all 
the world over, than the casual observer 
is led to think. Yet only too often the 
Christian poor, emerging from a severe 
illness and still in a state of convalescence, 
take exposures and contract new illnesses, 
or sink into a pitiable condition of per- 
manent ill-health. Whereas the Jew is 
nursed back to complete strength by those 
who have made themselves responsible. 
Thus, in summing up, we have four 
great reasons which may account for the 
better health among Jews than among 
Christians. Firstly, the flesh they eat is 
carefully selected and they abstain from 
the use of blood, and thus greatly reduce 
the risk of contracting blood diseases. 
Secondly they abstain from the intemper- 
ate use of alcohol, and consequently are 
stronger constitutionally, are less subject 
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to the various infectious fevers that may 
be caused or enhanced by intemperance. 
Thirdly the Jewish children are reared on 
their natural food, and thus escape the 
danger that must accompany the practice 
of artificial feeding. Lastly, the Jew is 
charitable to his neighbor. 

Our Gentile hygienic arrangements 
are as near perfect as ‘possible. But it must 
be remembered, that this state of affairs 
did not exist a hundred years ago. We, 
as a people, are only beginning to reap the 
benefit of our improved systems, whereas 
the Law of Moses, as followed to- day, has 
been observed by the Jewish people since 
the time of the Old Testament. Genera- 
tion after generation the Jews although 
pe thaps neglecting ‘‘the outside of the 
plates” have nursed their health, built up 
their constitutions, and kept themselves 
clean from the diseases that have blasted 
and undermined the strength of other 
nationalities. Hence the Jew of the pres- 


ent day, blindly following the Mosaic Law 
of his forefathers in the squalid, over- 
crowded ward, is safer from sickness than 
the wealthy Christian or aristocratic an- 
cestry to whom the very thoughts of such 
an environment suggests disease. 


























a | WOMAN'S glance, like a lighthouse, often illumines a 


dangerous course. 


OUGJORLOLY success is the degree by which we can 
discount the rest of humanity. 
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By 


W. Carey Wonderly 


RUCE, immaculately groomed, a 

cigarette between his lips, came off 

the pier and started up the Board- 
walk toward his hotel. It was a delicious- 
ly cool, starlit night, with salt air blow- 
ing straight from the ocean. He hummed 
the chorus of a song the band had played, 
and walked without haste, enjoying the 
scene to its utmost. 

A dozen paces on, a girl in white looked 
in his eyes and smiled. Off came Bruce’s 
hat, and he hurried to her side, only to 
stop, nonplussed, when he saw her face 
plainly in the glare of an are-light. She 
was young, very pretty, and simply yet 
tastefully dressed, but Bruce was sure he 
had never seen her before. 

“T beg your pardon—lI’m afraid I’ve 
made a mistake,” he apologized. 

“I’m afraid I’ve made a mistake,” an- 
swered the girl, with a ghost of a smile. 
“T thought you were—somebody else.” 

“Oh, then, you did speak!” cried Bruce. 
“T thought perhaps I dreamed it.” 

‘“‘T_half-nodded, smiled,” she said. 

“Are you expecting some one? May I 
be of any service?” Bruce asked. 

She hesitated, gave him a little glance 
out of the tail of her eve, then flushed 
scarlet. 

“T—I’m all right,” she said. ‘Don’t 
mind me. Yes, [I’m expecting a—a 
friend. I don’t know why she doesn’t 
come. What time is it, please?” 

“Tt’s five minutes to eleven,” Bruce said, 
showing her his watch. 

She nodded her thanks prettily, and 
pushed several stray locks of hair into 
place with a quaint, foreign gesture of 
her ringless hand. The gesture seemed 
familiar to Bruce. He glanced at her 
again. No, he had never seen the girl 
before. 





“It was unwise of your friend to leave 
you here alone like this,” he ventured 
presently. 

She moved uneasily. 

“Oh, I’m all right,” she said again, and 
he noticed that she spoke with a slight 
accent. “Rose had a headache, so she 
went across to the drug-store. I didn’t go 
with her, because I love it here—the ocean 
and the air and the sky.” 

“Tt a jolly,’ he responded, with a 
wholesome smile. “Do you know, often 
I’ve sat up until daybreak, in one of those 
pavilions, just watching the sea. I can’t 
get enough of it, somehow.” 

She shaded her eves with one hand and 
looked out across the water. Then, with a 
sigh and a slight raising of her shoulders, 
she turned and faced him. 

“May I ask you the time again? Rose 
is fearfully long.” 

It was five minutes past the hour, and 
the girl bit her lips as she leaned slightly 
forward to see the watch in his hand. 

“T wonder,” she smiled presently, “if 
her head has become worse and she has 
gone home. That would be unlike Rose, 
but she was suffering terribly.” 

“Would you like to walk over to the 
drug-store and ask if they’ve seen her?” 
questioned Bruce. 

“No-o; Id better not leave here, I 
think,” she answered. “If she should 
come back and find me gone———” 

She beat her hands together softly with 
a sort of unconsciousness, and began anx- 
lously to watch the passers-by. All that 
was best within Bruce—and he was a 
clean boy withal—rose up in protection 
of this girl, and he glared savagely at the 
men who looked her way and smiled. 

Ten minutes passed in silence. “Rose” 
did not return. Bruce noticed that his 
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companion’s hair was simply done, and 
that her white frock was girlish and pret- 
ty. Altogether, she was charming and 
wholesome- looking. There was likewise a 
piquant charm about her voice: she ac- 
cented certain words in a quaint, pretty 
way, and her gestures were foreign—yet 
familiar. 

“What time is it now?” she asked sud- 
denly, after a long silence. 

“Ti is twenty minutes past eleven,” he 
answered. 

She moved away from the railing, 
tinv fold between her brows. 

“JT must go,” she announced. “It is 
quite late. Rose must have gone home.” 

“Please !” 

If Bruce had noticed, she had dropped 
her accent and had grown very pale. She 
clasped her hands, but her gesture was 
home-grown. 

“T think myself she must have,” Bruce 
said in turn. 

The girl nodded and gave him a little 
smile. 

“Yes. Then I wll go myself. Thanks 
and—good-night.” 

“Stop—you must let me get you a 
chair!” he eried, detaining her. 

She made a grimace. 

“Never! I detest rolling-chairs.”’ 

“Then you must let me walk with you.” 

She drew herself up and frowned. 

“T do not know you,” she said. Then, 
with a smile and quite graciously: “You 
are kind, but it is not necessary. I have 
only a short distance to go—my hotel is 
just down that avenue. But I thank you. 
Good-night again.” 

But Bruce was determined. 

“You can’t go home alone!” he cried. 
“Why, it is getting very late—you don’t 
understand. I take it you are a foreigner 
forgive me, but your voice, your gestures. 
If not a Kuropean, you are certainly 
Europe-bred; and, frankly, it is not safe 
for you to go about alone here after dark.” 

“T am not afraid,” she said scornfully, 
and the accent was most marked. 

“Still, I must insist-———” 

“No!” 

“You don’t understand - 

“T’d rather you wouldn’t.” 

“But I must. I shouldn’t feel right let- 
‘ting you go off this way by yourself, Oh, 
don’t misunderstand my motive, please. 
I—I am thinking of you. It is because 
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your friend doesn’t understand that she 
has gone home without you. I simply 
can't let you go by yourself.” 

“Please! You are good, but—I must 
go alone,” she repeated. 

Bruce took her arm and piloted her 
across the Boardwalk to the avenue she 
had indicated. 

“T will go with you to the steps of your 
hotel. I shouldn’t feel right if I didn’t. 
It’s perfectly all right. This is the Ameri- 
‘an way, you know.’ 

She went first white, then red. One 
moment her head was on fire; the next, 
she was shivering. She hung heavily on 
Bruce’s arm. 

“What is the name of you hotel?” he 
asked, as they left the Boardwalk and 
turned down the avenue. 

She moistened her lips with her tongue. 

“The Avona,” she said, almost in a 
whisper. 

“Ih? I beg your pardon—what name 
did you say? ” he asked quickly. 

And she repeated, this time distinctly 
and with a sort of helplessness: ‘‘Avona.” 

He nodded, and they walked briskly 
down between the two rows of hotels and 
cottages. The girl breathed more freely, 
and she repeated the gesture of smoothing 
back her hair with her hand. 

The Avona was at the end of the ave- 
nue. It was a moderately large house, 
with verandas, and a bright electric light 
above the door. Several girls hung over 
the porch-rail; others talked with young 
men along the sidewalk. 

Bruce pulled his hat a little over his 
face when the girl stopped at the steps. 

“Tt’s—rather nice here, and convenient 
——near the beach,” she said apologetically. 
“T’ve been here three months.” 

“You’re fortunate,” he said. 

“Yes, am I not?” she smiled. 


A little awkward silence followed. Two 
girls passed up the steps, and one nodded 
and said, “Hello, Nora.” On the porch a 
girl was humming a song about a gentle- 
man called “Cutey” and a lady who was 
anxious to learn who tied his cravat. 
Bruce’s companion listened and frowned. 


Suddenly she turned as if to goin. The 
girls on the sidewalk had parted with 
their friends and run up the steps to the 
porch with grins, nods, and “hellos.”” The 
girl had returned none of them, however. 
She looked angry and sullen. 
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“T must go in,” she said, at last. ‘“Good- 
night, and thank you. But it wasn’t 
necessary. I wish—you hadn’t.” 

“T feel better now that I know you have 
reached home safely,” he told her. 

“Still—I didn’t want you to,” she said. 

She was silent a moment, then, with a 
quick glance at him, she drew back into 
the shadow. But Bruce had seen her face. 
It was hot and red and miserable. 

“Listen,” she said hurriedly. “I’m not 
what you thought—that’s why I didn’t 
want you to come home with me. You 
thought I was—different, at first, didn’t 
you?—a gentlewoman. But I’m not. This 
is the Avona Cottage. There are two hun- 
dred and seventy-five girls who live here 
and they all work at the Queensbury- 
Ranelagh. I’m a waitress.” 


She stopped, and there was a sob in her 

voice. Quickly Bruce realized that a world 

rested on his next words. He said very 
quietly: 

“Well, what has that to do with you 
and me?” 

“T thought—I didn’t know,” she gasp- 
ed. Then, fiercely: “It’s no disgrace. I’m 
not ashamed of it. I’m earning an honest 
living, ain’t 1? I’m a hello girl in Philly 
in the winter, but I’ve always wanted to 
come here—for a long time, I mean—and 
there was no other way. I get five dollars 
a week and my board—everything’s fine, 
too. And tips, of course. They are never 
less than a dollar a day—often more. It’s 
no disgrace being a waitress. Of course 
my people didn’t want me to come here, 
but And I’ve lots of pretty clothes. 
This dress is just like one I saw Billie 
Burke have on the other night. Not im- 
ported, and the material is not so fine 
maybe, but it’s good and in splendid 
taste—I know that much. I’m all the 
time studying the people in the dining- 
room. W i. even you spoke of my ac- 
cent and my gestures! Foreign, Europe- 
bred! I’ve never been a hundred miles 
from home in my life. But I’ve watched 
people. I’ve got a black dress—black and 
clinging, with a train—and when I put it 
on and sit down, I look like a very tall, 
very slim woman—and I’m not at all. 
You know who I mean—that Russian 
actress—that’s it! Well, I’ve waited on 
her, and listened and watched all the time. 
That gesture is hers, and the accent. 
When she found out my name is Nora, 























she was, oh, so sweet to me! She likes the 
name, she says. I never did—until I 
learned she was crazy about it. All her 
friends talk to her about her Nora. 
Of course it’s not as genteel as being in 
an office, but the pay’s good, and they 
treat you grand. It’s no disgrace—it’s no 
disgrace !”’ 

“No, it’s no disgrace,” answered Bruce 
gravely. “That is not where you made a 
mistake.” 

“Where, then?” she flashed. 

“When you smiled at me on the Board- 
walk,” he told her. “You did, didn’t 
you?” 

“Ye-es.”’ 

“Why?” 

She turned upon him fiercely, and 
again the sob rose passionately in her 
voice. 

“Tt was only fun—a girl’s got to have 
some fun, hasn’t she? I didn’t mean any 
harm. And I can take care of myself— 
well, yes Here I am: I’ve got 
nice clothes, and I know how to act, how 
to behave myself. My manners are better 
than many persons’ I wait on at the 
Queensbury-Ranelagh. I want to go out, 
to have a little fun, with—with nice men 
—that’s it. Nice men. . . . I know 
plenty of—waiters and chauffeurs and 
clerks. I don’t like them, don’t want 
them. They all have red hands, comb 
their hair wrong, and wear impossible 
neckties. I—lI like you,” she confided 
with a sudden burst of childlike naivete. 
“You’re not so good-looking as Joe, may- 
be, but your clothes—the way you wear 
them, the way you talk, walk, act——! 
I don’t like the other sort, although Joe 
is kind and thoughtful. He’s a_ book- 
keeper. That’s better than a waiter, isn’t 
it?” 

“Tf he’s a good bookkeeper, yes,” said 
Bruce. 

“T’m, Joe’s ever so clever,” she return- 
ed. 

“Well, if he’s kind and thoughtful and 
clever Look here, what do you 
want?” asked he, almost roughly. 

“He wears red ties and purple socks,” 
she said slowly. “Of course he’s nice, but 
—why doesn’t he dress like you do? I 
want to go around with nice men. I see 
them in the dining-room, notice what 
they wear just as 1 do what the women 
wear, and they’ve spoiled me for Joe’s 
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kind. . . . I mean no wrong. And “Do it,” he urged. 

honestly, before to-night, I never smiled “Maybe I could.” Then, in wonder- 

at a man I didn’t know. But I looked so. ment: “You a waiter! I’d never have 

nice, and I thought, all of a sudden, how guessed it. And I’ve known dozens of 

lovely it would be to go rolling up the them. You look like Donald Brian.” 

me nity oe a —— “T beg your, pardon?” frowned Bruce. 

you—your sort, you w. s wan Pet 9 | Ba 

smiled. I meant no harm. I wouldn’t — actor—he’s grand,” she explain 

even have got out of the chair. sae - 
And I hadn’t meant for you to bring me Bruce turned to go; the girl started up _ 


home here, because then you’d know just 
what [ am. Some people look down on a 
waitress. But it’s no disgrace!” 

Bruce pulled out his watch. It was 
a quarter to twelve. 

“We'll both be fined,” he said, showing 
her the time. “Look ‘here, you’ve been 
honest with me, so here goes: I work, I am 
a waiter, at the Ashbourne.” 

“No!” 

“Yes.” 

“But you are—different,” she gasped. 

“T work in the dining-room, and I 
watch people the same as you do,” Bruce 
explained airily. “Why don’t you take 
Joe in hand, now?—show him how to get 
himself together decently. You know.” 

“Yes, I know,” she said slowly. “And 
Joe’s a clever fellow, too.” 


the steps. 


“Fifteen minutes late,” she said, with a 
sigh. ‘How much do they fine you at the 
Ashbourne for coming in late?” 


He started, changed color, and coughed 
behind his hand. 


‘“‘A whole lot—they’re robbers up there. 
Well, good-night. Try your hand on Joe, 
won't you?” 

“Yes, I guess I will.” She nodded her 
head and smiled at him. “(Good- night.” 


She was gone, and the man _ turned 
again up the avenue towards the cottage 
section. 


“Poor little thing,” he said. He took 
off his hat and let the cool salt air soothe 


his aching head. “I hope I’ve turned the 
trick—I hope so. God!—fun!” 
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ACROSS THE YEARS. 


Across the years I love to look and dream 

That in some distant country all our own, - 
Your hand will find its warm way into mine, 

lor one long moment, as we stand alone! 


That your deep eyes will say the years were long, 
The while your lips are trembling silently, 

And my glad heart will sing like mating birds, 
A half-forgotten, sweet old melody! 

And then, together, hand in hand, we’ll bow 
With reverent heads, beside the faded flowers 

Of other days, and search the dear remains 

lor lingering life, in vows of vanished hours! 


—Amy E. Campbell 
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Millions! 


By 


William Banks, Jr. 


Illustrated by C. W. Jeffreys 


ae MILLION population for Toronto 
Ain 1918!” This was the slogan 
adopted by enthusiastic gentle- 
men at a meeting held in Toronto not 
long ago for the purpose of organizing a 
Publicity Bureau. On the day following 
the published reports of the meeting, the 
newspapers reported a revolting fatal stab- 
bing affray among Toronto Italians; the 
sentence of death on young Edward Jar- 
dine at Goderich, for a particularly brutal 
crime; and a life sentence on a man in 
the same town for beating his son to 
death. A few days later the health de- 
partment of Toronto started on a crusade 
for the cleaning up of the city’s slums. 
At the same time discussions were in pro- 
eress in the press and on the platform over 
the admission of negroes from the United 
States into the Canadian west, and in re- 
gard to allegations of immorality in the 
schools of Ontario. 

Millions! Yes. Canada has need of and 
room for millions of people, and sull 
more millions after that again. But what 
of the quality of the millions? 

Is it sufficient to enact stringent laws 
and make brave efforts to enforce them 


with a view to keeping out undesirables— 
and a difficult, if not impossible, task it 
is to bar out all that should be refused 
admission? Is it sufficient to have period- 
ical cleanings-up of the dark and dirty 
sections of our cities and towns, and 
raids on the “foreign section,’ and the 
disarmament of the occupants? Is not 
every problem of civic government added 
to by the increase of the population, and 
especially of the foreign population? Is 
it not the truth that for every thousand 
people added to a community new con- 
ditions and situations arise that require 
the most careful handling and planning 
on the part of those in authority? Is it 
not also the truth that the general ten- 
dency of the average citizen, as of the 
average civic official, is to muddle along 
in an apathetic “to-morrow-will-do” sort 
of a style, until some particularly violent 
outrage shocks them into a spurt of well- 
doing, bravely maintained for a while 
and then dropped until another shock 
produces another spurt, or a newspaper 
campaign rushes them into a Gepny of 
activity for the “public weal’? 
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The City of 
lion people soon enough. 


Toronto will have a mil- 
There is no 
need for a systematic campaign to get 
them. They will come. The same applies 
to other cities and towns of Canada. Noth- 
ing short of a calamity beyond the power 
of the human will to control can prevent 
the continuance of the prosperity, the 
growth, the development of Canada. ‘‘Mil- 
lions” will come, their advance guards are 
beginning to people the once. “silent 
places,” and to crowd into the settled com- 
munities. We want them; but do we want 
them in the cities and towns, while rural 
Ontario is crying for help to sow and reap 
on the farms, while Nova Scotia and the 
other Maritime Provinces are complaining 


that they, too, need agriculturists, and 
while the West, buoyant and young, vigor- 


ous and impatient of the complaints of 
the East, is saying, ‘‘We have room for 
all who will settle on the land’? 
Vancouver, too, talks of getting ‘‘a mil- 
lion.” Why? Why plan for “millions” 
in the cities? The millions, let it be re- 
peated, are bound to come. The attrac- 
tion and lure of the cities for even the 
native-born has long passed the stage of 
being regarded as something to sorrow 
and worry over, and is accepted as an in- 
evitable tendency in all countries. A cam- 
paign for a million people in Toronto or 
Vancouver is misplaced and unnecessary. 
The all-important question ; the vital thing 
is the welfare of the city population as it 
stands now. To plan a campaign for a 
“million’®’ is to advertise to the world that 
a million people are wanted and wanted 


quickly ; that there is work and good wages 
for all. It is a standing invitation for 


many who otherwise would go on the 
land that there are golden opportunities 
in the city. It is like screaming from the 





housetops, ‘ 
and wealth are here.” 


‘Come one, come all, prosperity 


Millions! And the annual report of 
the House of Industry in Toronto, pre- 
sented at a meeting held during April, 


showed that out of six hundred and three 
Toronto people given shelter at the Way- 
farers’ Lodge—a department of the house 
—one-third were 30 years of age and un- 
der. What a commentary on the slogan 
“A million people for Toronto.” 

The vital thing, the great essential, 
that the city dweller shall be assured of 
conditions that admit of decency in the 
home, in the workshop and the factory ; 
playgrounds and good schools for the chil- 
dren; protection from outbreaks of dis- 
ease, whether due to civic apathy and of- 
ficial neglect, or to causes for which none 
are to blame. Of course, in many cases 
it is true that with everything provided in 
the shape of model homes, factories and 
workshops, playgrounds and parks, there 
would still be an altogether large part of 
the population shiftless, worthless, crim- 
inal, undesirable from every point of view. 
3ut the problem of dealing with such, of 
setting about the work of reformation, will 
in a few years be a hundredfold what it 
would be if proper conditions were brought 
to existence now. 

It is not a million population that To- 
ronto or any other Canadian city needs. 
Although the real estate gambler may tell 
you otherwise. Municipal courage is the 
first need. The courage to admit that 
there is squalor and misery, crime and 
vice, and that there is congestion of popu- 
lation in certain sections; courage to ad- 
mit that there are houses that are houses 
in name only, and not fit for human be- 
ings; and to,admit it without fear of how 
much of theirs is the blame for munici- 


MILLIONS! a 





pal degradation and human. suffering. 
What is wanted is the municipal courage 
that dares to regard the municipality as 
one family and dares to recognize and face 
its duty to every man, woman and child 
in it. 

Away off in New Zealand they are grap- 
pling with such questions as the mental 
as well as the physical fitness of the immi- 
grants from whatever land they come. 
Every immigrant must be fit in body and 
mind before he can enter that country. 
The result is slow, very slow growth in 
population. There have not been the 
same fortunes made out of real estate. But 
they are getting the best. And this also 
is to be said of New Zealand—and many 
men there are who will grieve over it— 
that the extension of the franchise to 
women has been a great aid in the pass- 
ing of laws and the enactment of them, 
making for the up-building of a real 
democracy. Perhaps— just perhaps — 
Canadian men are not able to grapple with 
the problems of civic life, which, after all, 
means national life, or perhaps they are 
ovelooking them because they do not ap- 
parently offer a wide enough field for their 
energies. Can it be that there is not 
“kudos” enough in just being a plain, 
everyday man, who would prefer to do 
something to help keep his city clean— 
using the word in its widest possible sense 
—even if his help consists only in a will- 
ingness to pay higher taxes, rather than 
see civic services starved? The fallacy of 
a low tax rate more often than not means 
civic neglect and not civic efficiency. 

A million people in 1918! Wouldn’t 
it be better if Toronto could say, “No, we 
are not planning for a million people in 
1918, nor at any other time; all our 





energies, all our efforts are bent upon mak- 
ing Toronto a clean city, a city noted for 
its comparative freedom from disease, the 
comfort of its people, the number of its 
playgrounds and breathing places, its 
small percentage of criminals. We want 
our growth to be normal and natural, we 
want to be able to absorb the additions 
that must come without effort on our part, 
other than that which is inevitably bound 
up with the development of the country 
and the multiplication of its industrial 
enterprises. We would sooner be noted as 
a city where everyone has a chance to live 
with reasonable comfort, than the city 
with the greatest population on this con- 
tinent or in the world.” 


And what applies to Toronto applies to 
every other Canadian city and town. The 
press of the country contains an almost 
daily record of crime from them all, and 
all too often the particulars include men- 
tion of ‘‘notorious sections,” or sections in 
which foreigners are herded. Not that the 
foreign element is responsible for all the 
crime in Canada. Heaven forbid that 
such an assumption should be even toler- 
ated as having a basis in fact. The native 
born furnish their quota. The discussion 
on the immorality in the schools has 
shown that in Ontario at any rate there 
are men and women courageous enough 
to admit the existence of a grave situation 
and to advance suggestions for amelior- 
ation. No man or woman with a grain of 
common sense but knows that on every 
side the Canadian-born boy and girl alike 
need care and watchfulness, and offer to 
the parental mind the most perplexing 
problem of the day. To keep the lad 
away from the pernicious influence of the 
pool-room and the gambling resort, to 
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train the girl so that as a woman she shall 
be pure and sweet and altogether lovable, 
these are things that tax the mind and 
heart of those who are heads of families 
and who have a thought for more than 
to-day. Their problems and burdens will 
not be made any the easier by campaigns 
for “milliow’”’ of population and nothing 
else. 

And, after all, who are benefited when 
a city of say three hundred thousand 
grows to a population of a million? Is 
life better in that city? No. It is usually 
worse. Is air cleaner, or food cheaper, 


life safer, children easier taken care of and 
better educated? No. But real estate values 
That is the point, land values go 
up and the pioneers of the city may turn 


soar. 


over their holdings at a profit—although 
it is more than rather likely that the real 
estate speculators benefit most. And these 
real estate profits are all very well, if only 
in their eagerness for money people did 
not forget that with increased population 
and increased wealth comes greater civic 
and personal responsibility. 

Millions. Certainly. They will come. 
They are coming. But it is for us to say 
now whether they are to come to a real 
land of promise, to a chance for real life 
and liberty, to an opportunity for real 
progress, mental and material, or whether 
they are to be added to the dwellers in 
the slums, who are already disgracing a 
country so young, so gigantic; a country 
with such tremendous potentialities. 





Tea From Japan 


By 


Edwin L. Sabin 


OW, that was a very nice thing for 
the Smiths to do—to remember the 
Johnsons’ choice and to send back 

from Japan a package of the really genu- 
ine superfine tea. It arrived by Pacific 
express, all carefully done up in brown 
paper, and sealed, and bearing strange, 
romantic hieroglyphics slashed upon it, 
evidently with a camel-hair brush. 

Johnson himself did not particularly 
faney tea, but Mrs. Johnson did. Tea was 
her drink. His was coffee. 
some time he had been deciding to quit 
coffee—at least to quit having more than 
one cup a day; and now the receipt of this 
package was a spur to his resolution. 

When he got home that evening Mrs. 
Johnson already had the package opened, 
and had sniffed at the interior. Inside the 
several thicknesses of brown wrapping- 
paper (Oriental in their texture) was 
more paper, crinkly and very Oriental, 
emblazoned with red and gilt and tied 
about with cord; and inside this second 
layer was a square wooden box, quite 
large, with paper pastsed tightly upon it 
paper bearing mystical figures i in black; 
and inside this was a lining of heavy foil 
or tea-lead; and inside this was the Tea! 

No letter had accompanied the tea; but 
evidently it must be very good tea, to be 
thus well-protected. Of course it was very 
good tea, or else the Smiths would not 
have sent it. And that it certainly was 
very good tea Mrs. Johnson’s nose told 
her, as she sniffed. 

“Um-m-m wm-m-m!” she murmured 
luxuriously. ‘Perfectly delicious! Henry, 
do smell this lovely aroma.” 

Mr. Johnson smelt, nuzzling a few 
leaves in the palm of his hand, as was 
correct. 








However, for 


fine. 
sample 


“Yves,” he pronounced. 
We must have 
this.” 

“We must show it to Joe.” 
wife. “What do you 
say?” 

Roberts—Mr. 
friend, 


“Very 
Roberts over to 


declared his 


suppose he will 


Roberts, that is—was a 
and a connoisseur in matters Ori- 
ental, having collected much in bric-a- 
brace and having been “over there,” to 
Japan and China, three times. He had 
a wonderful collection—so wonderful and 
valuable that it was kept in a vault under 
lock and key, and nobody was permitted 
so much as to dust it. 

Joe was not a connoisseur; he was the 
imported article itself, being the John- 
sons’ house-boy. ‘‘House-boy” sounded 
imposing. The actual status of Joe’s posi- 
tion in the household was, that he per- 
form as much of the domestic drudgery 
was as compatible with earnest attendance 
at the grammar-school. He usually stud- 
ied rhetoric while doing the dishes—his 
book propped beside his pan; and cooking 
was accomplished to the sing-song of a 
reading lesson. 

Mrs. Johnson carried the package, with 
all its wrappings, out to Joe, in the kit- 
chen. Mr. Johnson listened curiously at 
the door. 

Joe was paring potatoes. 
laid aside his knife. 

“Oh, Joe!” proffered Mrs. Johnson ben- 
evolently. “See here! Tea from Japan! 
Look! Can you read it?” 

She spread the wrappers upon the table. 
Joe surveyed them. He grinned, show- 
ing white teeth and red gums. He bowed. 

“Yes, tanks. It say—t cannot tell in 
English. It say from Tokio; name of 


He politely 
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sellers of tea. 
please?” 

“Some friends of ours who in Japan 
sent it, Joe,’ explained Mrs. Johnson 
kindly. “It is straight from your coun- 
try. We will have some to-night. We 
will not drink coffee any more. You 
must drink it, too. It is very fine tea, I 
understand. xe 

“Ver’ fine tea,’’ bowed Joe. 

“I suppose you will know how to pre- 
pare it, Joe,’ pursued Mrs. Johnson. 
“Less of it needs to be used than of com- 
mon tea. That is what I have heard. The 
flavor is so delicate.” 

“Yes, Missus Ma’am,”’ bowed Joe. 
“Tank you. Ver’ fine tea. I s’all do.” 

“We will keep it just as it is, in the 
pantry.” Mrs. Johnson dipped in with 
her hand, and let some of the leaves run 
fondly through her fingers. She nibbled 
a leaf as she walked away. ‘Positively 
delicious,” she again averred. 

Behind her exit Joe respectfully hissed. 
With her out of the way, in the pantry 
he investigated the package. 

“Coffee, Henry,” paraphrased Mrs. 
Johnson, at dinner, scrutinizing the con- 
tents of her tea-cup, “is only coffee, but a 
cup of real tea is tea. Did you ever, ever 
smell or taste anything so superbly deli- 
cate! And you wanted to put cream into 
it! The idea " 


How you get it, if you 


like 
Mr. ies adie 

He had in mind Oolong, or Gunpow- 
der, or something else; but Toucan evolv- 
ed from his subconsciousness, and, al- 
theugh now that it was out it sounded 
reminiscent of a bird, he let it stay. 

“Tt is special chop, of course,’ com- 
mented Mrs. Johnson. “I do wish that 
the Smiths had written, telling us all 
about it.” 


“Chop suey,” supplemented her hus- 
band. He knew at once that in this he 
was wrong; and he was prepared to pass 
it as a Joke. But his wife deliberated a 
moment, tasting critically. 

“W’well,” she said, “maybe. I did not 
dream that you knew so much about tea, 
Henry. You’ve always been such a cof- 
fee-drinker.”’ 

“Oh, | have drunk tea,” avowed Mr. 
Johnson. ‘And | was in the commission 
business once, you remember. I got to be 
quite a taster.” 








Toucan,’ sampled 
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“Do have another cup. It can’t hurt 
you, as coffee would,” urged his wife gen- 
erously. “They say you can drink this 
high- grade tea all day, and never feel any 
effect except a mild “exhilaration.” 


“T will, thank you,” acceded her hus- 
band. “You'll make quite a tea-drinker 
of me, my dear, if you can furnish me a 
brand like this. Usually, tea is like medi- 
cine. But this is bully. ” 


“Did you like the tea, Joe?” inquired 
Mrs. Johnson anxiously, ‘after dinner. 


Joe bowed. 


“Ver’ fine tea,” he decreed. 
you. I drink many cup.” 

Mrs. Johnson winced. But, after all, 
there seemed a great plenty. 

Mr. Roberts was out of the city. The 
Johnsons arranged to give a “Japanese 
tea” after his return, at which he and 
other congenial and appreciative spirits 
should be present. For it was quite es- 
sential that this tea from Japan should 
have his appraisal, and doubtless it would 
delight his very soul. 

Meantime, Mrs. Johnson entertained 
various other friends, at casual afternoons; 
and one and all they pronounced the tea 
divine. 

However, of course the formal presen- 
tation of the tea to the local world was to 
be the dinner—the Roberts dinner, as the 
Johnsons began to term it. There were 
fourteen covers laid; this appealing to 
Mrs. Johnson as a combination of seven, 
which was the Buddhist sacred number 
and therefore Japanese, also. Everything 
else was to be Japanese. She even had 
bought a new set of egg-shell cups and 
saucers, in Japanese ware, and for table 
decorations she ordered chrysanthemums. 

The twelve guests were Mr. and Mrs. 
Roberts; the Reverend Mr. Doggitt, who 
had been a missionary to Japan, and Mrs. 
Doggitt, who had been a teacher in China; 
Mr. Ji amison, city librarian and an auth- 
ority on the Arabian Nights, and Mrs. 
Jamison; Miss Matthews, whose ancestors 
included a naval officer with Perry, open- 
er of Japan; Professor Howard, of the 
Baptist college, instructor in Sanskrit; 
and four fillers, to whom the Johnsons 
were especially indebted. 


Joe served, in Japanese costume. About 
this there had been a little difficulty. 


“Tank 
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“Joe, at the dinner to-morrow night I 
want you to serve in Japanese costume,” 
had said Mrs. Johnson. 

Joe flushed, and bowed. 

“T have not understan’,” he answered. 

“In native costume—in your own 
dress.” 

“What is natif cos-toom? Why not my 
own dress? What for ever other person’s 
dress?” 

“T mean, I want you to wear Japanese 
dress—all Japanese.”’ 

“Dress,” repeated Joe. “Dress. What 
for dress? Womans wear dress, in Amer- 


ica. Mans wear pants.” 
“Well, clothes, then,” corrected Mrs. 
Johnson. “I want you to put on—wear, 





you understand—Japanese clothes. This 
is to be a Japanese dinner; you must be 
Japanese, too.” 

“T am ’Merican,” 
“No, not Japanese, 
’Merican clothes.” 


“But for this dinner I want you to 
wear Japanese clothes,” insisted Mrs. 
Johnson patiently. ‘“Haven’t you any? 
You can borow some, can’t you?” 

“Japanese clothes an’ ’Merican clothes 
ver’ much alike, Missus Ma’am,” asserted 
Joe. “T’ank you. I wear one fresh white 
coat, if Missus Ma’am buy. Ver’ bad, but 
I have no fresh white coat unwashed.” 

This compromise Mrs. Johnson did not 
accept. Her idea of Japanese costume pic- 
tured a belted kimona and dressing-gown 
effect in combination. 

As the dinner was to be mainly a tea 
celebration, it began with tea and ended 
with tea. The wonderful beverage was 
brought on, amidst an attentive silence, 
in a huge samovar (courteously loaned for 
the occasion by Mr. Roberts from his Rus- 
sian cabinet), by Joe, much abashed in 
the gay kimono dressing- -gown with which 
Mrs. Johnson had willy-nilly invested 
him. It really was a flowered bath-robe of 
hers, tied about at the waist with a red 
portiere cord. The ensemble was most 
expressive. 

Mrs. Johnson poured. Joe circulated 
the egg-shell cups. All watched Mr. 
Roberts. He passed his cup gracefully 
under his nostrils. 

“Ah!” he sighed. 

Professor Howard and the Reverend 
Mr. Doggitt and Mrs. Doggitt passed their 
cups under their nostrils, and sighed: 


said Joe proudly. 
’Merican. Wear 


“Ah!” 

Mr. Johnson hastened to catch up. 

“Straw color,’ remarked Mr. Roberts, 
as if communing with himself. “The 
sacred color of tea.” 

He sipped—one sip; and rolled it and 
considered it. Every body sipped. 

“I should say,” he delivered, “a man- 
darin chop, of the interior table-lands, 
five months old.” 

“A chop—what was it you pronounced 
it, my dear?” demanded Mrs. Johnson, of 
her spouse. “Chop suey? You know,” 
she addressed to the company, “my hus- 
band was in the tea business for some 
years.”’ 

“Yes; but I was wrong. That is Chin- 
ese, dear,” apologized Mr. Johnson, 

“A Fang-Wo chop, in some respects,” 
ventured the Reverend Mr. Doggitt. 
“Don’t you think so, Martha?” 

“Perhaps; or Ginseng. We drank a 
great deal of both in China where I was,” 
responded his wife. 

“Sen-sen, maybe. 


There is such a 


thing, isn’t there?” invited one of the 
fillers modestly. 
“Or Toucan,” put in Mr. Johnson. 


“That was what occurred to me at first.” 

“Let me fill your cups again. Such te: 
cannot harm, you know,” urged Mrs. 
Johnson. 


She rang for Joe. 
served, and retired. 

“There’s the boy who appreciates good 
tea,” declared Mr. Johnson. “He’s a 
Jap.” 

“Yes, he says that this tea is very fine.” 
informed Mrs. Johnson, with due pride. 

“Did he tell you the name of it?” quer- 
ied Mr. Roberts. 


“No; and we haven’t heard from the 
Smiths, either. But he translated the writ- 
ing on the package. It denotes a Tokio 
firm of tea merchants. Can’t you read 
Japanese, Mr. Roberts? You might be 
able to make out the brand.” 


“No, I never learned, unfortunately,” 
confessed Mr. Roberts. “It is quite a 
study, and I’ve always been too busy col- 
lecting. But of course we over here never 
ordinarily get the best tea; we only get it 
by favor of such friends as yours. What 
we buy at the stores is only second or 
third grade, or worse. The best tea is 
kept for private use, where it is grown 


Joe appeared, and 
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“Like Kentucky whisky,” volunteered 
Mr. Johnson. 

“Henry!” rebuked his wife. 

Mr. Roberts sipped, while the company 
waited for more gems. 

“Why, tea such as this, in this country, 
is priceless. Probably it cannot be 
bought, and an imitation would be retail- 
ed at five or ten dollars the pound. Of 
course I am only guessing. Notice the 
tint—pale straw. And the aroma, like 
violets. And the lasting flavor. I don’t 
suppose that any of us here can fully ap- 
preciate the bouquet of so fine a tea; only 
the edicated palate of an Oriental can. 
you know that to the Japanese and Chin- 
ese alike there is poetry in tea and tea- 
drinking. A-a-ah!” and he meditatively 
sipped again. ‘This certainly is a treat.” 

So, all in all, the dinner (despite Joe’s 
sullenness over his garment) was a great 
success. The samovar was emptied, and 
every guest went home saturated with te: 
and carrying a little package of the preci- 
ous leaves as a souvenir and after-taste. 

It was three days later when Mrs. John- 
son received the letter which must have 
been delayed: 

We are sending you a little Im- 
perial tea (wrote Mrs. Smith). We 
know that it is the genuine, because 
it was got for us by a friend who ean 
speak the language and has lived 
here many years. We do hope that 
you will like it; but you must watch 
your Japanese boy or he will drink 
it all up! (te., ete.) 
And still she did not mention the name 

of it, by chop or otherwise, and Mrs. 
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Johnson read on hopefully, and came to 
the postscript: 

Of course you won’t mistake and 
drink the packing! That is a cheap 
commercial leaf, put around to pre- 
serve the other. 


Mrs. Johnson gasped. She rushed for 
the kitchen, and for the pantry. Joe was 
not there; evidently he had not yet re- 
turned from school. The package of tea 
was upon the shelf. The contents were 
naturally (and considerably) reduced in 
bulk, and when she plunged her fingers 
inside and groped Mrs. Johnson had no 
difficulty in finding the kernel. In amidst 
the loose tea (and well covered) was a tiny 
cube box—the Imperial tea. And the box 
was empty. 

Oh, that Joe! That deceitful Joe! 
He was not in his room, but he had left 
a note, neatly pinned upon his bed-spread. 

HonoraBieE Missus Ma’amM: 

Tanks for very fine tea. Tanks for 
wearing of very fine bath gown dress, 
lady style. Cousin my very sick, and 


now I go at him to attend. Never 
forget Missus Ma’am so kind. 
With Respects, 
JO. 


“We must never, never tell; never, 
never,’ besought Mrs. Johnson, in tears, 
of her spouse, that evening. “And we all 
thought that the tea was so delicious, and 
it was only the packing! We might have 
known that the Smiths couldn’t have sent 
any such quantity. Oh, Henry!” 

“Well,” said Henry, “I always did like 
coffee best, anyhow.” 
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THREE TALENTED CANADIANS, HONORED WITH THE RANK OF C.M.G. 


The Making of Titled Canadians 


By 


C. W. Anderson 


N spite of the protests of a few extreme 
I radicals, there need be no apprehen- 

sion that the conveyance of the house- 
hold goods and other effects of the thous- 
ands of Canada-bound settlers aboard the 
Atlantic liners, will be delayed or even 
momentarily impeded by the importa- 
tion of the ribbons, stars, collars, crosses 
and other decorations of newly-created 
knights. At best, the ranks of titled 
Canadians show no signs of being serious- 
ly overcrowded and there is plenty of 
room vet for the creation of some scores 
of Kx.C.M.G.’s and Knights Bachelor, 
without making the position of these 
worthy gentlemen at all uncomfortable, 
either from their own or from the hydra- 
headed publie’s point of view. 

Were there to be a parade of Canadian 
noblemen and knights on Parliament Hill 
on the oceasion of the arrival of His Roy- 
al Highness, the Duke of Connaught—a 
suggestion, which, if carried out with all 
due pomp and ceremony, would doubt- 
less prove extremely popular—spectators 


of the pageant might be surprised to find 
that there were not so many of their fel- 
low-countrymen with handles to their 
names as they imagined. Including those 
honored at the Coronation, the list of 
titled aristocrats to-day embraces five peers, 
seven baronets and fifty-two knights of 
one order or another, a total of sixty-four 
all told. But of these, several might just 
as well be omitted for the reason that they 
have become permanent residents of 
Great Britain and are no longer Cana- 
dians. Of the peers only one, Lord Ayl- 
mer, resides permanently in Canada, and 
while one hesitates to count out Lord 
Strathcona and his noble cousin, Lord 
Mountstephen, yet to all intents and pur- 
poses they are Britishers now. Baroness 
Macdonald, of Earnscliffe, spends most of 
her time abroad, as does the only purely 
Canadian Peer, the Baron de Longueuil, 
whose title dates from before the British 
conquest. 

Of the seven baronets only two reside per- 
manently in Canada, Sir Edward Clous- 
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ton, general manager of the Bank of 
Montreal, and Sir Edward Gordon John- 
son, Who is in the employ of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company. Sir Charles 
Tupper practically spends all his time in 
England. The others, including Sir John 
Beverley Robinson, who is reported to be 
desirous of relinquishing the title, live en- 
tirely abroad. With the exception of the 
Tupper title, which will descend in due 
course to Mr. J. Stewart Tupper, of Win- 
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At one time there were one or two knights 
of the Order of the Bath in Canada, but 
there are none now. 

Those who can reeall the details of the 
recent honor list, will remember that the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, Sir 
Charles Fitzpatrick, was created a Knight 
Grand Cross of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George. This honor raises him 
from the second class of this Order, to 


which he was appointed in 1907, and. 





SIR CHARLES FITZPATRICK, G.C.M.G. 


Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Canada. 


hipeg, the next generation will see very 
few titles passed on from father to son in 
Canada, unless there should be an unex- 
pected epidemic of hereditary title confer- 
ring in the next few years. 

While in Great Britain there are nine 
different classes of knights, in Canada on- 
ly three classes are represented. Canadian 
knights belong either to the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George or to the Royal 
Victorian Order, or else they are Knights 
Bachelor, unattached to any of the orders. 


places him in the first class with Lord 
Strathcona, Sir Charles Tupper, Bart., Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, and Sir Richard Cart- 
wright, the only living Canadians similar- 
ly honored. 

The Order of St. Michael and St. 
George, to which a considerable propor- 
tion of the Canadian knights belong, was 
established in 1818 to commemorate the 
placing of the Ionian Islands under the 
protection of Great Britain. It was limit- 
ed at first to natives of these islands and 
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of Malta and ‘to such other subjects of 
His Majesty as may hold high and con- 
fidential stations in the Meaiterranean.” 
Some years later its scope was enlarged to 
take in the colonies and it is now assign- 
able to any person who has rendered val- 
uable services in either colonial or foreign 
affairs. There are three classes in the 
Order, Knights Grand Cross, who attach 
the letters G.C.M.G. to their names; 
Knights Commanders, who are Kk.C.M. 
G.’s; and Companions, who are C.M.G.’s. 
It was to this third class of the Order that 
President Falconer, of the University - 
Toronto, Professor Adam Shortt, Mr. ¢ 


James and Mr. A. F. Sladen, have hes 
been appointed. 
The Order now comprises the Sover- 


eign, the Grand Master or Principal 
Knight Grand Cross, a number of Royal 
Princes, with honorary foreign members 
of distinction, and the knights and com- 
panions. Its officers are the Prelate, 
Chancellor, Secretary, King of Arms and 
Registrar. The Colonial Office in London 
is its Chancery and it has a chapel in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. Its decorations com- 
prise a badge, star, collar, ribbon, mantle 
and chapeau. 

The badge ix white enamelled, resemb- 
ling a Maltese Cross, but with seven arms 
instead of four. On one side appears the 
Archangel Michael encountering Satan 
and on the other St. George and the Dra- 
gon. Around each is engraved the motto, 
“Auspicium melioris aevi’ (the token of 
a better age). Above the whole badge is a 
crown attaching it to the collar. 

The star of a Knight Grand Cross con- 
sists of seven rays of silver spreading like 
the badge and with a narrow one of gold 
hetween, whilst in the centre is the figure 
of St. George with the motto and the ex- 
tremities of the four arms of a cross pro- 
truding from beneath to halfway 
the ravs. The star of a Knight Command- 


across 


er is smaller and of only four rays. The 
collar is made up of crowned lians (the 
two in front having wines). Maltese 


crosses and ciphers of the letters S.M. and 
S.G. with a crown in the first centre: all 
gold except the crosses, which are of white 
enamel. The ribbon is of Saxon blue 
with a scarlet stripe. It is worn over the 
right shoulder by Grand Crosses and 
round the neck by Knights Commanders, 
who use it in place of the collar for sus- 
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pension of the badge. Companions have 
neither collar nor star and suspend the 
badge from the buttonhole. The mantle 
and chapeau are of blue satin, lined with 
scarlet silk, the latter surmounted with 
white and black ostrich feathers. It is in- 
teresting also to note that the Order is 
limited to one hundred Grand Crosses, 
three hundred Knights Commanders anu 
six hundred Companions. 

The Royal Victorian Order of which 
Lord Strathcona is a Knight Grand Cross 
and Sir Thomas Shaughnessy is a Knight 
Commander, was founded in 1896, and 
was designated as a recognition of personal 


service to Queen Victoria, but since her 
death, has been enormously increased 
in numbers. It contains five classes, 


Knights Grand Cross, Knights Command- 
ers and two classes of Members. 

Knights Bachelor, of whom there are 
now thirty in Canada and to which rank 
the Hon. L. Melvin-Jones, Judge Routhier 
and William Whyte have just been raised, 


do not constitute an “Order.” They wear 
no decoration and have no officers, not- 
withstanding the fact that Sir Tenry 


Pellatt, who Lelones to this class, has been 
Instrumental in forming a Society of 
Knights Bachelor, the object of which is 
to elevate the position of this knighthood. 
There is no lint to the number of these 

knights, 
Considerable misapprehension — exists 
throughout the country as to how knight- 
created, It is venerally assumed that 
the Government of the day is responsible. 
On the contrary, the recommending of 
these honors is the prerogative of the Gov- 
while he may and 


ernor-General, and, 
does take advice and suggestions from the 
Prime Minister, 1 1s Incumbent on 
him to do so, It is tolerably well known 
that Lord Minto conferred knighthood Ol 
one of the officers of the C.P.R., for whom 
lie personally had a high esteem, contrary 
to the wishes of the Government. The 
recommendations are sent from Rideau 
Hall to the Colonial Secretary, not from 
the office of the Canadian Secretary of 
State, as some might expect If the Col- 
onlal Secretary approve of the recommen- 
dations of the Governor-General, he sub- 
mits them to the King for his ap yproval 
and advises that they he approved by ITis 
Majesty. W res the King is supposed: to 
act under the advice of his ministers In 


hot 
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this matter, yet he is considered to have 
more personal say in it than he would have 
in a matter more purely one of policy. 

When the list has been approved, the 
Colonial Secretary notifies the Governor- 
General and he in turn, through his pri- 
vate secretary, informs the recipients of 
the honors that have been conferred on 
them. If the recipient chooses to go to 
Ingland for the purpose, he may be form- 
ally invested by the King. This, however, 
is not essential and the conferring of the 
honor carries the title without formal in- 
vestiture. A central chancery for all the 
orders of knighthood was established in 
1904 and it was ordained that the issue of 
insignia and the registration of warrants 
should be carried out by the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s Department at St. James’ Pal- 
ace. 

Up to 1904, a Knight Bachelor had to 
pay a fee of fifty pounds on the letters 
patent and ten pounds on the warrant for 
the same, but now these fees have been 
abolished and it costs nothing to become 
such a Knight. Members of orders of 
knighthood, however, have to pay very 








SIR FREDERICK BORDEN heavy fees to the officials of the orders. 
Appointed Hon. Surgeon-General to An anomalous situation is created in 
et Sane. Canada by the fact that no recognition 


whatever is accorded to titles in the offi- 
cial Table of Precedence for the Dominion. 
A Canadian might be created a Duke for 
that matter and vet officially he would 
have no more rights than a commoner. 
Of course, in private life a titled personage 
takes rank according to British precedence 
and even on state occasions he is given the 
same standing by courtesy, but that is as 
far as recognition goes. 

The official table of precedence for Can- 
ada was authorized by an Imperial des- 
patch dated 1868, and revised in 1873 
and 1893. It gives the following order: 

1. The Governor-General or officer ad- 
ministering the Government. 

2. Senior officer commanding his Ma- 
jesty’s troops within the Dominion, if of 
the rank of a general and officer com- 
manding his Majesty’s naval forces on the 
British North America station if of the 
rank of an admiral. 











5. The Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario. 
rn ~ 
SIR MAX AITKEN. MP. 4. The Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec. 
-_ y . vT 
Knighted through the influence of the ». The Lieutenant-Governor of Nova 


Unionist Party in England. Scotia. 
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7. The Lieutenant-Governor of Mani- 
toba. 

8. The Lieutenant-Governor of British 
Columbia. 

9, The Lieutenant-Governor of Prince 
Edward Island. 

10. The Lieutenant-Governor of N.W.T. 

11. Archbiships and bishops, according 
to seniority. 

12. Members of the Cabinet, according 
to seniority. 

13. Speaker of the Senate. 

14. Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 

15. Chief judges of courts of law and 
equity, according to seniority. 

16. Members of the Privy Council, not 
of the Cabinet. 

17. The Solicitor-General. 

18. General officers of his Majesty’s 
army serving in the Dominion, and offi- 
cers of the rank of admiral in the royal 
navy serving on the B.N.A. station, not 
being in the chief command. 

19. The officer commanding his Ma- 
jesty’s troops in the Dominion, if of the 
rank of colonel or inferior rank and the 
officers commanding his Majesty’s naval 
forces on the B.N.A. station. 

20. Members of the Senate. 





SIR LYMAN JONES 
President of the Massey-Harris Co. 


6. The Lieutenant-Governor of New 
Brunswick. 

21. Speaker of the House of Commons. 

22. Puisne judges of the Supreme Court, 
according to seniority. 

23. Judge of the Exchequer Court of 
Canada. 

24. Puisne judges of the courts of law 
and equity, according to seniority. 

25. Members of the House of Com- 
mons, 

26. Members of the Executive Council 
(Provincial) within their province. 

27. Speaker of the Legislative Council 
within his province. 

28. Members of the Legislative Council 
within their province. 

29. Speaker of the Legislative Assembly 
within his province. 

30. Members of the Legislative <As- 
sembly within their province. 

31. Retired judges of whatever courts 
to take precedence next after the present 
judges of their respective courts. 

A baronetey such as that conferred on 
Dr. Osler, places him in a rank intermedi- 
ate between the peerage and knighthood. 
He would rank below a Privy Councillor 
or a Knight of the Garter, in which case 





SIR WILLIAM WHYTE 
Vice-President of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
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his social status would be below that of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, who, though only a 
G.C.M.G., is also a P.C. A fee of five 
pounds is paid by everyone who succeeds 
or is created a baronet and he must register 
his pedigree and receive a certificate from 
one of the Colleges of Arms. <A baronet 
has no coronet or robes and in the Eng- 
lish and Irish divisions, no badge what- 
ever beyond the device of “the bloody 
hand of Ulster,” to be charged upon his 
coat of arms. While formerly there used 
to be a heavy money payment for a bar- 
onetey, now all fees save that of registra- 
tion have been abolished. 

The career of Dr. Osler is too well 
known in his native land to need repeti- 
tion here. Tis distinguished public ser- 


vices as physician, lecturer and professor 


have won him world-wide fame, and would 
lone before this have received recognition 
from the crown, had it not been for an 
alleged prejudice against him entertained 
by the late King Edward, who was dis- 
pleased by his famous “chloroform doc- 
trine. Whenever the Doctor's name was 
placed before him, King Edward would, 
it js said, score his name from the list. 
That the present King has a more gener- 
ous opinion of him is evident from the ex- 
ceptional honor he has conferred upon 
hin, 

The advancement of Sir Charles Fitz- 
patrick is in keeping with the long estab- 
lished custom of honoring the Chief Jus- 
tices of the higher courts of the land. As 
occupant of the highest judicial position 
In Canada, it is fitting that he should rank 
above his contemporaries in the provincial 
high courts. For similar the 
Kniehting of Judge Routhier, of Montreal, 


reasons 


mav be taken as a matter of course. 


The honor couferred on Senator Mel- 
vin Jones gives recognition to the in- 


creasingly lportant business interests of 
the Dominion, As head of one of the lare- 
Canada. his elevation 
to knighthood mav be taken as a com- 
that who, 
a humble sphere of action, 


est In:ustries in 


pliment Lo Class of people 
starting 1) 


have surmounted many obstacles and. at- 
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tained to a success that has not only been 
to their own advantage but has also tend- 
ed to the general welfare of the country as 
well. Associated with the West as a 
young man and a member for some time 
of the Manitoba Government, Sir Lyman_ 
has a wide knowledge of Canada, which 
has been increased since he assumed con- 
trol of the Massey-Harris Company in 
IS91, and became a senator in 1901. It 
was by the personal request of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier that Sir Lyman received this hon- 
or. 

The knighting of Sir William Whyte, 
of the C.P.R. and of Sir Max Aitken, M.P., 
which completes the Coronation list of 
knighthoods, does honor to two men who, 
in different ways have done much for 
Canada. Sir William is past the prime of 
life, while Sir Max is just entering upon 
his best years. The former's sphere of 
activity has been the great West, which 
in his capacity of head of the C.P.R.’s 
western lines, he has done so much to 
build up; the latter’s work has lain so far 
in consolidating industrial interests in the 
Mast, work for which he has been peculi- 
arly well adapted. Sir William owes his 
knighthood to the high personal esteem 
in which he is held by Earl Grey; while 
Sir Max was advanced at the request of 
the Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, the unionist 
leader in the British House of Commons. 

And so the work of making Canadian 
knights goes forward and year by year 
sees hew ones selected to take the places of 
those that drop out. The conferring of 
these titles should be a good thing for Can- 
ada, if only the motives are kept pure and 
the means above suspicion. There should 
be as much inspiration for a Canadian boy 
in the thought that some day he may be- 
come a knight as for the American boy in 
reaming that he may yet be president, or 
the French boy, that he may become a 
member of the Legion of Honor, and the 
chances are largely in favor of the Cana- 
dian boy. Viewed in this light, as a 
recognition of real service to the country, 
there should be everything in the system 
of knighthoods to commend them to the 
people. 
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low Curious Cole 
By George T. Batty 


AM prepared to be contradicted by men who had 
I the misfortune to be educated in other Schools, 

but nothing anyone can say will change my fixed 
conviction that the school wherein I picked up such 
knowledge as has, since those days, been my chief 
asset, was—is—the very finest school in the world. 
Smoking, and reflecting, last night, 1 remembered 
my old school friend, “Old Q.” I faney he must 
have been nicknamed “Old Q” chiefly because he 
was so distressingly young. He was one of the quaint- 
est boys I have known. His family name was Cole, 
and there was a sort of floating tradition in the dor- 
mitories that he had onee been christened “Bill.” 
The ordinary schoolboy resents these arbitrary nam- 
ings, and with all the impatience of youth, at once 
proceeds to improve on the baptismal nomenclature. 

Bill had a habit of confining his comment on all 
things to the simple remark, “How curious!” When 
the math. master explained laboriously, and, as Bill 
thought, with unnecessary detail, that the angles at 
the base of some ridiculous triangle were equal, and 
expounded that they were equally equal below the 
base if the sides were elongated, Bill remarked placid- 
ly, “How curious!” Again, when he struck a match 
to see if the gas coming off from a mixture of chalk 
and sulphuric acid would give a good light, and we 
all were stuck up with small bits of broken glass 
when the old pickle-bottle exploded, everyone yelled, 
“Tow curious!” at him so that they shouldn’t have 
to listen to him drawling it out. But he said it, 





too—after we had finished yelling. 
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Therefore, the boys decided, unanimously—tho’ 
without formal consultation—that, obviously, Bull 
should have been christened “Q,” and, like the old 
Marquis of Queensberry, “Q’” he became, and _ re- 
mained so for keeps. 

When I left school I lost him for a time, until 
happening to go to that bit of the Far East, “The 
Golden Chersonese,” just between Burmah = and 
China, I met another ‘old boy” scraping tin out of 
the bed of a river, at a spot no one had thought it 
worth while to name, in the middle of the desolation 
of the Malay Peninsula. He told me that “Q” had 
gone to Japan. Some vears later I happened to call 
in at Nagasaki, and a man there told me “Q” was at 
Moji, on the other side of the island, grubbing coal 
out of the earth. Also he told me this. “Q’s” father 
had died at home while these two were together in 
Nagasaki, and ‘“Q’s” sister had writen to this old 
boy friend, telling him about it, and asking him to 
pass the sad news to “Q” as gently as might be. In 
that direct, considerate way which white men exiled 
in the East usually select, his pal said: 

“Look here, “Q,” old chap, your poor ole Guv- 
nors dead.” 

“QQ” said, quite quietly, “How curious!”— and 
went to lis room. 

Ile didn’t appear again till next morning, and 
neither of them mentioned the matter again, but 
his pal told me that ‘‘Q’s” eyes were a little salmon- 
tinted at breakfast, which, for a chap like “Q” was, 
perhaps, a little strange. 

| don’t know how I came to dream in the baeey- 
smoke about old “Q.” One ean hardly analyze 


memrorres, 
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LITTLE TALES 


FOR SUMMER WEATHER 








“The Green Hour” 


By Deshler Welsh 


WAS on my way from Lausanne to 

Paris. I had been on a quiet hunt 

for over a year, looking for a man 
by the name of Darville, a Frenchman 
who had visited my American town and 
departed suddenly after — but this is 
neither here nor there. 

I could hardly have struck a more un- 
pleasant day, although the sun was shin- 
ing, and it was in the first of the autumn 
months. The concierge of the Riche- 
mont had said to me: 

“Monsieur, it is the first day of the 
Fohn!” 

“The what?” 

“It is a warm wind, Monsieur, that 
blows in Switzerland for two weeks—and 
then we shall have rain. You will find 
your journey very hot and very dusty, I 
fear.” 

“Ah, but that will will be no matter,” 
I said, putting a five-frane piece in his 
hand—“‘T’ll be in Paris then.” 

I found myself on a slow train that 
hardly crept ahead of the warm and ener- 
vating wind from the south. Strange, it 
had a peculiar smell of the sands in it, 
and brought me back to a great waste in 
Africa—the day my tent boy, Booraboola, 
disappeared. But then, that is neither 
here nor there. 

When we finally reached the border, it 
was at a station called Vallorbe, I think, 
the guards shouted out various things in 
unintelligible French, which I saw by 


the gesticulating movements of my fellow 
7 


travelers meant “change cars.” There 
was a long line of “carriages” formed on 
an opposite tract, resembling a row of 
little tin coaches with side doors, each one 
swung wide open and showing a stuffy 
compartment into which I managed _ to 
find a corner seat. There was no aisle 
in this curious vehicle, and I saw that 
we were to be shut in for an all-day ride, 
with not even room enough to stand, el- 
bow to elbow—a most unpleasant human 
contact. 

The eight seats were occupied alter- 
nately by a fat and thin man—each 
looking askancely at the other, with most 


apparent disapprobation. They were of 
various degrees of nationality—French, 
Russian, Swiss—and most decidedly an 


diag- 
Do you remember W ilkie 


Englishman who sat in the corner 
onally opposite. 


Collins’ novel, ““Man and Wife?” Here 
was Goeffrey Dellamay ne in the life, as I 
had seen him played on the stage. Six 


feet in height, at least; a big beard sprout- 
ing from a browned face of health, a pair 
of handsome grey-blue eyes, with a mon- 
ocle over one of them. After the toy 
train had pulled out and began bobbing 
along, this modern Greek god was the 
first to speak. He began by addressing his 
vis a vis, and soon he was engaged in a 
rambling vocal contest that ran from one 
tone to another as he addressed the Swiss 
or the Frenchman. When he talked to 
the Italian who sat next to me, he became 
involved in a clatter, and I saw that his 
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eyes were amusingly diverted to my own. 
Unexpectedly, all of these men excepting 
Geoffrey Delamayne climbed out at the 
first stop. Then as he drew the door to 
with a bang, he turned to me at once. 

“Those fellows took me for a bunco 
steerer.” 

“Why?” 

“Englishmen are noted on the contin- 
ent as being impudently reserved. But I 
am a cosmopolitan. I learned to be one 
the day I saw the column Vendome fall 
in Paris and became a virtual prisoner in 
a boulevard cafe—and compelled to eat 
rats for a living.” 

Late in the afternoon, as we neared 
Dijon—we had been talking about the 
Czar, King Edward, King William and 
Roosevelt, with innumerable cigarettes—— 
my fellow traveler said to me suddenly: 

“What do you say to stopping here over 
night? The table d’hote at the Hotel 
Cloche is one of the best in Europe. We 
can go on to Paris early in the morning 
and then you won’t miss anything. There 
isn’t a better place in which to spend the 
ereen hour than Dijon.” 

“T have never heard of its green hour,” 
| replied, “but I have seen the name on 
mustard pots.” 

And so we got off, and after registering 
at the famous old hotel, sauntered out 
along the rue de la Libertie, saw some of 
the strangest facades in Europe, and in- 
spected the former palaces of the Duke of 
Burgundy. At near six o’clock, with the 
sun in long slants of gold, the working- 
men and women began to fill the narrow 
streets. A procession of them came filing 
toward us from the open square, marching 
with flaming banners and the roll of 
drums. They were proclaiming a strike, 
and the women, with fierce faces and red 
shawls, seemed to be walking out of one 
of Jhillipotean’s pictures of the French 
Revolution. 


We seated ourselves at a little table in 
front of a cafe with rococo decorations. 

“Now for an enjoyable green hour,” 
said my monocled friend. 

“And now,” said I, “you see before you 
a calm and collected man who wouldn’t 
hurt a fly. You have talked about a 
green hour, and I haven’t dared to show 
my hand. What is it? A gold brick? 
Or is it a flim-flam game? We got off at 
Dijon to have it, and I have been too 
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much afraid that ’d make an ass of my- 
self if I asked any questions, but please 
tell me at once, Geoffrey Delamayne, 
what is it, or what is it not?” 

“My son,” said he, “be quiet, learn of 
us Britishers the secret of phlegmaticism 
and complacency. Prepare yourself, for 
this green hour is now at hand—benold 
Antoine comes!” 

The little waiter, who had been hop- 
ping around like a Jack in the box, placed 
before us a bottle of Dijon absinthe, an 
iced carafe, and goblets. We tasted and 
sipped. 

“This is the green hour,” he said. 
“Watch it mellow with the autumnal sun! 
Let me tell you a story. <A true story— 
a tragic story of the green hour. I knew 
the girl. She was from Dijon!” 

“Go ahead.” I said, as Antoine brought 
more ice. 

“Madamoiselle de Lorme,”’ he began, 
“was a very charming girl, with a number 
of accomplishments unusually well pur- 
sued. She could sew well, play the piano 
well, and could write well. She had a 
wonderfully keen appreciation for wit 
and humor, and was, if anything, as good 
a literary and dramatic critic as I ever 
met, although that was not, indeed, her 
vocation. She was an orphan and had 
no one bothering her about anything—ex- 
cept a married and divorced sister, and she 
Was a pretty sort of a chaperone, as might 
be expected. Madamoiselle de Lorme, was 
of age, and possessed some 500,000 franes, 
to do with as she chose. 

“Among her numerous admirers and 
attendants were two men of radically dif- 
ferent turn of mind and physical appear- 
ance. One lived in a manufacturing town 
hard by, and was doing very well in his 
linen business. He was tall and angular, 
but was rather well put together, and 
could say great things to a girl without 
giving offence. She met him one day 
on the bedch at Trouville. Subsequently, 
she met the other man. He was wholly 
of a classical temperament—a reader, a 
writer, a thinker, somewhat intense, strik« 
ing in feature, and ardent as a Romeo. 
He fell distractingly in love with the girl. 
She seemed to meet all his fancied re- 
quirements exactly. ‘She sympathized 
most magnetically with all his struggles 
and ambitions, and he could not imagine 
that his future life would be worth the 
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living without her as his wife. But he 
was a young journalist, with such a lim- 
ited income that he did not see how he 
could support Madamoiselle de Lorme in 
the manner she would expect. As to her 
own fortune, strange to say, Frenchman 
that he was, he took no account, and had 
a very vague idea concerning it. In fact, 
I think, if I am not mistaken, that he 
presumed she was dependent on her sis- 
ter. However, as that may be, he was 
overwhelmingly in love with her, and fin- 
ally told her so. He was irresistible to 
her and she accepted his feverish declara- 
tions with tears in her eyes—and many 
embraces. She laughed at his fears re- 
garding the adequacy of his earnings, and 
declared it would be her love and privilege 
to meet all their future expenses at least 
halfway, and perhaps more than that. 
Then he worked like a Trojan. Wrote 
a book and many essays for the papers and 
became much talked about. Two months 
prior to the day set forth for their mar- 
riage, Madamoiselle de Lorme went with 
her sister for a fortnight at Trouville. She 
wrote him the second day of her arrival 
with all the fervor of a Juliet acted by a 
3ernhardt. Then came nothing further 


for a week and he telegraphed her. But 
the reply was as cold and bloodless as ten 
words could cover. When she returned 
to Paris she evaded him, and finally on an 
interview told him she did not love him 
any more. ‘Two weeks after that she mar- 
ried the linen spinner. With him she 
led a cat and dog life. Accused him of 
having only a commercial brain, and be- 
gan to realize that she had murdered her 
own heart. Then they separated. But 
he did not go on spinning. The other 
day I saw both these men drunk with 
absinthe, dishevelled, and with frozen 
kind of eyes, sitting at the same table in 
the Boulevard des Italiens. They were 
passing the green hour together.” 


Antoine began dripping water from the 
earaffe again into the goblets. In front 
of us the passers-by seemed to get gayer 
and gaver, while the sun was setting in 
an opalesque sea. 

I had been singularly interested in Del- 
lamayne’s story. 

“What was the name of the young 
iD renchmé an, the journalist?” I asked. 

“Darville,” he replied. 


The Lonesomeness 


By Francis Dickie 


NLY the sighing of the autumn wind 
through the pines and the occasional 
hoot of a horned owl broke the still- 

ness; a half moon rode in the sky and 
under its light the trees on the near ridges 
stood out vague, indistinct, distorted. 

Pearson sat in the little, square, log 
shanty watching the play of the fire-light 
on the farther, tar-papered wall. The 
little room was in darkness and the leap- 
ing flames through the half-open stove 
door threw wierd, grotesque lights out into 
the gloom. 

The grip of the cities was on him; the 
lonesomeness. He was at that stage when 
a man wavers between love and hatred of 
the silences. To-night all the dreary emp- 
tiness of it struck him fully. The mem- 


ories of the years lived beside the roar of 
the city were flitting before him. He 
felt a fierce longing to be back, to be him- 
self again. His young old, clean-shaven, 
handsome face was drawn and grey, fight- 
ing an old fight. He rose and, crossing 
the room took down from a shelf a long, 
red bottle and for several minutes stood 
holding the liquor between himself and 
the flames. It gurgled and gleamed a 
dozen colors in the firelight and to the 
man standing there it seemed like some 
evil thing, masteryful. With a gesture 
he dropped back into his seat, set the bot- 
tle on the table. 

“Because of you has this always to be,” 
he asked aloud, his voice heavy and life- 
less, ‘Living from day to day with noth- 
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ing but gnawing pain. God! Forgive 
me. Let me forget it all for to-night,” 
his voice trailed off into a dreary murmur. 
For a long time he sat thus his mind 
busy. 

* x ok 

It was almost five years now and in all 
that time he had never been back, never 
been in a city. The wilderness had been 
good to him and sometimes he almost 
forgot the past and at other times he was 
near winning the fight; then again would 
come the longing for the lights, the life 
and that woman. 

Five years ago life had seemed so 
bright, his law practice good, himself 
handsome, popular; then the night at the 
(;overnor’s ball when drunk, he had 
humiliated her before them all. How 
vividly the scene came back to him to- 
night. Her delicately-cut face and the 
wide blue eyes with their mingled ex- 
pression of grief and hurt pain. He had 
seen her but once again on the afternoon 
of the day he left. It had been a brief 
parting, neither showing the bitterness. 
tle remembered standing before her and 
his words came back to him: “I’m going 
away to-night, Hazel, perhaps for good. 
I don’t ask anything of you because I 
don’t deserve it, but some day I want to 
come back a man and if you are here—” 

And she had given him her hand with 
a slow, pained smile upon her lips and 
then he had gone out into the gathering 
darkness of the spring night. 

He had come West and became one of 
the many men helping to build the great 
transcontinental line. Shrewd, _ level- 
headed, resourceful and a born leader, 
Pearson had prospered as a contractor. 
Five vears ago! What an age it seem- 
ed to him as he sat there. Gradually the 
fire died out and a, faint chill crept into 
the room. Slowly he rose from his chair 
and without one glance at the bottle on 
the table he undressed and rolled into his 
bunk. That battle was over. 


The last echo of the foreman’s voice an- 
nouncing quitting time, died away and 
slowly the men filed out of the cut. Pear- 
son, standing on a jutting ledge at the 
farther end, with his elbow resting on his 
half bent knee, his chin sunk in the up- 
turned palm, and wide, soft brimmed hat 
pulled well down, watched with contem- 
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plative eye the departing gangs. A cold 
west wind, spiced with the melancholy 
odors of the dying year, blew in his face 
and the western sky was dull, sombre red. 

He watched the last man pass from 
sight behind the rocks and his heart was 
filled with a vague pity for the toilers. 
How empty, monotonous were their lives. 
The long days and months and years of 
toil for which they got so little. A week’s 
debauch in some little town and then— 
back to work. And yet they seemed 


happy. He wondered if he would drop to 
such a life. 
Heavy steps awoke him from his 


reverie and looking up he met the big 
blue eyes of the foreman fixed on him 
quizzically. 

“T tank we better be goin’ to supper, 
Mister Pearson.” 

“All right Olaf,’ and together they 
slowly descended the cut. 

“I’m going to town to-morrow, Olaf,” 
the contractor interjected. 

“Benora?” questioned the Swede. 

“No,” smiled Pearson, amused at the 
man’s apparent concern. The saloons, 
gambling joints and the sporting hovses 
of the railroad town held no attraction for 


him. 


The big foreman halted and turned 
half around on the narrow path and stood 
looking at his employer for a_ long 
moment, trouble clouding his big, 
blue eyes. They understood each 
other, these two men. Between 
them was a comradeship, a_ perfect 
understanding. Many were the things 
Pearson did and said that were incompre- 
hensible to his big foreman, and his go- 
ing away at the worst season stirred his 
curiosity. He groped in his mind for the 
wherefore of it and Pearson seeing the 
changing expression felt the perfectness 
of his friendship. At least the wilderness 
had brought him a friend, a true friend. 

“TY tank you better not go just now, 
Mister Pearson; I don’t be able to make it 
go alone; you don’t need anything any- 
how?” 

It was the most Olaf had ever said at 
once and Pearson, noting the lie, for Olaf 
was perfectly able to handle everything 
single handed, wondered why the foreman 
was so anxious for him to stay. 


“I’m not going on any spree Olaf. I'll 
promise to be good.” 
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“No?” returned the foreman with such 
naive doubt that Pearson was forced to 
laugh. The resounding call of the triangle 
cut short the discussion and they resumed 
their walk. 

Noon the following day found Pearson 
boarding the Overland at the little way 
station forty-five miles from camp. He 
still wore his high, side-lacing top-boots, 
his felt hat, soft’ blue shirt and cartridge 
belt. Entering the chair-car he sank in- 
to a seat and stared out the window at the 
fast flitting landscape of rocks, water and 
trees. Slowly the darkness came on and 
the trees and rocks became a vague, swift- 
ly passing blur. Strangely enough, even 
to himself he could give no reason for the 
journey. Something, a subconscious in- 
fluence, had taken hold of him and here 
he was drawing swiftly nearer the city so 
full of old memories. 

It was almost twenty-one o’clock when 
the Overland drew into the long train 
shed. He alighted and passed through 
the huge doors into the street. Though 
unaware of his bizarre appearance and 
that he was attracting attention he took a 
cab and was soon rattling up town. He 
registered mechanically and followed the 
boy into the elevator. In the bar a three 
piece orchastra was playing T'schaikowsky 
and everywhere was noise and light. 

Alone in his room he lighted a cigar 
and strolled down to the rotunda. It was 
impossible to get over the strangeness he 
felt. Unknown to himself the five years 
had changed him. The city no longer 
was “home”; he felt “alien.” He still felt 
it the following day. He lunched late to 
be alone. Since his arrival he had spoken 
to no one. In the afternoon he went to 
the theatre and walking to the hotel when 
the dusk had fallen he found himself 
wishing himself back in camp; sitting 
chaffing the cookee in the long shack, or 
exchanging monosyllables with Olaf in 
the office. Twice during the day he had 
walked to the bar to order a drink, but, 
with strange new strength, his resolve 
came back to him and he lamely asked for 
white rock. The bartender, struck by his 
appearance and looking approval, sniffed 
audibly at the request but Pearson was 
unaware of it. He was too busy trying to 
analyze his feelings. 


Evening again found him at the theatre 
up in the first gallery. He wanted to be 


high up so as to see the people below, in 
the boxes and around him. The orchestra 
commenced. He closed his eyes when the 
lights went out and leaning back took in 
the old familiar waves of sound. 
Presently, lazily opening them again he 
found his gaze fixed on the occupants of 
the upper ‘left-hand box. Slowly recog- 
nition dawned upon him. Yes, it was 


she. No one in all the world could look 
like her. Even at the distance he could 
mark the contour of her face and her 
glorious hair. He leaned forward, lips 
parted, eyes bright. The music, the 


crowded house, the empty five years were 
forgotten. He knew only that it was she 
and that he craved speech with her and 
to see again—her eyes 


The moment the curtain fell Pearson 
was out of his seat and heading for the 
lower entrance. Hastily scribbling a note 
he tipped the usher lavishly and waited, 
breathless. 

He had not written like a returned pen- 
itent. He forgot that, and addressed her 
with the old frankness: “Will you have 
supper in the same little place?—D. P.” 

The boy returned, a folded slip in his 
hand. The railroader tore the paper from 
the boy’s hand. 


“Yes. Meet me at the entrance.” 
Never had time seemed so to drag to 


Pearson. Up and down the smoking 
room he paced chewing a cold cigar. He 
was confused between two impulses. He 


felt a longing to be away from all the 
things around him; to be back in the 
silences. It was a new lonesomeness, the 
grip of the Wilderness. and yet—that 
hair and face and the eyes that he could 


only remember in the shadow of the 
box— |! 
She came to him alone, smiling her 


little, old sweet smile. And she noted the 
broad shoulders, the clear eyes, the easy 
stride and carriage of the woodsman, and - 
in her heart she was strangely proud. 

They drove in silence to the little cafe 
and when their orders had been taken and 
they were once more alone—there was 
silence, a silence in which the years re- 
hearsed themselves until, the two unravel- 
ling memories, reached the present mo- 
ment. 


The man _ spoke, 
steady. 


his voice low but 
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“TTazel, | don’t know what brought me 
here to-night. Fate I think. But two 
nights ago, back there in the bush,” he 
waved his hand over toward the West, “TI 
found myself, and then—well I came 
here. I’ve lived a century in five years. | 
said [ would come back a man and I 
have, and—I want you. I have found a 
new life; a bigger life than the narrow 
confined one I used to live. And Hazel, 
even as | sit here with all my world at 
stake I feel the grip of the wilderness. I 
can't give it up and I—I can’t give you 
up. Its—I guess the grip of the wilder- 
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ness. Say you'll forget the past, it’s hope- 
less unless—” 

He was leaning far over the table, his 
hands gripping the edge, his eyes blazing, 
hungry, his whole form pleading and yet, 
to the girl, almost commanding. 

She sat breathless for a moment and 
then, when he stopped, caught his great 
fist in her slender white hands and loosed 
the grip of the fingers on the woodwork. 

“T_T’ll go with you, man dear—any- 
where.” She said. There were immeas- 
urable depths in the blue eves, and Pear- 
son paced the streets till dawn to work off 
the new intoxication of happiness. 





Music Hath Charms 


By Helen M. 


LD man Smallweed turned himself 

irritably in bed, and thumped his 

pillow with a rheumatic, but still 
vigorous, fist. 

“Blame me, if L ain’t sick of it all; fust 
they comes and sings ‘Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep.” Lovely song that. 
Don’t suit me though! Then they comes 
an’ tries “Ome Sweet ‘Ome,’ for a change 
like, and expects us chaps to enjoy it.” 


“But, Mr. Smallweed.” exclaimed the 
nurse, In a horrified tone of voice, ‘You 
ought to be grateful to the dear kind 


ladies who sing for all you old gentle- 
men. oe 

“TL ain't,” said the patient, with a grunt 
of pain, as he cautiously endeavored to 
move his lee to a warmer spot, “T ain't. 
lin sick of their old songs,” and then im 
answer to the nurse’s astonished gaze, he 
broke out: 

“If vou'd a bin in a “Ome for two mor- 
tal vears, and was going to stay there till 
the Lord knows when, an’ your two legs 
Was as stiff as pokers with the rheumatiz, 
an’ you ‘adn't no friends or place to go to, 
vou wouldnt want to ‘ear nothing but 
“Ome Sweet Ome,’ not even with a wiolin 
obligato.” The tone of cutting sarcasm) 


with which he brought out the last two 
words was too much, even for nurse Ann’s 
eravity, and she turned to hide a smile, 


Drummond 


“You're tired now,” she said soothingly, 
“Tl ask the ladies if they havn't some- 
thing a little more cheerful to sing, when 
they come this afternoon.” 

The old face mollified a little. 

“T take that to be real kind of vou, 
nurse,” he said, and then with a sigh of 
relief, he noted the passage of his bosom 
friend, Unele Ebenezer, down the ward. 
Unele Ebenezer was a little crinkled speci- 
man who looked as if life had dealt hard- 
ly with him, but his was a cheerful soul, 
and one that took interest in everything, 
from the way his turnips were cooked at 
dinner, to the supposed love affairs be- 
tween the little housemaid and the elevator 
boy, 

“Visitin’ day, Smallweed! You ain’t 
got vour new tie on!” he remarked, as he 
propelled his wheel chair to a convenient 
spot by the bedside. 

Now this was exceedingly tactful of 
Unele Ebenezer, for ties were the one van- 
ity of lite that old man Smallweed still 
clung to; and as to whether, with his an- 
nual Chrismas present, he would invest 
in a blue tie with vellow dots or a red one 
with purple sky-rockets, Was a subject as 
inexhaustible as it was futile. 

“{ don’t take much stock in visitin’ day 
now,” returned the rheumatic, with a de- 
pressed air, “I ain’t musical,” 

















“Lord bless ye, neither am I,” chirped 
Uncle Ebenezer, rubbing his nose retlec- 
tively, “least ways, I don’t think I am. 
How does a fellow know whether he is or 
not?” 

Grandpa Smallweed glared out accus- 
ingly from under the “bed- clothes. “If 
you like “Ome Sweet ‘Ome,’ ”’ he snarled, 
‘“vou're musical; if you don’t, you ain’t; 


that’s ‘ow I works it.” 

“Well, ain’t that clever of you!” return- 
ed Unele Ebenezer, admiringly, “T like 
some of the pieces they sing. I think 


they’re real classy,” and he scratched his 
head ruminatively, “but they ain’t as 
you'd call very lively like, they’re sort of 
soothin’ an’ sweet.” Old man Smallweed 
only grunted in a depressed way, and com- 


posed himself for his afternoon forty 
winks. 
* * * 
The Musical Committee of St. John’s 


Church met on Thursday at the Rectory, 
and as the business was neither long nor 
complicated the ladies were refreshing 
themselves with tea and conversation. 

“T do think the old men at the Home 


are the most ungrateful things,” began 
Mrs. McLeod. ‘“‘Now, yesterday was imy 
day, and I got young Burns to sing. You 


know how hard he is to get hold of too! 
I told him to bring some of those sweet 
old-fashioned songs, and he sang the ‘Lost 
Chord’ so exquisitely, and then “the ‘Land 
o’ the Leal.’ Really, I nearly cried, and, 
do vou know,” Mrs. MeLeod’s bonnet 
shook impressively, ‘‘some of the old men 
just grunted! Grunted, my dears! And 
wouldn't even be pleasant. I was so morti- 
fied !”’ 

“Was that all the programme?” 
quired the rector’s wife. 

“No. My daughter played for them 
too.” 

“What did she play?” 
the Rector’s wife, blandly 

“T really don’t know; 
ven's sonatas, I think,” returned Mrs. 
Leod, “I know I enjoved it.” 

“Tm sure,” murmured all 
politely. 

The Rector’s wife poured herself an- 
other cup of tea before answering; then 
she said: “I believe it’s my day next week, 
isn’t it?” 

The secretary 


en- 


again enquired 


one of Beetho- 


Mc- 


the ladies 


nodded: “Yes, Mrs. 


Andrews,” 
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“Well,” said the Rector’s wife, em- 
phatically, “I am going to have a pro- 
eramme that those ‘old souls will enjoy, 
and I want you all to come and hear it 
too.” 

Mrs. McLeod rose majestically. ‘‘Noth- 
ing could have been more enjoyable to me 
than the exquisite music provided yester- 


dav, Mrs. Andrews. I never he: ard my 
daughter play so well.” 

“No, indeed,” murmured the — ladies 
soothingly. “Dear girl, she has such 
soul.” 

The next morning the Rector’s wife 


rose early, wrote several notes and stayed 
long at the telephone that the Rector, 
usually the mildest of men, made a meek 
but decided objection. 
“My dear, are you giving a church so- 


cial or getting the character of a new 
maid? I really must get this sermon 


done.’ 

“You poor soul,” sympathized his wife, 
“when you see the results of my morning’s 
work at the Church Home on Wednesday, 
you won't ever grumble again. Good bye! 
I’m gone for the afternoon now,” and she 
went, laughing. 

a Ss 

“Visiting day” at the Home was clear 
and bright, but Grandpa Smallweed was 
distinctly low in his mind, and even 
Uncle Ebenezer’s cheerful spirits sank a 
little as he watched the Committee—there 
seemed to be dozens of them—step brisk- 
ly up the street and into the Home. 

“Here comes Mrs. Thompson, her that 
sings the hymns—and Mrs. McLeod and 
her daughter, that’s the one that staved so 
long at the piano—an’ the Rector,” en- 
umerated Uncle Ebenezer from his post at 
the window. “And here’s a man with 
fiddle—two men!—and more wimen.”’ 
Grandpa Smallweed turned painfully in 


bed. “I knew it,” he grunted, “It’s “Ome 
Sweet “Ome, with a wiolin obligato. We 
‘avn’t ’ad it for two mortal weeks. Oh, my 


bones!” 

Then the concert began with—the Mer- 
vy Widow waltz. Mrs. Mcleod frowned. 
“You can at least educate them up to 
something better than this,” she whisper- 
ed irritably to her daughter. But that 
voung lady was too interested to pay atten- 
tion. Then a young man recited a ter- 


ribly funny piece of poetry, and the quar- 
this time a medley of 


tette plaved again, 
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two-steps, out of which even the dullest 
could discern the strains of that fascin- 
ating, if unelassical tune, known as 
‘Turkey in the Straw.” And the old men 
were applauding, clapping feebly and de- 
lightedly, rapping their sticks on the floor, 
shuffling their old feet in time to the in- 
spiring rag-time. 

“Sit up and listen, Grandpa,” adjured 
Uncle Ebenezer, energetically poking the 
bed-clothes, “It’s real lively.” 

“T am list’n,” growled a subterranean 
voice from under the quilt. 

“Well, set up an’ look as if you was,’ 
returned Uncle Ebenezer, composing him- 
self placidly for the next event, and then 
suddenly grabbing him, he cried: 

“Sit up, you old fool. It’s a Punch an’ 
Judy!” 

“Ridiculous!” sniffed Mrs. MeLeod, try- 
ing her best to keep from smiling as the 
aviie Punch demolished the lovely Judy 
at one fell swoop. But no one heard her. 
Slowly the quilt on the corner bed heaved, 
ail ear appeared, then a head and gradu- 
ally old man Smallweed emerged from 
the depths of gloom and blankets in 
which he had shrouded himself, and with 
an embarrassed grin at Uncle Ebenezer, 
composed himself to listen. Gradually 
the thrill of youthful enthusiasm gripped 
him, and as, with shrill squeals of rage, 
the combatants grappled for the last time, 
Grandpa’s excitement burst forth. 

“Biff ’im in the eye!” he shouted 
hoarsely, waving his red bandana. “Don’t 
let ’im dewn ye, Judy!” 

Uncle Ebenezer patted his shoulder. 
“You're real chirpy, ain’t ye?” he com- 
mented admiringly, as the audience turn- 


ed to smile sympathisingly at the cld 
partisan of Women’s Rights. 

But hardly had the applause for Punch 
died away, when, as the Rector’s wife said, 
‘‘a real lady from a real theatre” appeared, 
nodded a laughing smile to the quarteite 
from under her big hat, and swung into 
‘Has Anybody Here Seen Kelly?” 

Never had she sung to such an enthusi- 
astic audience. The old faces were quiver- 
ing with delight, and the withered hands 
ached from such clapping. 

“T always wanted to hear that, Ma’am,” 
said old Wickson who had been tied down 
to his chair for seven years, “It’s a lovely 
song.” 

“An’ you sing it real well!’ added 
Uncle Ebenezer kindly, fearing lest in the 
praise of the song, the singer might be for- 
gotten. 

“Tt was just lovely—everything!” sigh- 
ed ancient Mr. Smithers from his bed. “I 
never had such an elegant afternoon. 
Never !”’ 

The performers having gone, peace 
settled once more on Ward 2. 

“T liked the Punch an’ Judy the best,” 
observed Uncle Ebenezer critically. ‘“‘It 
was such a change like.” 

Grandpa Smallweed moved his leg to its 
accustomed spot before he answered. “T 
didn’t,” he grunted at last. “I liked the 
one about Kelly. I ain’t heard as good a 
chune since I was young. It’s none of 
vour soothin’ melodies to touch the ’eart. 
It’s a real chune, that.” He whistled a 
bit of it under his breath, and then chuck- 
led wickedly. “I don’t think as ’ow we'll 
‘ave any more “Ome Sweet ’Ome,’ not 
even with a wiolin obligato, eh, Eben- 
ezer?”’ 


? 





Was It Murder ? 


By R. Parker Dawson 


ORD said it was a will-o-the-wisp. I 
thought it was someone lighting 
matches. We argued the matter 
pro and con but could not agree. The 
light coming and going on the opposite 
shore of Mud Bay, near the water’s edge. 


“Jove!” exclaimed Gord at last. “If 
it is caused by human agency it must be 
those two men whom we saw in that boat 
this afternoon.” 

“Yes,” I returned. “They seemed to 
have a camping outfit with them. You 
can sure bet your shooter that’s who it is!” 
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We dropped the subject. 

“Come on, Harvey! Souse that bonfire 
and get to roost,’ called Gord, from the 
tent a few minutes later. 

“Don’t need any sousing; its sprinkling 
rain now. That'll soon put it out,” said I, 
tying the tent flaps after me and prepar- 
ing for bed. 


* * * 


Gord was snoring and I was just drift- 
ing off when a shout came wavering on the 
rising wind from the lake. Heavy drops of 
rain were thumping on the tent roof as we 
rushed down to the water’s edge, in scanty 
night attire. A boat was seeking a land- 
ing 

“Row harder! D—m you! You ninny! 
Row I tell you! That rain will get me 
yet!’ screamed an old man’s voice. “You 
aren ‘t worth the dirt on my boots. Curse 

ou! 

“Hey! Hey! You people there, can you 
give me shelter from the rain?” he called 
to us. 

“Sure!” we yelled in chorus. 
right up to the tent.” 

They entered the tent presently, and we 
saw by the light of the flickering candle, 
a crippled old man supported by a thin 
young man of about nineteen. 

“Dad has just got over a bad spell of 
inflammatory rheumatism and he is scared 
of getting wet,” explained the young man 
with a sickly grin, trying to make himself 
heard above the noise of the downpour on 
the canvas roof. 

“Well,” Gord exclaimed. “What are 
you camping out with him for then?” 

“Tt’s the doctor’s orders. He has lung 
trouble, and our tent didn’t come, so when 
we saw the storm comin’ we _ hustled 
across to your bonfire lookin’ for shelter. 
It’s bad out, ain’t it?” referring to the 
storm and spreading out some bedding. 
“We just got here in time.” 

He seemed to think he had talked too 
much and offended the old man, toward 
whose face he glanced uneasily. 

“Yer tent doesn’t leak, does she?” asked 
the rheumatic one, peevishly, peering up 
at the tent roof. 

We said no. 

With drowsy attention I watched the 
young chap prepare their bed in the un- 
even ground. The spot he selected had a 


“Come 


rather abrupt slope towards the tent walls. 
He prepared the old man for bed by tying 
him up in numerous shawls, and blankets. 
The old churl muttered curses and foul- 
mouthed epithets at the grandson as he 
did so, accusing him of being awkward 
and slow. 

“Yes, yawn! Ninny! All you think of 
is your own sleep. Little you care if I 
am in misery all the time!” he snarled, 
striking feebly at the boy with his cane. 
Then followed a space of quietness during 
which I listened to the storm and watched 


the flicker of the candle-light on the 
young man’s lank white limbs as he 
stripped for bed. 

et ee * 


We were restless, for despite our intense 
drowsiness we were continually annoyed 
by the old man screaming abuse and 
striking the grandson for rolling in his 
pet down on him as he lay crushed up 

gainst the firmly pegged walls. However, 
he began to snore peacefully. I, too, was 
drowsing off when a sharp peal of thunder 
waked me again and I saw by the lght- 
ning flash the young fellow adjusting tie 
pegs which held down the wall-curtains. 
[ was too sleepy to investigate and drop- 
ped off next moment. 

When I awoke the sun was shining 
warmly on the tent and only myself and 
the boy were under its roof. He sprawled 
out in abandon. ‘There was something 
curious about the expression on his face. 

“Harvey!” called Gord. ‘For God’s 
sake! Come here!” 

Scrambling up, I ducked through the 
flaps. Gord was bending over a sodden 
bundle of clothes at the side of the tent 
under the ropes. As I looked he turned 
it over, exposing to view the white face 
of the old man, dead. By his side were 
several uprooted tent pegs. 


* * * 


“Why did you do it?” we asked, gazing 
down in horror at the unconcerned face 
of the youth. 

“He kept yappin’ away at me all night, 
and I couldn’t sleep. Anyway, I just 
pulled the pegs so he could roll over far- 
ther. *Tain’t my fault if I rolled him 
out into the rain when I was a-sleepin’!” 
he said. 
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A Run of Luck 


By William Hugo Pabke 


¢é ’ now he’s an iditor,” said Dono- 

A‘ hue, gazing at us for approval 

and nodding his head with em- 

phasis. “Yis, gintlemin, an iditor, an’ I 

done it fer him.” He picked up a stack 

of blue chips and ran them through his 
fingers. 

“Tell us the story of it,” I begged. It 
was an old story to me but the fascination 
increased with each telling and, moreover, 
it was true. In the old days when we were 
cub reporters we had tried to help out our 
meager salaries with an oceasional flier 
on the wheel, but the years had brought 
wisdom and now it was merely for a chat 
that we came. 

I had been the first of the newspaper 
buneh to discover Donohue’s, then had 
come Johnnie Holt—he who was now an 
‘Gditor,’ and then Billy Mayhew and 
Pinky Rogers, who were with me this 
night. There is something wickedly at- 
tractive about a gambling joint to men 
who like to see all sides of life. We three 
possessed the proper mental attitude to 
enjoy it to the full. We had been through 
it, had graduated, and were now content 
to be the amused spectators at the game. 

And then Donohue was such an anom- 
aly. Somewhere back of the cold glitter 
of his huge diamond beat the kindest 
heart in the world and yet there never was 
a man who was out for the coin with more 
whole-souled eagerness than he—and he 
got it, too. 

Billy Mayhew was getting restless and 
swung his legs with inereasing violence. 
He was the only privileged character al- 
lowed to sit on the precious red and black 
table that represented a mint to the pro- 
prietor. 

“Tell us about Johnnie Holt,” he 
raising himself on his hands. 

“T will hav’ put this story togither 
as bist I can,” began Donohue. “It’s part 
what I seen, part what I hearn outside, 
an’ the rist of it what Johnnie tills me 
himsilf. 

“He was ‘Johnnie’ to me in thim days 
an’ he always will be, even so be he 7s an 
iditor. Johnnie, whin he was reportin’ on 


said, 


the ‘Star’ used to come here reg’lar—an’ 
a more cheerful loser I niver seen. What's 
more, he always lost—excipt wance, which 
is what I’m now tillin’ about. He was the 
onluckiest an’ the smilin’est youngster 
ever I ran acrost. Wan night—now here’s 
what I hearn outside—wan night Johnnie 
had wint over to Upton to see his gurrl. 
Him an’ her had been goin’ togither fer 
a good long while an’ Johnnie was gittin’ 
nervous like beca’se there didn’t seem no 
show of their bein’ able to marry. This 
night he wint an’ threw the whole thing 
up —tills the gurrl he ain’t got the face to 
keep her waitin’ anny longer fer him, 
that he’s a no-good, can’t save a pinny, 
an’ all that. 

“Says she to him—so I hearn—‘John,’ 
says she, “if you will only git a little bit 
ahead—just a little for a rainy day—l'll 
risk it.’ He tells her what a fat chance 
he has of iver gittin’ ahead wan cint and 
it w’u’d bitter be all off. 

‘Thin out he runs through that bloom- 
in’ sub-urrban town fer the tin-tin train. 
He just makes it. Whin he digs to pay 
his fare he finds jist thirrty cints—I don’t 
mane twinty-nine cints nor even thirrty- 
wan cints, but jist what I said. 

“Gintlemin, the fare from Upton is a 
quarter, but whin you pay on the train 
‘tis thirrty cints, an’ you git a rebate 
chick.” 

We all nodded our comprehension of 
his narrative to this point, and Donohue 
proceeded. 

“Now, you will understand that whin 
Johnnie got off the train he was busted, 
down and out busted, with the exception 
of that scrap of grane an’ white paper 
wort’ wan nickel. There was no money 
annywhere—not in th’ bank, not at home, 
not wan cint in his jeans. 

“The b’y was lonely, of course—lonely 
as the divil. It was airly in the evenin’ 
fer a newspaperman, so he comes down 
here to see me an’ to watch what’s goin’ 








on.” 
“Now here is what I gits from him 
afterwards. When he comes in here he 


has no idea of participatin’ in the fes- 
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tivities. Johnnie was niver wan to bor- 
row. Stone broke hav’ I known him to 
be time and time again—but niver did 
I know him to owe a man a cint. 

“He shtands ’round dejicted like fer 
awhile, right where he can watch the play 
on the wheel. I was doin’ the thrick me- 
silf that night, seein’ as how I’d fired 
Shorty Burke fer hittin’ the booze the 
night befure. 

“Suddintly Johnnie comes over to the 
table. ‘Donohue,’ says he, laughin’ like, 
‘will you lit me play this for what it’s 
worth?’ An’ he holds out the rebate chick. 

“Sure,” says I, laughin’ back at him, 
thinkin’ the kid was foolin’. 

“He puts his foolish bit of paper on 
the rid an’ I sphins the ball. She sthops 
on arid number, an’ I slaps down a white 
chip on top of Johnnie’s long grane. 

“He laves it on an’ I sphins ag’in. He 
wins that time an’ I hand out two more 
white b’vs. There’s a kind of a twinkle 
in the kid’s eyes as he plays the rid for 
the thirrd time, an’ he busts out laughin’ 
whin he wins agin. 

‘“*Three times is enough,’ says he, ‘T’ll 
try black,’ an’ he pushes his forty cints 
acrost the table. She sure shtops on black 
that time an’ he doubles his pile. 

“Just wance more fer luck,’ he says, 
wid a bit of a catch in his vice, ‘Black 
she is agin,’ says I after the whirrl. 

“Johnnie reaches over an’ picks up his 
chips—wan dollar an’ fifty-five cints, not 
includin’ his claim on the railroad. He 
shtands there ondecided fer a minute an’ 
thin dumps twinty nickels on Single O. 

“The nixt minute I busts out laughin’ 
at the joke on mesilf. ‘Single O,’ I sings 
out, an’ a roar wint up all ’round the table. 
— “Cash,” says the kid, me at the same 
time countin’ out his thirrty-five plunks. 

“Johnnie walks away from the lay-out 
an’ I seen him doiri’ some harrd thinkin’ 
out of the tail of me eye. Pretty soon 
back he comes, an’, ‘Donohue,’ says he, 
‘will vou take a twinty-dollar bit on Sin- 
gle O to repeat?’ The ball hadn’t shpun 
since his last win an’ was shtill cuddlin’ 
down nixt to Single Willie. 

““Done,’ says I, feelin’ by this time 
that I wanted some of me money back, 
seein’ as how the customers was all givin’ 
me the laugh an’ me feelin’ foolish. 


“Out comes Johnnie wid four of me 
good V’s an’ shpots thim on the single 
grane. Well, gintlemin, I hav’ seen 1ix- 
citement in this point befure. There was 
the time I took Sport Lamarr’s offer of 


a t’ree-hundred-dollar bit on number 
eliven, an’ glad I was whin the ball 


shtopped on siventeen, seein’ as I shtood 
to lose tin thousan’ five hundred on wan 
turrn of the wheel. As I say, ixcitement 
hav’ I seen, but nivir to equil the bunch 
that night as they hung over the table. 


“T looked at the four fives on the grane 
background, thin acrost at Johnnie. He 
laughs an’ touches his hat in a mili-tarry 
salute. ‘Fire,’ says he, sort of gay like. 
[ picks the ball out of the bucket an’ lays 
it clost to the rail. Thin she wint wid 
all the foree of me hand. 

“*Round an’ ’round, 
buzzed—seemed as if she would nivir 
strike the brasses. Whin she did, she be- 
haved somethin’ awful—from wan side of 
the wheel to the other she jumped like a 
thing wid the life in it. I looks at Johnnie 
an’ there is a faraway look in his eyes as 
though he was lookin’ through the walls 
an’ seein’ somethin’ beyant. White he 
was, gintlemin, white as this nickel chip, 
but the smile was playin’ about the game 
b’y’s mout’ like it always did. 


an’ ’round she 


“The ball gives wan more long jump 
quarterin’ right acrost the wheel an’ thin 
she fill. I gave wan look, an’, belave me 
or not, I yilled as happy as anny of the 
rist of the b’ys who sung out ‘Single O, 
by 





“There’s not much more to till. I 
cl’aned out the cash drawer, an’ dug down 
in me jeans an’ handed the kid siven hun 
dred of me hard-earned ones. 

““TDonohue,’ savs the kid, ‘I’m sorry | 
can’t give you your revenge, but it would 
n’t be right to my wife.’ 

“Wan thing more—it was me who kiss: 
ed Misses Iditor Johnnie Holt fust on her 
weddin’ day about six months after what 
occurred the night I’m tillin’ you about.” 

As the first of the evening’s customers 
began to straggle in, we shook hands with 
Donohue, and made for the stairs. 

“That man,” began Billy Mayhew, in 
a voice that trembled slightly, “that man 
is a—a corker!”’ 

“More than that!” said Pinky: and I 
agreed. 
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Sally’s Soul 


By Myra Webb McCord 


NEVER saw them before, and I've 
never seen them since, that evening 
in the little German restaurant. Her 

eyes were the bluest—and serious to their 
ereat depths. They surely had _ never 
laughed. Her face was white; and the 
years—probably not thirty—had drawn 
her red lips into a thin line, with corners 
curved downward. He lounged in a chair 
opposite her, his great bulk crowned with 
a full, red face, eyes prominent and red- 
lined. 

“What will you have?” he asked, scan- 
ning the card. 

“Wried smelts, tomato salad, and cof- 
fee,” she answered, very distinctly, un- 
folding the evening paper and spreading 
it on the table. 

“Fried smelts? Why, they’re not good 
at this season. We never got ’em out 
Boston Harbor way before November or 
December.” ‘The girl did not answer. The 
waiter approached, tapping his order-book 
absent-mindedly. 

“Fried smelts, tomato salad, and cof- 
fee,” the girl repeated quietly. The man 
fumbled the menu card a moment, un- 
seeing. 

“Bring me a_ seidel of—beer—fillet 
steak—mushrooms—” The man’s voice 
trailed off into indistinctness. I was look- 
ing at the girl. “But bring the seidel of 
beer right away,” I heard him add at. last, 
in a tone that jarred. 

The waiter turned to the girl, and re- 
peated her order. The man broke in: 

“And bring the seidel of beer first, will 
you?” 

The stolid face of the man behind the 
chair flushed. ‘“T got the beer order the 
first time you gave it,” he said quietly. 

Sareastically the big man burst forth: 
“Of course! Take your time! But I guess 
you're earning your living here?” 

The girl bent lower over her paper. 
“Give me the markets, Jean,” he said 


oruffly, as the waiter hurried down the 
room. The girl handed him the section 


of the paper she was not reading. 
“T guess they’re in the part you’ve got,” 
the man insisted. 


The man laughed deprecatingly. “Oh, 
never mind; here they are—it’s all right,” 
came a minute after, as he glanced over 
the sheet. 

“Ha, ha!” he chuckled presently. “Had 
a good day to-day.” 

"The girl went on reading. 

“Say, Jean, what are you goin’ to do 
after dinner?” went on the gruff voice. 

“T am going home.” 

“Taxi?” 

‘No; the street car.” 

“Let’s take a taxi.” 

“The street cars are good enough for 
me.” 

The lines deepened in his face. The 
years between them were few, yet the dif- 
ference in the way each had lived them 
was written plain and sharp on the two 
countenances. 

“Jean, what are you goin’ to do about 
that money?” 

“T will discuss that with you when we 
get home.” ‘There was a finality most 
disconcerting in the low voice. 

The little German restaurant had been 
crowded. ‘The shabby waiter had seated 
these two people at the table with Jim and 
myself. Jim seemed amused at the little 
by-play. I shivered slightly, for I sud- 
denly discovered that he was the exact 
counterpart of what the man next him 
must have been ten years ago. The big 
diamond on Jim’s finger irritated me for 
the first time. 

“Why, Kiddie, you look awful happy.” 
Jim’s big face lighted up with such a 
radiance that, ashamed, I turned away. 
‘Don’t tell me it isn’t what I hope it is,” 
he whispered across the table. 

Jim’s voice was gruff and awkward, too. 
And now the man next him was sipping 
his beer and attempting to renew the talk 
with the girl he called Jean, about “that 
money.” How thankful I was that my 
answer had not been given the night be- 
fore, when Jim’s eyes had been so won- 
derfully kind, and I felt that I had liked 
—yes, loved—him well enough! How 
calm and strong the girl near me was— 
and she looked so frail! 
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Jim and I both seemed to want to get 
away. We finished our coffee a little hur- 
riedly, and left the restaurant, left the 
big man free to discuss the mysterious 
— question with the girl he called 
Jean. 


It had always been said of me that I 
was strong, and would never flinch at a 
decision, nor evade an issue. And here 
I had met the one issue of my life like a 
weakling. Just because Jim was kind, 
and had lots of money—no, because he 
had lots of money, and was kind. But 
there would be no more seeking the line of 
least resistance for me. I had seen a light. 
Jim—and I had almost thought of him as 
“my Jim!”’—Jim would keep on growing 
coarser, Just as this man had grown coarse, 
until he would some day say to a waiter 
in a restaurant, ““You’re here to earn your 
living, ain’t you?” Jim was exactly the 
same type as this other man; and he, too, 
was interested in the market! 

I had been quite sure I loved him well 
enough—quite sure I liked him very, very 
much more than any other man I knew. 
And the sudden revulsion that came over 
ine left me cold. Yes, of course, he would 
erow coarse, while I, with my glorious 
ideals—I should go on growing in the 
erace of a carefully constructed soul. I 
must have nothing to drag me down. No- 
thing—for in the divine scheme of cre- 
ation I felt that my part was not meant 
to be a small one. Now a great light had 
been vouchsafed me. I must away from 
ihis big, burly fellow, who is a money- 
mad, redly unkempt bulk. 


“What are you thinking about, Sally? 
You looked at me so queer!’ 

“ly,” I added irritably. 

He laughed deprecatingly, and iarely 
iaurmured, “Queer-ly.” Then he looked 
down, ashamed and awkward. I felt a 
sudden sweep of shame, myself. I too 
had it in me to be a boor. “I beg your 
pardon, Jim.” 

He was humble. “No, Sally, that’s 
right. I want you to do it. Do it in 
everything. I’m always leaving off the 
ly’s in things. But if you’ll just say yes, 

Sally, and help me, maybe some time 
rl ‘be different.” 

. “Tt must be no—Jim—I’m 
sorry.” In the great pride and strength 
of Sie I spoke gently. I had met the 


issue. How proud Aunt Margaret would 
be of me! 

Jim’s face was no longer red, 
and the smile and the self- complaisance 
had gone. He looked old, tired. 

“There’s some one else?” 

“No. I like you, Jim, but I 

“That’s right, little girl, I’m not worth 
it. It’s right for you to be on the square. 
I love you all the more for it.” 

His shoulders drooped, and he seemed 
gone to pieces. 





* * * 


Aunt Margaret always had been my 
ideal woman. Her judgments were fault- 
less and firm. To me, she was an oracle— 
infallible as she was sweetly gracious. Just 
her light laugh, or little brow-lines, often 
had averted disaster for me. When I sat 
at her side and finished telling her the tale 
of the way I had come to put Jim Mil- 
lington out of my life-work, Aunt Mar- 
garet’s dark eyes were hard, and she push- 
ed my hand from her knee. 

“Sally, I never was so disappointed in 
my life. I had counted on you absolutely. 
I would have staked my life on your 
worth.. This is a terrible shock.’ 

IT was astounded, utterly. Finally I 
whispered: ‘Did you wish me to marry 
Jim Millington?” 

“You are a weak, silly, vain girl, Sally. 
I wish you would go away and leave me 
till I get used to the thought that you are 
only—till I get over this!” 

“But, Aunt Margaret! Whatever—’” 

“Sally! Is it possible you don’t see? 
Why, child! You should have married 
James Millington, since you cared the 
way you do, and brought out the man in 
him. Loved him into anything—if you 
were really strong! You are miserably 
weak, to be afraid of the responsibility of 
a clean, big-hearted fellow. But it is the 
best thing that could have happened to 
him, since you have proven yourself only 
a stiff convention, with a mission in life!” 

Without a word, I left Aunt Margaret. 
I went to the telephone and called up Jim 
Millington’s hotel.. The wire sang miser- 
ably in my ear. 


“Mr. ‘Millington has just: left: town,’ 
was the response I got: at 1G 7 

“The -address, :please?”’ ) n> 

“He left none.” : jis MATLNG 9 
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The Girl at Three Mile Fork 


By H. M. Egbert 


HEN the Canadian ‘Transconti- 

nental put a girl in charge at 

Three Mile Fork, the newest sur- 
vey camp for the line that was to run 
north to tap the wheat territories, the set- 
tlers shook their heads dubiously. 

“Women’s all right for home stations,” 
they admitted. “But here—” 

Sergeant Ralph Hay, of the Mounted 
Police, completed the sentence for them. 

“Margaret Royce has as good a head on 
her shoulders as any man in the Provin- 
ces,” he said. “She’ll make good at the 
job.” 

She did. The “job,” indeed, was not a 
difficult one. It consisted for the most 
part in making out freight bills on the 
tvpewriter and transmitting telegraphic 
messages along the branch line that was 
being strung out north-west of Edmonton. 
Meanwhile the surveyors packed up and 
moved on to Friar’s Hole, seven miles 
nearer the expected terminal, paying out 
its telephone line as it went. Margaret 
had charge of the telephone logal also, 
and after their newest camp was pitched 
the engineers would call her up and have 
an after-supper chat over the wire. 

That was, until Sergeant Hay was de- 
tailed by the government to accompany 
the expedition along its route. Thence- 
forward all others who called up Margaret 
must needs have urgent business with her. 
For the Sergeant and Margaret had 
known each other back in Toronto, years 
ago, and after winter had gone they were 
to take up a grant together in the North- 
west. Margaret wore a ring. 

“Tt’s hard to feel each evening takes me 
further from Three Mill,” he called to 
Margaret, when they left Friar’s Hole and 
started off along the survey route. “T’ll 
try to ride over Sunday.”” But when Sun- 
day arrived the engineers were carrying 
their theodolites through swamp lands ten 
miles further to the west, and the visit was 
postponed. 

Nor did it come for months afterward. 
For on the following Wednesday Zere 
Buck held up the freight train as she 
came puffing up to the water reservoir at 


Hatmetack, twenty miles southward, on 
the main line, and Hay was sent post- 
haste to bring him in. Zere Buck gave 
Hay a good run for his money, forcing 
his beast southward over the boundary 
line and into the Bad Lands. There he 
went into hibernation for the winter and 
the Sergeant let up perforce until the fol- 
lowing spring. He knew that when the 
suns warmed the prairie country the bad- 
ger would come out of his hole again and 
cross the border, and he preferred to await 
him rather than move for extradition. 
The Plains Police never let up for long. 
Sooner or later every fish comes into their 
nets. The arm of the Canadian Govern- 
ment is one of the longest in the world, 
and its fingers have the sinews of a Pad- 
erewski. Finally Sergeant Hay hoped to 
take in Margaret on his return northward, 
but even then an imperative call brought 
him hurrying back to Friar’s Hole. The 
Transcontinental had established a new 
base depot there, and the theodolites were 
working fifty miles north-westward. He 
called up Margaret. 

“How are things going?” he asked. 

“Fine,” she answered with a queer little 
laugh. Hay hung his end up with an oath. 
He knew that laugh: his girl was lone- 
some, so was he. “If this wasn’t my last 
vear I’d leave the depot to the coyotes and 
go,” he swore. But he was the only Police- 
man within a radius of fifty miles, and 
messages came piling up, both telegraph 
and “phone, each hour of the day. Per- 
haps he would not see Margaret until 
spring. And yet Three Mile Fork was 
but seven miles distant as the surveyor 
sights! 

He grew vastly uneasy when he heard 
that the monthly pay train was stalled at 
Three Mile station. The permanent line 
ended there, and the light rails, tempor- 
arily laid down to connect with the new 
Friar’s Hole base had buckled under a 
heavy freight. That meant a stall of 
several days before the men could be up- 
on the scene, and there was seven thou- 
sand dollars and a trifle more lying upon 
the platform. The French fireman and 
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engineer went off and fuddled themeselves 
with whiskey. Margaret was in sole 
charge of everything. 

She caught the men as they came stag- 
gering out of a dive and forced them to 
carry the boxes of bullion into her room. 
Then, while they ambled off to complete 
their libations, she cleaned and polished 
the Service revolver which Sergeant Hay 
had left with her for any emergency. For 
three nights she slept in her clothes be- 
hind two bolted doors. 

On the morning of the fourth day Zere 
Buck and another came riding into Three 
Mile. They were tired: even the spare 
horse Buck led was tired, for he had rid- 
den forty-eight hours direct for Three 
Mile after the news reached him as he 
came creeping out of his winter quarters. 
A late Chinook had cleaned up the snow- 
bound prairies and the March sun had 
thawed out every ice-bound swamp, which 
made traveling difficult. But Zere had 
sized up the situation with ample vision. 
The farms were strung out over a wide 
area; from Three Mile station to the dive 
in which the engineer and fireman were 
now nursing their heads, was a full quar- 
ter-mile; nothing but a girl stood in his 
way, though Hay had been frantically 
wiring from Friar’s Hole for leave to go. 
But Government business takes prece- 
dence of all else, and they were Govern- 
ment stores he guarded, the company 
owning nothing except the line, the roll- 
ing stock, and the pay-money. Discipline 
held him at his post, but he never left the 
zone of the telephone’s call. 

Zere Buck had picked up a fellow, Pit- 
man by name, along his route and the two 
made Three Mile on this fourth morn- 
ing, riding in under a damp fog. They 
broke down the outer door easily. It was 
Margaret herself who opened the inner 
door to them. Zere saw her stand con- 
fronting him, pistol in hand, across a 
twelve-foot roon.. 

“One step and I fire,” she said. There 
was no tremble in her voice, but Zere saw 
how the heavy pistol wavered in her fin- 
gers. He took the step and Margaret 
fired—and missed, fired and missed, fired 
and missed again; flung the weapon into 
Zere’s face and missed. Next moment 
Zere had her arms pinioned. 

“T ain’t a-goin’ to hurt ye, Missy,” he 
said with a laugh. “Tt ain’t you I want, 
Missy, it’s the coin. B’y’r leave.” 


He left her to his assistant and entered 
the inner room. One glance sufficed to 
show him the location of the pay-chests, 
under the couch. Zere lifted the seven 
of them in turn and took them out, leav- 
ing Pitman to keep guard over Margaret. 
He poured the money into the gunny bags 
that he had slung across the saddle pom- 
mel. When he came back he found Mar- 
garet standing before Pitman, scolding 
him while he was shuffling under her 
gaze uneasily. 

“That’s the way, Missy,’ 
chuckling. “Take it easy; you won’t 
come to no harm from us.” He was 
good-natured over his success. ‘Write out 
a statement on your machine, Missy,” he 
said, “and I'll put my fist to it. “That'll 
save you from being suspected; I guess 
Sarge Hay knows my signature.” 

Margaret went to her typewriter and 
sat down. ‘Then the queer thing happen- 
ed; as Zere leaned over she moved the 
telephone and, unobserved, displaced the 
telephone receiver, so that, the receiver 
propped itself upon the edge of the desk, 
and to the casual glance appeared to be 
in position. A wild scheme had flashed 
into Margaret’s brain. She placed her 
fingers on the keys and waited. 

“I got the money out of the young 
lady’s room,” dictated Zere. Tap-tap went 
the typewriter keys. “She kept it three 
for safety. Got that? For safety. She 
put up a game fight and fired three shots 
at me. I alone am the guilty party. Hop- 
ing to see you all when I’m at home. 
Now hand it here and I’ll put my scrawl 
to it. 


said Zere 


* * * 


Hay, seated at his table moping, heard 
the telephone “click!” He was so lonely 
that he noticed it and wondered. 

“That you, Margie?” he called. 

Click-click, click-click. It was the tele- 
graph call. He shot a glance towards his 
telegraph instrument. The needle re- 
mained motionless. As he stared at in in 
bewilderment, he heard his name spelled 
out, faintly but clear, over the telephone. 
Then he recognized the sound of the type- 
writer keys. 

“C-o-m-e,” the message ran. ‘B-u-c-k 
h-a-s p-a-y m-o-n-e-y.” She repeated the 
word, “Come! come! come!” 

* * . 

Zere Buck scrawled his uncouth sig- 

nature to the typewritten declaration 
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which Margaret handed him. He left the 
room, returning shortly with a pair of 
nippers. 

“Til slit a piece out of them wires, 
Missy,” he said, leering wisely, and then, 
to his companion, “come on, Pit. Say 
good-bye. We got to make the dry lands 
before the Sarge gets too curious.” 


* * * 


Sergeant Hay rode out before his feet 
were fixed in both stirrups. He buttoned 
his tunic as he rode, and adjusted the 
carbine in the saddle bucket as the horse 
settled into its steady lope. He went di- 
rectly to Three Mile. The station was 
deserted. There was no Margaret, but 
ample evidence of the robbery. Of Mar- 
garet he dare not think, but mounted 
again and rode off, due south across the 
marsh country. He knew what would 
be Zere Buck’s place of refuge, and he 
knew the route. He hoped to head off 
his man before he could reach the dry 
lands with his booty, and perhaps Mar- 
zaret ! 

Three hours later he perceived a soli- 
tary horseman ahead of him. The figure 
stood out indefinitely, perhaps a thousand 
yards ahead-of him. The horse and rider 
seemed to be going through strange move- 
ments. The rider directed the animal 
now this way, now that way, and seemed 
at times to crouch low in the saddle, as 
though following some one. Suddenly 
the figure disappeared completely. Peer- 
ing ahead to watch for his reappearance, 
Hay neglected his horse, and it came to 
a standstill in a patch of the marsh land 
which had been thawed by the March 
sun. He urged the horse, but the ground 
was impossible. He dismounted, and leav- 
ing the animal, went ahead on foot, choos- 
ing the hillocks of solid ground. 

The thousand yards which had appear- 
ed to separate him from the figure before 
it disappeared, seemed to grow into a ter- 
rible distance. He floundered in the mire. 
His feet became clogged. He began to 
wish that he had not left his horse, when 
suddenly, as he reached the foot of a 
small rise in the ground, and where the 
footing was dry, he saw a small figure 
lying prostrate at the top of the rise, peer- 
ing down into the depression which lay 
beyond. 
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“Margaret!” he cried, drawing closer. 

“Hush!” she replied, repressing the re- 
lief and gladness she felt. “I followed 
them. Look!” 

There, in a deep swamp lying behind 
this hill he beheld three horses and two 
struggling objects which might have been 
men. 

“Tt is Zere Buck,” she said, “and Pit. 
The third horse carried the pay. They 
rode too quickly up the hill and over it, 
and they were into the muskeg before 
they knew it. Their guns must be gone. 
They—do you think we can get them 
out?” 

Hays went down closer, revolver drawn. 

“You’ve got us, Sarge,” said Zere Buck. 
“Only git us out quick, or we'll sink for 
good.” 

“All right, Buck,” drawled the Ser- 
geant. “Just toss a fellow your guns, so’s 
vou won't have the extra weight 
W hat? Lost! Or you’d have plink- 
ed us? Oh, no, Buck. You knew you'd 
rather get out of the hole first, anyway.” 

Two hours later, as the prairie sunset 
faded out of the sky, a strange little pro- 
cession ambled into Three Mile. First 
came two horses with two bound figures 
swaying to the motion of the animals as 
they sat in the saddles. Beside them, but 
a little in the rear, was a red-tuniced 
mounted policeman, and a girl, mud-be- 
draggled, white and haggard. Behind 
them, led by a tether came a third weary 
horse, stumbling under the weight of the 
company’s pay. 

An hour later they sat on the station 
platform. 

“So you followed them?” muttered the 
Sergeant. 


“Yes. And they thought it was you, 
and took a hurried short cut from the 
trail. They rode over the little hill too 
quickly, and were into the mud before 
they could stop. The horses fell before 
they knew it.” 

“And it was you I saw following them, 
Margaret?” 

“Of course, silly.”’ 

“Hmph!”’ snorted Hays, apparently 
brooding over some very weighty matter. 
“Hmph! What kind of a weddin’ shall 
we have? Church or — or here at the 
station?” 





































































THE VERANDAH IN THIS MANSION FORMS AN INTEGRAL 








PART OF THE BUILDING 


The Place of 
Verandahs and Porticos 
in Modern House Architecture 


By 


Hamilton Adams 


f Genera to houses in the first in- 
stance as a convenience in hot 

weather, the verandah has become 
an essential part of American house archi- 
tecture and has added materially to the 
attractiveness of the home. It has, in fact, 
contributed a distinctive element to archi- 
tecture on this side the Atlantic, rendering 
the cottages and villas of both the United 
States and Canada quite different from 
similar habitations in England and on 
the continent. 

In referring to popular books on house 
building, it is surprising that so little at- 
tention is paid to this feature. Indeed. 
many treatises ignore it altogether and 
pay attention solely to the interior ar- 
Where the 


rangement of the dwelling. 





verandah plays so important a part in 
the lives of the people of this continent 
during the summer months, it is surely 
deserving of more detailed attention, if 
not of a complete volume to itself. 

The real use of a verandah should be 
as an outdoor living room. It should be 
so contrived as to enable people to spend 
as much of their time in the fresh air as 
possible. Where it is built on the front of 
a house and that house is close to the 
street, as in so many cities, this purpose 
can hardly be achieved, because there is a 
lack of privacy that prevents people from 
enjoving it to the full. What should Le 
aimed at is a verandah to one side or 
even at the back where the famiiy can 
be assured of quietness and seclusion. Of 
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course, there are some people who enjoy 
the sights and sounds of the street and 
have no objection to be the objects of 
Impertinent scrutiny, but it will be found 
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EXAMPLE OF CLOSED-IN VERANDAH. 


that most families prefer a greater degree 
of privacy than that afforded by a front 
verandah, however well protected by 
screens and vines. In building a house, 














AN EARLY TYPE OF COLONIAL VERANDAH. 


therefore, while provision should be made 
for a verandah in front, if only for the 
sake of the added attractiveness it im- 
parts to the house, there should also be 














A LATER TYPE, SHOWING EFFECT OF 
THE GREEK REVIVAL. 
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some thought bestowed on a more useful 
verandah to the rear, overlooking the gar- 
den and away from the street. This re- 
quirement may seem obvious enough and 
some readers may think it superfluous to 
introduce it, but it is so often found that 
even the simplest things are omitted in 
house-building that the writer has no hesi- 
tation in advising: it. 

According to definition, a verandah is 
an open gallery or portico, covered by a 
roof, supported by pillars and attached 
to the exterior of a building. It is often 
extended across one or more fronts of the 
building or entirely around it and is oc¢a- 
sionally enlarged or otherwise so planned 
as to form an outside room, more or less 
protected by screens of vine or lattice. It 
is in a sense peculiar to the American 
continent where it has had its greatest 
development. Particularly in the south- 
ern states it has been constructed after so 
many fashions as to become quite an ob- 
ject of study and the styles are numerous 
and suggestive. 

It will be found advisable to build the 
verandah, which is to be used more or 
less as a living room, in a recess of the 
house wall so that it may be protected 
from wind storms or rain as much as 
possible. Where it is exposed, a change in 
the weather may drive everyone into the 
house, a circumstance which might easily 
be obviated by a little foresight in arrang- 
ing for its construction. It might well be 
built sufficiently strong to support heavy 
flower boxes, which ranged along its cop- 
ing add a note of beauty to the scene. 
With the addition of vines, the owner of 
such a sheltered verandah has at his dis- 
posal a charming retreat, where he can 
enjoy a book or a smoke or a quiet chat. 

The furniture of the verandah should 
be in keeping with its purpose and might 
well be permanently placed there. To 
carry chairs and tables in and out of the 
house is not only a laborious operation 
but is hard on the finer house furniture. 
Plain and substantial furniture, able to 
stand the weather, is what is needed. 
With Indian rugs, Japanese split bamboo 
screens, light but strong willow chairs and 
a hammock or two, the place will be well 
supplied. Some people have even gone 
so far as to turn the verandah into a 
dining room and enjov their meals out 
there in the season. For such a purpose 
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AN ODD AND ATTRAC 


a folding table would be found more ser- 
viceable than an ordinary table, which 
takes up considerable rooin. 

A verandah or porch at the main en- 
trance is a feature that will add appreci- 
ably to the appearance of any house. 
There is a tendency to add these front 
verandahs to many of the older house- 
which were built before the days when 
verandahs were considered an essential 
and it is surprising to note the improve 
ment they make. The, often change the 
whole appearance of a house, transfornm- 
ing it from an ugly and uninviting place 
into quite a pleasing residence. It might 
not come amiss for owners of houses with- 
out front verandahs to consider the ad- 
visabilitv of adding one, in order to re- 


‘TIVE FRONT PORCH 


move the bare appearance from the en- 
trance and the whole front of the dwell- 
ing, If further decorated with hanging 
flower baskets and boxes it will be sur. 
prixing the change for the better that will 
he wrought. 

lroitating Grecian architecture a good 
riahnv wealthy people have been attach- 
Mie porticos to their houses. The portico 
is nothing but a porch or vestibule roofed 
and partly open on, at least, one side. Its 
roof is usually supported by columns and 


these extending up one, two or three 
storeys lend = an appearance of great 


streneth to the building. They are paint- 
ed white ind look very posing Of 
COULPSe such a feature must be in harmony 
with the rest of 


the house. as nothing 
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WIDE, DEEP AND ROOMY VERANDAHS OF A BYGONE DAY 


looks more ludicrous than a small house 
overbalanced by a huge white portico. 

The porch itself is simply a covered 
place of entrance and exit attached to a 
building and projecting from its main 
mass. Usunily one storey in height it may 
be extended to two or more storeys, the 
rooms above thus provided being termed 
porch rooms. The verandah of the 
modern American house where it serves to 
give entrance to the house by the princt- 
pal doorway is a true porch, 





The illustrations give some idea of tha 
verandahs and porches on a number of 
old colonial houses from which sugges- 
tions may be obtained for modern treat- 
ment. There is a charm about these old 
verandahs which have witnessed so much 
of the life of a departed generation and 
any person who contemplates building 
might with advantage imitate some of 
their features. For country residences or 
summer cottages they are especially at- 
tractive. 








AN IMPOSING EFFECT IN AN OLD CAROLINA HOUSE 


THE 
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SUGGESTIVE OF BREADTH AND COOLNESS 


The item of cost is by no means a serious 
one, for after all, a serviceable verandah 
can be constructed for comparatively little. 
It does not require much material for one 
thing, and it does not take long to erect. 
Obviously it is cheaper to build at the 
same time that the house itself being 
constructed, but on older buildings, which 
were erected before the days when veran- 
dahs were regarded as essential, it is pos- 
sible to place these additions without any 
serious outlay. When one considers the 
pleasure and benefit to be derived from 
them, it is apparent that the cost is more 


than offset by the resultant advantages. 
So, let those who live in old verandah- 
less houses take counsel with an architect 
and see if they cannot improve and beau- 
tify their surroundings, and add to their 
health by placing verandahs on their resi- 
dences. 

Materials vary, but a 
tween the house itself 
must be maintained. 
or cement foundations 
ed in with lattice work, 
ean climb. Wooden pillars and roof are 
customary. The whole should be painted 
to harmonize with the house. 


uniformity  be- 
and the addition 
Either stone, brick 
are desirable, clos- 
over which vines 
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‘Suddenly the pony leaped up, and dashed into the river.” 





The Story He Told That Night 


By 
Charles Shirley 
HERE are nights in the Mount heroes it could find to assail the ancient 
Royal Club in Montreal, when hills and drill a path through them— 
one, or two, or three of the these days are almost sacred, and not to 


old railroad pioneers of Canada drop 
into favorite lounging places and _ talk. 
And if only the newspapermen of Canada 
might hear all that they say, all the old 
stories they recall and the jokes they tell 
on one another—to say nothing of the 
“tips” that they drop concerning the plans 
and ambitions of the Canadian Pacific and 
its younger competitors—they would no 
longer complain of the dearth of material 
and the scarcity of inspiration for Cana- 
dian fiction. 

Sometimes a newspaperman does find 
himself in the lounge corner with one or 
another of the older C. P. R. pioneers, or 
sometimes, with a whole group. At such 
times the talk, although it is as free as 
ever, is understood to be sacred and only 
the minor bits of gossip, fragments of 
yarns and old jokes, can be made into 
copy for the press. 





This night the crowd had reassembled. 
One of them had just come back from 
Kngland, where he was preparing the way 
for the launch of a great bond issue 
nothing to do with the C.P.R. at all. An- 
other was just in from Cuba, another from 
New York, and a fourth from a piece of 
fruit land he has an interest in, in British 
Columbia. It is not always that they 
meet; not always that they take the time 
to sit in a circle, with the button conveni- 
ent, and mention the old days of the C.P. 
R. For somehow or another, the old days 
when the Rocky Mountains lav across A1- 
berta like a challenging barrier, to keep 
men out of British Columbia, and when 
the Canadian Pacific sent out all the 





be spoken of lightly, and before strang- 
ers. The history of the days and the 
nights when engineers, contractors and 
even the humble navvies, sweated and 
schemed to smuggle the steel through to 
the Pacific, under the very noses of the 
mountains, has never been really written, 
and probably it never will be. For the 
men who have the material, who endured 
and experienced and accomplished are a 
stolid sort of fellows, suspicious of pub- 
licity and awkward in the handling of 
words about themselves. 


“That was a H- of a horse you used 
to ride,” said the Cuban, looking across 
and nodding at H.D. 

“Eh?” returned 


H.D., 


recalling his 


wits, which had apparently been  wool- 
eathering, “which do you mean? The 


hunter I bought the other day? Oh, it’s 


“No. The vellow cayuse.”’ 
“What yellow cayuse?”’ 


“The one vou tried to kill. You ——” 
“Phew! That one.” H.D. droppe:l 
off into another revery. “That one! 


What made you think of that?” 

“T saw one in San Diego the other day 
just like it. I thought maybe it was the 
same horse. It looked worn enough.” 

H.D. knocked the ashes from his cigar. 

“TImph!” he muttered. 

The rest of the circle, being discreet, 
said nothing. 


'T isn’t fair to reeall that, old 
varn,”’ he said with a laugh, “I’ve 


learned to shoot since then. and I bet 1 
could kill it in one shot at a hundred now. 
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*]T don’t know if any of you fellows ever fell over a cliff, but 
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But I liked that horse after all. Poor 


little devil.” 

Nothing but smoke from the circle. 

Cuban said nothing. Everybody tried 
to look bored, sg as to encourage the 
story. <A sign of interest from any one 
eye would have put a string around H.D.’s 
tongue, and tied it down. 

“T bought that little horse from an In- 
dian,” began the great man, recalling the 
day when he was an assistant engineer on 
the construction of the C.P.R. through the 
Rockies, “and it cost me nothing but a 
salmon rod, which I was fool enough to 
have brought along in my kit. The In- 
dian said the horse came from Mexico. 
Said he was.a “‘luck” horse, and had been 
swapped and traded all the way from Ari- 
zona up and over the forty-ninth. I 
needed the horse and didn’t need the rod. 
The Indian coveted the rod and we swap- 
ped. I had a lot of fun out of that horse.” 

More smoke ascended, uninterrupted, 
from the circle of cigars. 


“That horse,” went on the former em- 
ploye of the Canadian Pacific, “‘was the 
luckiest brute you ever saw.” 

“Hmph!” sniffed the Cuban, 
tically. 

“But it was, I tell you,” H.D. went on. 
“You mayn’t have thought much of it, be- 
cause it was yellow, and because all you 


skep- 


ever saw it do was standing outside the 


draughting shanty waiting for me, but it 
was a good little horse. Better than the 
string you used to ride and kill in those 
days.” 

“Hmph!” repeated the other, with still 
greater indifference. 

“Why I had that pony in a little corral 
with a lot of other horses one time, and 
there was a big chunk of mud slid down 
one night and wiped out the whole corall. 
Killed every horse in the place—but one! 
I was down helping dig out Tommy 
Burns—remember Tommy, that used to 
run an engine on old number One, with 
the ballast? Well, as we were fishing 
around in the mud for Tommy, there was 
the yellow nag, sniffing at the fresh mud 
and trying to make a meal off a bit of 
moss that had remained on the top of the 
slide. He was mud from the hoofs u 
and from the end of his tail forward. It 
was sticking in his eyelashes and it weigh- 


ed down his ears. But there he was. 
H 


“A week after that I lent him to a fel- 
low. He and another man were riding 
along a path. Thirteen tons of rock slid 
over a ledge and killed the man who was 
riding my horse, the man who was on the 
other horse, and his horse, too—and left 
the yellow one. 

“There were 
that.” 

“Yes, but tell the real one. 
end of it.” 

“QOh—oh, about the shooting — oh — 
well,” he hesitated. ‘Well it was this 
way. I was riding along with him one 
day on a pretty narrow ledge, when the 
ledge gave way. This was after I’d had 
him two years, I guess. It was a bit ex- 
citing. I don’t know if any of you fel- 
lows ever fell over a cliff, but - 24 

“T did once,”’ muttered a white bearded 
man, with a strangely seamed and lined 
face. “Fell into the Kicking Horse.”’ 

“Oh, then, you know what it’s like, 
only this time that I took my tumble I lit 
in a tree.” 

“Tree is a good thing to light in,” re- 
marked a man who is now with another 
road. “I remember a case once . 

“Oh, no,” interrupted another, “a tree 
is as like as not to kill you. You never 
know how it'll catch you. Best thing to 
do if you’re working in that kind of 
country, I used to find, was to keep your 
knees up, your head down, shut your eyes 
and mouth and let yourself go. I knew 
a fellow that was getting out timber for 
the snow sheds, and he ——” 

“Wait,” commanded H.D. ‘“Who’s 
talking? You fellows started this story, 
and I’m going to finish, so ‘cut out your 
noise,’ as Dan would say.” 

They laughed and became silent again. 

“T tell you I lit in a tree. The tree 
was above a ledge of rock which was about 
fifteen feet further down, beside the creek 
which ran along the bottom of the gulch. 
For about four minutes the tree held me 
up. I could hear it creaking and feel it 
bending, but I could have stayed there 
long enough to get down only that the 
wind was blowing a bit, and it put an 
extra pressure on the thing, and _ the 
branches gave way and dumped me on 
the ledge. 

“For quite awhile the air was full of 
bits of rock and dirt, but there was no- 
thing serious, so I began to look around 
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for the pony. 
a ledge, not far from me. His eyes were 
closed and he was groaning. 

“Well—I took one shot. I missed. 
Then I took another and cut a bit out of 
his ear. I guess I must have been a bit 
shaky, for I tried a third, and just grazed 
his nose. The first two shots didn’t bother 
him, but he seemed to resent the one pass- 
ing his nose. All of a sudden he clamb- 
ered up, shook himself and jumped into 
the water?” 

“Drowned?” suggested one of the circle. 

“Not a bit. Three days afterward, after 

| had sent back to head office for duphi- 
cates of the plans that I was carrying in 
the saddle-bags, I came across the beggar. 
Ife was browsing on the trail about a mile 
from where I had left him, only up- 
stream. I found the plans as dry as they 
were before, and the d horse was 
sound as ever.” 

“What'd you do with him?” 

“Sold him.” 

“THimph !” 

That was the end of the story. There 
was ng comment. Somebody bought. 

There were two lime squashes, three 
cigars and a white rock in the order, 
which showed the kind of a crowd it was. 
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RIENDSHIP unlocks the door to honest criticism. 


to condemn as to extol. 
of an acquaintance. 


ACT is not an attribute of any station or mode of life. 


Ife was lying in a heap on 
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One of the men, who is deeply interest- 
ed in coal and steel, started to talk about 
he laymen’s missionary movement as a 
business proposition, and the economic ef- 
fect of foreign missionaries. He had long 
since ceased to be a C.P.R. man, though 
it was C.P.R. that made him. 

Two others started discussing William 
Mackenzie. 

One remarked that he had bought a 
new painting, and was going home to see 
how he’d hang it. It was 1 a.m. 

Somebody told him to stay while he re- 
called a story of old Senator Wully Gib- 
son, when he was re-building the Victoria 
Tube bridge. Then from that the con- 
versation drifted to the question of a 
bridge from ‘he British Columbia main- 
land to the Island of Vancouver. Which 


started a talk on steel bridges, in the mid-- 


dle of which the newspaperman left, being 
dizzy with technicality. 

But looking back -at the depleted circle 
as he left the room, he observed three 
wonderful men still sitting there, who had 
not only made the C.P.R. possible, who 
had not only given the Dominion some 
of its first heroes, who had not only made 
the secret beauties of the mountains ac- 
cessible to the traveler — but who had 
made Confederation possible. 
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It should be as ready 


The reproof of a friend outweighs the praise 


It depends not on 


mind or observation, but is an instinct which is the most rare of all 
gifts. Tact compensates for the lack of many things. 


gates generally have for us the same sentiments that we experience 


toward them. 


There is nothing so susceptible as mutual regard 
— therefore be kindly disposed. 
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His Own People 


By 


Oliver Sandys 


HE ayah, brown, barefooted and toe- 
ringed, paced silently up and down 
the matting, crooning to the foster- 

child in her arms: 

“Humpty Dumpty churgear chut, 

Humpty Dumpty girgear phut: 

Na Rajah ka pultan na Rajah ka gora 

Humpty Dumpty ka kuddy ne jora.” 

After that came a Hindustani version 
of “Jack and Jill,” and another of “Little 
Jack Horner,” all chanted in the mono- 
tonous sing-song of the East. 

Mootima loved the mem-sahib’s child 
with an exceeding great love. It is be- 
yond explanation, but the fact remains 
that though a mother of the East is in 
no way deficient in devotion to her own 
offspring, when the little hands of the 
white child she suckles grope their way 
to her heartstrings there is born within 
her a love for it beyond human under- 
standing. 

Just such another as Mootima is in 
my thoughts. Her arms, from wrist to 
shoulder, are marked with old scars— 
the pinches and scratches bestowed on 
her by a certain white child, for whom I 
verily believe she would have laid down 
her life. The brown baby in her own 
quarters was very dear to Mootima; but 
the white one, in her estimation, was be- 
yond the price of rubies. 

She knew, as the doctor and all the 
station knew, that the mem-sahib’s butt: 
was going out—that the end was very 
near. Mootima had been her ayah before 
she became foster-mother of her child, and 
she worshipped Mrs. Pat Macmahon with 
dog-like devotion. The black woman and 
the white had shared a common trouble. 
The chief diversion of Mootima’s lately 
deceased husband had been to drag her 
across the compound by her hair, or to 


beat her beautifully when the mem-sahib 
was out. It didn’t matter about the sahib. 
He never inquired into the cause of 
shrieks and wails that came from the ser- 
vants’ quarters, having a sneaking appre- 
clation of the methods of native wife- 
treatment, 


Captain Macmahon did not beat his 
wife, but he drank deeply and swore ter- 
ribly. So after three years of a life in 
the C.P., two seasons in the hills, and a 
final year in the sweltering heat of the 
plains, with the balance of her faith plac- 
ed in her God, and none in man, it was 
perhaps just as well that the poor little 
woman should set sail for eternity. Her 
one regret was that she could not take 
her baby with her. She appreciated her 
husband’s wayward nature well enough to 
know that although he would regard the 
child as a double-blank nuisance, he 
would not dream of letting her relations 
bring it up. 

Her weak voice called to Mootima. The 
ayah laid the sleeping baby in the cradle, 
drew the mosquito net over it, and came 


_noiselessly to her mistress’s side. There 


she dropped cross-legged on the floor and 
began to fan her with a palm-leaf fan. 
The punkah-wallah was doing his best 
outside, too, but the room was stifling hot. 
The monsoon had not yet broken. A 
parched stillness lay over the waiting 
land. 

“Tf the monsoon breaks, Mootima,” 
whispered Mrs. Pat, “I might get better. 
Baba sota hai?” 

Mootima assured her that the “baba” 
slept. Mrs. Pat’s brows were drawn to- 
gether as if she were worrying. She put 
her white hand over Mootima’s brown one. 

“Promise me something, Mootima.” 
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“Mem-sahib, Mootima ap ka naukar 
nimak hai (Mootima is your faithful ser- 
vant.)” 

“Then promise me, Mootima, by all 
your gods, that if I die you will never 
leave my chota baba.” 

Mootima did not answer at once. She 
waited until her mind grasped all the 
difficulties the promise might entail. 
Then very solemniy she vowed: 

“Mem-sahib! Thy child shall be as 
my child. Never will I forsake him. In 
any trouble will I put him before the son 
of my own body, and spill for him my 
heart’s blood. Him will I serve faithfully 
all the days of my life, and wheresoever 
the sahib goeth with him, thither will I 
go. Ap ka naukar wada kiya hai (the 
word of thy servant is given.)” 

So, Mrs. Pat, with her mind at ease. 
turned her face towards the open door and 
listened for the footfall of her husband. 
She wanted to say good-bye to him. But 
lulled into sleep by Mootima’s gentle 
fanning, that last act of grace was denied 
her. Two hours later she awoke, cons- 
cious of the roar of many waters. Mrs. 
Pat died as the monsoon broke. 

And Captain Patrick Macmahon came 
home dripping wet and swearing. 


Several ladies of the regiment offered 
to look after the baby boy, but Captain 
Macmahon had other plans. 

“Take the kid and look after it vour- 
self,” he told Mootima. “You seem 
mighty fond of it. Stop snivelling, now. 
You’re making its face wet. I’ll give you 
ten rupees more a month if you'll stop on 
and save me from all these badgering 
women.” 

Mootima intimated that she wanted no 
further increase in her wages, and went 
about her duties. They were numerous 
enough, for she had her own butcha to 
look after. 

The vear that followed gentle little 
Mrs. Pat’s death was uneventful enough. 
The white baby and its brown-skinned 
foster-brother waxed and thrived under 
Mootima’s care. Occasionally the Captain 
sahib drank too much and threw trousers 
at his servant’s head, and curses at poor 
Mootima. Mootima kept out of his way 
as much as possible for the child’s sake. 
The Captain seemed to have a distinct 
dislike for his offspring, whose best time. 
and certainly Mootima’s, was when her 
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master sent her up to the hills with the 
child in the company of Mrs. Lowrie, the 
Major’s wife, and her children. On_ the 
day before their return to the plains Mrs. 
Lowrie said to the ayah: 


“You will find a new mem-sahib at the 
bungalow, Mootima. Captain Sahib did 
not wish it known until you were on your 
way back. A missie-sahib came out to 
him from England, and they were mar- 
ried in Bombay.” 

Mootima was not a very dark-skinned 
woman. She grew white under her brown. 

It struck her that the new mem-sahib 
might possibly be meeting the train, so 
she dressed Derek sahib in his best muslin 
petticoats, and took pains with the appear- 
ance of her own child. He was bonny, 
and for a native fair-skinned. Mootima 
was a high-caste woman. She had ex- 
cellent features and a fine physique, and 
she had transmitted these to her son. The 
foster-brothers were not so very unlike. 
Had Derek sahib’s brown hair been one 
infinitesimal shade darker it would have 
matched little Yaseen’s in blackness. 
Derek sahib’s eyes were the same color 
as Yaseen’s, but Derek sahib had a skin 
of milk. 

There was no one at the station, but the 
bullock cart had been sent to meet the 
train. Mootima, all feeling and intuition, 
sensed trouble. 


The second Mrs. Macmahon, however, 
seemed quite charming. She and the 
Captain were awaiting them in the ver- 
anda. At sight of the lady, Mootima felt 
ill-at-ease. Mrs. Macmahon had hair that 
Mootima likened to gold that has been 
dipped in copper. It had been dipped 
in something else, as a matter of fact. 
She went into eestasies over the baby, 
which abated somewhat when the Captain 
remarked that he hoped she’d rhapsodise 
over the little beggar in private, as he 
didn’t care for kids very much himself. 

Mootima felt more at ease, and for 
a little while things appeared to go 
smoothly. Sometimes she thought her 
new mistress regarded the child rather 
unamiably; certainly she began to take 
less interest in it. But one day, returning 
from her own quarters earlier than usual, 
she heard the sound of Derek sahib’s voice 
raised in lamentation, and running in 
noiselessly discovered Mrs. Macmahon ad- 
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ministering chastisement to the child with 
the back of an ebony hair-brush. 

Mrs. Macmahon was not aware of 
Mootima’s presence until she had wrested 
the hair-brush from her hand. 

“Mem-sahib !” 

The baby’s tender skin was violently 


red. He was choking with fright and 
pain. Mootima snatched him up in her 
arms. 


“Kindly put that child down!” 

“Mem-sahib, he is but a butcha. You 
would not beat one who has not yet num- 
bered fourteen months?” 

“Please understand, Mootima, I shall 
do exactly as I please with the child. He 
was disobedient. You are not his mother. 
Stop howling you little brat.” 

Mootima did not stop to listen to any 
more. Indignantly she went off with the 
child to the native butler, and bade him 
give it misri—sugar-candy. Then she re- 
turned to the lady. Tears were running 
down her cheeks, and her lips were work- 
ing. 
“Mem-sahib, I am full of sorrow for 
words spoken in wrath; but the child 
is the child of my heart and of my 
vow——” 

Mrs. Macmahon had an 
knowledge of Hindustani. 
Mootima aside impatiently. 

“T can’t understand half you say. But 
it doesn’t matter. Your wages will be 
paid you this evening, and you can go.” 

Mootima stood there like one who had 
received a blow. Mrs. Macmahon reiter- 
ated the dismissal. 

“Derek  sahib?” 
“Where will he go 

Mrs. Macmahon laughed unmusically. 

“He will stay here and have his little 
paddy broken. For a baby of fourteen 
months he is a perfect little demon.” 


Mootima did not know what “paddy” 
meant. She knew what “to break” sig- 
nified, and connected “paddy” with some 
vital part of the human frame. Horror- 
stricken, she knelt at Mrs. Macmahon’s 
feet and raised her hands in supplication. 

“Hearken unto me, mem-sahib. At 
the time of the going of the little one’s 
mother to the white women’s heaven she 
did make me vow unto her that I would 
never leave the child. And now thou art 
my mistress, and if thou tellest me to go J 
must go. Yet, is it not said that a promise 


imperfect 
She waved 


faltered Mootima. 
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to one who is dead is sacred? Therefore, 
what must I do? Either by thy goodness 
let me stay, or if I must go let me take 
the child with me.” 

Hearing Mootima’s voice raised in en- 
treaty, Captain Macmahon strolled into 
the bedroom. 

“What the deuce is all this play-acting 
about?” he demanded. 

“T have told Mootima I don’t want her 
any more,” answered his wife. ‘“‘Appar- 
ently she refuses to go.” 

“Go? Of course she’ll go, if you say 
so,” frowned the Captain. He turned on 
Mootima. “Sumja, owrat? (You under- 
stand, woman?)” 

The well of Mootima’s tears dried up. 
Full of dignity, she rose to her feet. 

“Ai, sahib, main jata hun (I am 
going,)” she said, in a low voice that had 
a ring of finality in it. 

The butler noted and wondered at the 
set expression on her face as he handed 
the child over to her. Derek sahib was 
still softly erying, for his little body was 
very sore, and the sweetmeats had not 
taken away the smart of the hair-brush. 

Soon after this incident the Captain 
and his lady, acording to their usual cus- 
tom, drove off to the club. Mootima 
knew that at least four hours would 
elapse before their return, and then dark- 
ness would have fallen. 

The servants were still drowsy after 
their mid-day meal. Most of them slept; 
all of them were comatose. Not a soul 
saw Mootima cross the compound to her 
own quarters with Derek sahib in her 
arms. 

“They shall not break thy ‘paddy,’ 
little one,” she soothed. ‘Mootima is thy 
protector and thy servant.” She caught 
her own toddler up, and hugged the pair 
of them. 

But time was precious. With a bundle 
on her back, her money in the wallet at 
her waist where she kept the betel nut, 
white paste and green leaves, and a baby 
on each hip, she sped towards the bazaar. 
Once there all trace of Mootima was 
swallowed up. 

When the loss of his child, and the 
simultaneous disappearance of Mootima 
and her butcha was discovered, as it was 
that evening, Captain Macmahon showed 
no anxiety to make inquiries. 
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“Let the woman get off,’ he said to 
Mrs. Macmahon. “She’ll be happier with 
the kid by a long chalk than either you 
or I.” Which was undoubtedly true. 

But Mrs. Macmahon’s conscience prick- 
ed her. She was thinking, too, of what 
people would say. 

“We must do something, or it will look 
so bad,” she debated; and Macmahon 
shrugged his shoulders indifferently. 

Descriptions were forthwith printed and 
circulated, and a reward offered for any 
information as to the whereabouts of one 
Mootima, an ayah, and the two children, 
one white and the other black. But no 
response resulted. Inquiries were also 
made at the station, but the officials and 
porters were quite sure no one answering 
to Mootima’s description had taken a 
ticket there. They were positive they had 
seen no native woman with a white child. 
A native woman with a brown child, yes. 
Many with black children. 

So in this manner did Derek sahib leave 
the home of his fathers, and thenceforth 
became lost to sight. 

Now seven days after the disappearance 
of Mootima a weary woman with bleeding 
feet and sunken, cheeks stumbled into a 
native village, seven days’ march from 
the nulitary station of Gurrapoor, whence 
she had fled. She had one child with her, 
brown, but hungry, and she beseeched 
the charity of the inhabitants, for her 
strength was spent. Charity they showed 
her, and when she was strong again and 
able to proceed, she went on her way to 
her own people in Bengal. 

There she lived for sixteen years, the 
boy with her.. For him she toiled more as 
a servant than a mother, fashioning for 
him his clothes, tunics fastening at the 
neck, long of sleeve and baggy of trouser, 
fitting tight at the ankles. The boy grew 
into a youth, strong and upstanding. He 
had no English, except what he picked 
up in the bazaar, and from the sahibs he 
occasionally encountered. For Yaseen 
helped a relative of his mother’s who was 
a dealer in horses, and that is even a 
queerer trade in the East than in the 
West. 

There was nothing that young Yaseen 
could not do with horses, and of the ways 
of men he had little to learn. He domi- 


nated the one and exacted respect from 
An indefinable something in 


the other. 
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him distinguished him from the average 
native. His own people held him in es- 
teem, and even the white men thought 
well of him, preferring to negotiate with 
him rather than with his uncle, the dealer 
in horses. Yaseen, in their language, 
was “cute but straight,” while Gungra 
Das was “cute and very slim.” 

And Yaseen liked the white men. One 
evening he had taken a horse to one of the 
sahib’s bungalows, and when he returned 
heme squatted down modily on the floor. 


Mootima noted the gloomy expression 
on his face, but said nothing until she 
had set down a bowl of water, preparatory 
to washing his feet. 

“What is it, my son?” she then asked. 

“T am not of a great darkness, my 
mother,” debated Yaseen. He unbutton- 
ed his tunic as he spoke, and assuredly 
his chest though brown was not as dark 
as his face, arms and legs. “Think you 
that if I journey to where the snow falls 
and rub my body with it that my skin 
may become as the white man’s?” 

Mootima’s voice shook as she answered: 

“Oh, my son! do not labor in vain. 
Your body may, indeed, dissolve the 
snow, but your skin will not thereby be- 
come white.” 

Nevertheless, the question, and_ still 
more the despondent manner in which 
Yaseen asked it, troubled her. It revived 
memories which for many years she had 
striven to forget. 


Shortly after this she was aroused one 
night by the sound of a great ery and, 
running to where he slept, found him 
awake and greatly excited. 

“T did but dream,” he replied, when 
she asked what ailed him; “and it has 
so disheartened me that I shall sleep no 
more. I dreamt that I sat at meat with 
English men and. women at a long table 
covered with a white cloth and bowls of 
flowers and much silver. And I did eat 
with them as they ate, and I did speak 
with them in their tongue: yet in my 
dream it was my own tongue. Then of a 
sudden speech went from me, and a dark- 
ness fell on my soul. For I remembered 
that I was not of their race, and yet the 
blood-tie with my own people was severed. 
so that I was shamed and unfit to belong 
to one or the other. And I sped out into 
the night, crying aloud: ‘IT am a white 
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man with a dark skin. Woe is 
Woe!’ My mother, what does it mean? 


Mootima heard him out with a sinking 
heart. To her the dream was a sign from 
the gods, long dreaded, but inevitable. 
With a patient sigh she answered: 

“My son, in the morning if the dream 
be not forgotten, I will interpret it for 
thee.” 


She crept back to her sleeping place, 
and crouching against*the wall, faced the 
affliction that had fallen upon ‘her. The 
sixteen years of her service and her sacri- 
fice had at last brought her to the cross- 
roads where she must leave the choice of 
ways to the boy. She had no doubt 
which he would take. 


And the next day he came to her to 
interpret his dream as she had promised. 
His eyes, dark yet curiously uneastern, 
still looked he: avy with dreams. 

“Hearken to me,” said Mootima, 
judge not until I have spoken. Deal with 
me gently, for I have loved thee much. 
Dear to me art thou as the son of my own 
body.” Yaseen’s head went up; his thin 
nostrils quivered. “For the son of my 
body thou art not. The son of my body 
is dead. Thy mother was a white woman, 
and thy father a sahib, who ill-used thy 
mother, and eared not for thee. With 
my own child did I feed thee, and when 
thy mother was dying I did promise her 
that I would never leave thee, and that 
if evil befell I would put thee before my 
own.” 

Very simply she went on to tell him of 
the step-mother, and the circumstances 
that had led to her flight. The boy did 
not open his lips. He stood like one turn- 
ed to stone while Mootima went relent- 
lessly on. 

“So, carrying thee and thy foster- 
brother, I hastened to the bazaar, where 
among the many little heed was given to 
one. Yet I knew that because of thy 
foster-brother thou went in danger. 
Search would be made not ont only for 
thee but for a black woman with two 
children one of them her own and the 
other white. It was his weal or thine, and 
I knew not how to choose. 


“In my despair I bethought me of a 
man of great wisdom who dwelt in the 


“and 


bazaar. Of life and death he held the 
secret. Death touches him not, for he 


me!’ 
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was old when my mother’s mother 
still a child. These things are true. 

“To him I went, and holding thee in 
my arms, I laid my own babe at his feet. 
And I eried aloud to the spirit of thy 
mother: ‘Mem-sahib, if it be possible for 
me to keep them both give unto me a 
sign.’ And there was no sign. But the 
holy man had divined my trouble, for he 
said: “To keep both will be to thine own 
undoing. Thou must choose.’ So I chose, 
and I fought with my lips to speak the 
words: ‘My own must die. But lo! 
before speech came to me the holy man 
said: “Thy babe is dead already.’ And 
behold, it was,even so. And I wept, beat- 
ing my breasts, for never would another 
child be born of my body. After 
awhile strength came back to me, and I 
stained thy body so that thy skin grew 
dark, and when night had fallen the holy 
man sped me on my way. 

“So with thee, light of my eyes, | 
wandered forth along the great road east- 
ward, and after many weary days found 
my own people. TI have said all. The rest 
thou knowest. To safeguard thee I let 
none know of my own child’s death. | 
called thee by his name, and as Yaseen, 
the son of Mootima, thou hast been 
known. Thy way of life and the tongue 
thou speakest keep thy secret and mine; 
but some there be who, having noted the 
whiteness of thy skin where the sun hath 
not darkened it, point at me the finger of 
scorn, crying: “There goeth Mootima who 
was a white man’s plaything!’ 

sut now, my son, the time is at hand 
when, if it seems good unto thee, thou 
canst claim kindred with the white men, 
and seek out thine own people. For 
thou art a man and strong. Think not of 
me. I am but thy servant, and what is 
right in thine eyes is right in mine. [If I 
have loved thee as a son—with all the 
love I gave my own, yea, and an hundred- 
fold—think of it only as a woman’s weak- 
ness which need not touch thy inclination. 
Of the Sahib-log art thou, as it can be 
shown; and thy path is smooth for thee.” 

She ceased. Yaseen watched her hud- 
dled figure swaying to and fro in its grief. 

“T am—a white man!” he marvelled, 
and went out into the sunlight. 

All day he wandered, unbalanced by 
the news of his birthright. Once, when 
passing the European part of the village, 


Was 
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he had been prompted to run into the 
officers’ mess and cry out the truth; but 
something, perhaps the stricken look he 





had seen in Mootima’s eyes, or pride—the 
pride of the white man—had held him 
back. 

That pride was strong in him, and it ask- 
ed: Would a white man desert the woman 
who had sacrificed her own child for him? 
Would a white man and the son of a Cap- 
tain-sahib sacrifice and shame such a wo- 
man for the sake of his own advance- 
ment? Was his white skin to weigh 
against her love and devotion? 

In the long hours of that day the boy 
grew into a man, and by eventide he had 
mastered many things which, as a boy, 
had eluded him. Among others the true 
meaning of the words “human sacrifice” 
had been made known to him. Life was 
a sacrifice. For him Mootima had sacri- 
ficed herself and her butcha. He had 
only—himeelf. 

Returning, he sought her, and knelt 
at her feet. All day she had been steel- 
ing herself to the inevitable. 

“When goest thou, O my son?” she 
asekd despairingly. 

“Thinkest thou I would leave thee?” 
said he with a deep tenderness. ‘Thou 
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art my father and my mother. By thy 
goodness was my life preserved. As it 
has been so shall it always be. I have 


spoken.” 
Mootima folded him in her arms. And 


the peace of God — which is the same 
whether it be the peace of Allah, Christ 
or Budda — enveloped her soul. For 


though the Lord had taken away, the 
Lord had given. _ 

Once only was their joint secret in 
danger. It came to pass that Yaseen fell 
ill of a fever. So ill was he that Mootima 
was compelled to seek the aid of a EKuro- 
pean doctor. He cured the boy, but on 
his. last visit he could not refrain from 
remarking on the fairness of his patient’s 
skin. 

“How is it,’ he asked, “that though 
thy mother is dark thou art so light in 
color that thou mightest pass as——” 


Yaseen started to his feet. His hands 
were clenched, and his eyes flashed. 

“Chuprao! (Silence!)” he ejaculated 
with intense fierceness. 

And the doctor of the white people, 
thinking that the boy’s intention was to 
vindicate his mother’s honor, went his 
way. 





SEPTEMBER 


Unstirred by wind, the leaves are still; 
Upon the lawn the crickets shrill; 

The lingering harvest moon glows red, 
From smoke of far fires, forest-fed ; 
Upon the lawn, like fairy sprites, 

The glow-worms flash their signal lights; 
Nearby, a ripened apple falls; 

A bird awakened, softly calls; 

Somewhere among the wooded hills, 

An owlet’s impish laughter trills. 


Across the mist-veiled meadow white, 

A cottage casement frames a light. 

Half-heard, half-dreamed, there comes from far. 
A voice entwined with a guitar— 

A sweet contralto floating by, 

Sings “When the swallows homeward fly.” 


Dewey Austin Cobb. 
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The Right Use of Leisure 


FEW months ago there appeared 

an article, ‘Wanted: Leisure,” by 

Temple Scott, which attracted con- 
~iderable attention. Now the same writer 
has attacked the subject from a different 
angle, asking the question, “How shall 
we make the most of leisure?” His articie 
appears in The Forum. ‘There are two 
ways of making the most of leisure. First, 
by getting health and keeping it; and, 
second, by getting a mind and using it. 
“Give a man health and a course to steer,” 
says Bernard Shaw, “and he’ll never stop 
to trouble whether he’s happy or not.” 
We all know what health means; and by 
getting a mind I mean making up one’s 
mind to where one wants to go and find- 
ing the right way to go to it. To use the 
mind is “to get there.” 

There are many ways by which to get 
health ; doctors are telling us of these ways 
every day; but the best way to get health 
is to keep healthy, and to keep the body 
healthy requires a healthy mind. One 
reason why we are in the distressful state 
of to-day is that there are so few healthy 
minds in the community, although our 
colleges are gymnasiums for athletics and 
the nurseries of sports. A healthy mind 
will compel the body to be free from sick- 
ness and disease; for half our sicknesses 
are due to our sick minds—minds that 
are unable to will, and powerless to com- 
mand; minds made anxious and worried 
and distressed by the fear of poverty and 
the fear of disgraceful death. A healthy 
mind is a sane mind; an honest plumber 
and an honest sanitary inspector are more 


desirable to it than a famous physician. 
It believes in the prevention of disease 
rather than in its pathology. It makes 
for courage and exalted willingness in 
momentous enterprises, especially in the 
great enterprise of bearing children. It 
will see that the body is healthy before it 
permits it the high adventure of found- 
ing a home; and it will act thus according 
to the dictates of its own high sense of 
nobility. It is the ignoble fathers and un- 
willing mothers who are responsible for 
the moral bastards, the spawn of sensual- 
ity that scatter disease and death, and that 
complicate our problems to the point of 
pessimism. No, we need have little 
anxiety about the health of our bodies if 
we first make certain that our minds are 
healthy. 

How, then, are we to get healthy 
minds? Well, one sign of mental health 
and sanity was getting Leisure. In get- 
ting this we prepared, so to speak, the soil 
of the mind for the planting of fertile 
seeds. With Leisure the mind has the 
time in which to recuperate itself. But 
there is still another process, a refining 
process, through which this soil must pass, 
in order that the life-giving air of free- 
dom may reach its every particle. This 
process I call emotionalizing the intellect 
and intelleetualizing the emotions. We 
must think with emotion and feel with 
discretion, as Mr. Charles Ferguson would 
say. The mind functions as Intellect and 
Emotion. Pure emotion is passion let 
loose; it is an intuitive, a seeing, and not 
a constructive force. Pure intellect 
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is power let loose; it. is a con- 
—— force, but it is a blind force, 
for it sees with the outward eye only. 
W Mo the emotions are rationalized, they 
are guided; when the intellect is emotion- 
alized, it is saved. A pure enthusiasm 
and a pure power will thus have had: im- 
parted to them the fine qualities of each 
other. In the individual the resultant 
force invents machines, paints materpieces 
of art, writes Inspiring poems, builds splen- 
did cathedrals, converts people to new 
faiths and heartens them with new aspira- 
tions, and reveals new ideals and brings 
up strong-bodied, noble-minded citizens. 
In a people this resultant force is known 
as Civilization. A civilized people is thus 
in itself a creating force. It demonstrates 
this by realizing ideals; by making real 
the dreams of its poets; utilizing for com- 
munal purposes the machines of its inven- 
tors; embodying in its political and social 
life the systems of its statesmen and the 
organizations of its industrial leaders, 
translating the hopes of fathers and mo- 
thers into happy homes. Its church is 
the church of pragmatic truth, and its 
religion the worship of the practical ideal. 
It does ali these things. by subduing the 
natural self-seeking tendencies of its in- 
dividual members for the purpose of social 
well-being, for the healthy organie growth 
of a community in which the individual 
serves it and it him. 

Stated broadly, the right use of Leisure 
ix to fit ourselves so that we always have 
the power to enjoy it. In other words, 
the right use of Leisure is to maintain our 
ability to use it. The ability to use any- 
thing is measured by the results of the use; 
if the results are useful, work well, thev 
are desirable, and our right to the use of 
Leisure will be justified and may not be 
alienated from us. Leisure, therefore, is 
our opportunity to demonstrate our ability. 
No individual and no nation, in the his- 
tory. of man, ever vet maintained a right 
to anything without the power to use the 
right. Even a mechanie may not work 
at his trade unless he proves himself able: 
he will be discharged, deprived of his 
right, so to speak, if he is un-able. Leisure 
is given us in which to cultivate ability. 
to learn how to be able. Once we are able, 
questions of economic freedom, communal 
welfare and human happiness will meet 
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their answers; for our might will be right 
in the only sense that counts. 

Now what do we find existing in this 
country to-day, among the so- called “idle 
rich” and “laboring poor’? The former 
have the right to Leisure, but they have 
lost the power to use it. Indeed, as the 
phrase goes, they have no use for it. The 
right means nothing to them, for they 
do not know what to do with it. They are 
able to live at all only by the power stored- 
up in their wealth, and even this power 
they are so abusing that it also is being 
threatened. What an opportunity for 
these men and women, did they but have 
the ability to use Leisure! What a mighty 
influence for good might not these be- 
come in the community! And they are 
unable to make a change because they, 
too, have lost heart, and are without hope. 
The “laborigg poor” have the right to the 
vote, but not knowing how to use it they 
have lost the right. They sold it for a 
mess of pottage to capitalists and political 
‘‘hosses.”” The result is they have no power 
in the community and no right to the 
right. Nay, they have no right even to 
complain of their condition. What is 
left of their right is the mere record of its 
acquisition; a witness to their shameful 
incapacity and futility. 

Leisure is now given us as the time in 
which both ‘idle rich” and “laboring 
poor” alike may take thought. The form- 
er, that they may rise up from the “mat- 
trass grave” of their innui; the latter that 
they may cease complaining and open 
their eyes to what they have done to them- 
selves, and to what they can do to redeem 
themselves. 

What, after all, is the one thing in which 
every man fulfils himself and takes most 
delight in doing? It is realizing his sue- 
cess by placing there, outside of him, his 
own creation for all to enioy; it is “mak- 
ing good.” This is what IT mean by real- 
izing ideals—it is man’s evolution, by 
means of creation. To plant gardens 
where before there were deserts: to build 
cities on lonely prairies: to make high- 
wavs of bridges from peak to peak; to 
embody hope-giving visions in poems and 
paintings; to rear true-hearted sons and 
daughters: these are the incarnations of 
his soul that stand for him and point to 
him as the maker of worlds. Thus is he 
the Master of Change, the filler of space 
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with the stuff of Reality; thus he immor- 
talizes himself, and thus he endures. He 
also can then look upon the work of his 
hands and say, “It is good.” He can say 
it, because he has ‘“‘made good.” ‘Making 
good” is the free man’s part—it is his hap- 
piness. 

The “idle rich” are wretched, because 
they are not “making good.” The “la- 
boring poor’ are unhappy, because they 
have not “made good.” The “idle rich” 
are not “making good” because they do not 
use their time for creative ends. The 
“laboring poor’ have not “made good” be- 
cause they have not had the leisure in 
which to learn how to create. Yes, this 
“making good” is the only happiness, for 
it is consciousness of life itself. It is not 
experienced by the “idle rich” because they 
squander their life, and are, therefore, 
never conscious of life. It is not experi- 
enced by the “laboring poor” because they 
are not permitted to use their life; it is 
bought and sold for others’ uses. They also 
are thus never conscious of what it is to 
live. This abuse of time is at the root of 
all human sorrow; life is then but a mere 
current of existence in which we are either 
drowned or made to serve as the planks 
of a raft on which others float. 

If we ask now what we shall do with 
Leisure, I answer: Build hopes in it; 
erow ideas of beautiful things to be done 
by us in our hours of work; dream dreams 
of joyful homes for us to establish in our 
waking days of freedom; plan living 
methods for schoolmasters and educators 
of the young; plant playgrounds in the 
centres of our cities and play there with 
the children and only with children, so 
that we may keep young; wander by rip- 
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pling brooks and under blue skies over 
“grassy vested greens,” that we may learn 
to love nature and feel her response. We 
cannot hope and work at the same time, 
so we must have leisure which shall be the 
breeding-time of hope. If we are looking 
for immediate subject-matters for hope, I 
point to the condition of the poor, the con- 
dition of the laborer, the condition of 
women in our social life. But, more de- 
finitely, I point to the education of the 
children. It is too late now to hope much 
from those who have become moulded in 
the forms of custom, habit and cramping 
dogmas. All that we can do with them is 
to rouse them out of their dogmatic slum- 
bers, and, if possible, move them by an 
appeal to their instinct of love for their 
children. It may be they will respond, 
if but out of fear for the future welfare 
of those of their own who are to live after 
them. With the young, however, it is 
otherwise. Here we have the very material 
for hope. to work with. How to love them ; 
how to grow them; how to inspire them 
with new hopes, and how to endow them 
with the gift of creative power; these are 
questions which Leisure will help us to 
answer. And all the Leisure of a genera- 
tion to come will not be too long in which 
to find the right answers. We shall have 
done much if we but find the line of 
direction, the tendency of the right 
method. But let us first see to it that we 
are ourselves free to look for it; that we 
are not manacled by established conven- 
tion, nor chained to the rock of condemn- 
ing habit. When we are thus free our 
faith will rise up in us, our hope will impel 
us, and both faith and hope will ride buoy- 
ant on the life current of love. 





How To See The 


OMMENTING on a recent book en- 
titled ‘Great Men,” by Professor 
Wilhelm Ostwald, of Leipzig Uni- 
versity, Sir William Ramsay has some in- 
teresting things to say in the Pall Mall 
Magazine about how greatness may be dis- 
cerned in youth. 
Professor Ostwald became convinced 
that the students who had passed through 


Signs of Greatness 


his hands and who had subsequently made 
a mark in the scientific world— they are 
pretty numerous—were those who were 
difficult to induce to follow definite cours- 
es of instruction. I agree with him in 
this. But, after all, such an opinion is 
not based on much more than a mental 
impression ; hence Professor Ostwald made 
a study of the subject, and by analysing 
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the life-history of six men, whom he and 
the scientific world would call “great,” he 
has tried to find out what are the common 
characteristics of these men, and how they 
can be recognized. 

But, first of all, what class of men is to 
be called great? ‘Are we to take a Caesar, 
a Shakespeare, a Newton, and a Beetho- 
ven? Names like these will undoubtedly 
occur to us. From the point of view of se- 
lecting men who shall be useful to the 
State, they could hardly be surpassed. 
Caesar gave Roman civilization and law to 
barbarian races; Shakespeare’s work cov- 
ered all aspects of life, and has given in- 
finite pleasure to generations of men; New- 
ton did much to lay the foundations of 
modern physics; and Beethoven, again, 
has ministered in an incomparable manner 
to the «esthetic side of men’s nature. 

We are apt to think, however—though 
we may be wrong—that future Cesars, 
Shakespeares, Newtons, and Beethovens 
must be left to chance; that what is in 
them “will out;” but it may be that we do 
not give a chance to boys of genius who 
mig oht develop, if rightly nurtured. Geni- 
us, ‘like some hot-house plants, is of a ten- 
der growth; it is apt to whither, unless 
tended under favorable conditions. . 

As the question before us is a practical 
one—namely, how can boys likely to be 
useful to the State be recognized and plac- 
ed under favorable conditions for develop- 
ment, and as “‘useful to the State” is taken 
to mean inventive, capable of improving 
facilities for endeavor, it will be assumed 
that it is desired to choose persons who 
will increase the material prosperity of 
the State. 

Now, everything done involves effort. 
We are, individually considered, machines; 
we take in fuel, and we convert it into 
heat, and into energy, principally of the 
kind that results in moving objects from 
one place to another. Think of it—all 
the great buildings, canals, railways, en- 
gines, as well as all our agricultural work, 
are the result of moving things in a sen- 
sible way, that involves thought; and, in 
practice, thought is the outcome of a sound 
brain. This brain, too, has been kept in 
action by food. We call this conversion 





of the power of work contained in food 
or fuel into heat and work, the conversion 
of one kind of energy into another. Now 





it is a law of Nature that, although it is 
possible to convert quantitatively one kind 
of energy into another, such a conversion 
is never accomplished without the “degra- 
dation” of some of the energy—that is, 
its conversion into a form not available 
for a useful purpose. 


Take as an instance an ordinary steam 
engine—there is friction in the cranks, 
in the cylinder, on the valves; this fric- 
tion results in heat. And just in as much 
as heat is developed, so effective work is 
lost. 

Again, the fuel may be said to con- 
stitute a store of energy. By burning it 
below the boiler, steam is raised; much of 
the heat, however, goes up the chimney 

hot air and gases of combustion and 
serves no useful purpose in raising steam. 
Again, not all the heat in the steam is 
convertible into work in the engine; in 
fact, an engine is considered as excellent 
if it converts 15 per cent. of the energy 
in the coal into work. 

Put into mathematical symbols, if A is 
the energy which it is proposed to con- 
vert, B the form of useful energy into 
which it is to be converted, and C the 
useless energy produced at the same time, 


then 

A=B-+0, 
and the object of the inventor is to make 
© as small as possible. 

Now, a man may be regarded as a ma- 
chine; an apparatus for transforming en- 
ergy. Some will be usefully transformed, 
some converted into a secondary form, and 
that man is most serviceable whose use- 
less output of energy is least. Perhaps the 
word “useless” should not be employed; 
it is impossible to avoid the degradation 
of energy; and in order that an animal 
may work, it must be kept warm; but the 
heat lost in this way is hardly “useless” : 
yet a man would be, from the point of 
view of a machine, a more perfect one 
if none of the energy of his food were ex- 
pended in keeping him warm. 

It is possible to regard the power of 
preducing—the originality—of a man 
from the same standpoint. During his 
life he has to dispose of a certain quan- 
tity of energy, which enters his system as 
food. Only a fraction—a very small frac- 
tion—may be so utilized that he improves 
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the condition of the world; the rest is ex- 
pended unavoidably in other directions. 
The ratio of the B to the C of our equa- 
tion may be called the economic coefficient 
If that is high, then the man’s life is ef- 
fective; if low, then he is less worthy of 
help from the State. Again, he may dis- 
ose of that useful energy slowly or quick- 
y. It may be spread over a long life or 
it may be concentrated into a few weeks 
or months. 


In this connection Professor Poincare, 
the brilliant French mathematician, has 
given a most interesting description of 
how his discoveries have been made. Power 
of mathematical thought is, though not 
very rare, confined to very few men in 
its highest and most intricate branches. 
Let us suppose that a certain problem pre- 
sents itself as interesting; it is required to 
find a solution. M. Poincare tells us that 
a great deal of spade work has to be done; 
he tries and tries one plan after another 
for months, meeting apparently with no 
success. Then, in an instant, while his 
mind is dealing with quite other things— 
he may be talking casually to a friend; 
in the act of stepping into an omnibus; 
drilling his men, whole performing his 
duty as lieutenant of the reserve—the solu- 
tion flashes upon him. 


It is not necessary to attend to it at the 
time; he merely notes mentally that the 
line of thought is in such and such a diree- 
tion, and at his leisure he applies his dis- 
covery. This has happened to him not 
once, but many times. 


I can corroborate his experiences, and 
I have asked literary and artistic friends, 
and they all agree that their best work 
has been done in somewhat the same fash- 
ion. Such mental flashes of inspiration 
do not come unless much effort has previ- 
ously been expended in attuning the mind 
to the character of thought required; it 
is necessary to plough and sow before the 
harvest. But the actual discovery is in- 
stantaneous; it is as if a barrier had been 
broken down between two tight compart- 
ments; the connection is made, and suc- 
cess is achieved. 


There is such a.thing as unconscious 
cerebration—thinking without knowing 
that you are thinking, and that prepares 
the way for the sudden burst of useful 
thought. Have my readers not frequent- 
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ly found that, after meditating over a 
course of action and having been unable 
to come to a decision, the whole situation 
becomes clear after “sleeping on it’? 

There can be no doubt that while we 
lie unconscious the brain goes on doing its 
work, just as do the lungs and the diges- 
tive organs. But the brain will not do 
anything which has not already been the 
subject of conscious action; the mental 
food must be givengbefore it can be di- 
gested. 

In a poet, or a musician, the result of 
such “unconscious thought” is called in- 
spiration. We are loath to believe that it 
comes from “ourselves” ; it appears to come 
from outside. But it is the essential fea- 
ture of what we term “genius.” 

Such a faculty is more highly develop- 
ed in some minds than in others. Like 
music or mathematics, it appears at an 
early age. Think of Mozart, who perform. 
ed in public at the age of eight, and who 
composed some of his immortal work at 
a not much later age; of Lord Kelvin, 
whose first paper—one which contained 
ideas on which his mind dwelt during his 
whole long life—was published before he 
was eighteen; of Schiller, whose “Rob- 
bers” was given to the public before he 
was twenty-three; of Goethe, who charm- 
ed the literary world by “The Sorrows of 
Werther” before the age of twenty-five. 
In fact, most men of genius have develop- 
ed early. 


But, as a rule, they have not done well 
at school. The fact is that those whose 
minds are exceptionally formed refuse to 
keep to the beaten track. The formality 
of the classical grammar repels them; 
they will not accept statements on au- 
thority. Great classicists develop into re- 
spectable imitators; they rarely, or never, 
become great poets or authors. It is true 
that the great authors are said to have 
often been enraptured over the beauties 
of classical writers; but they have rarely 
been great scholars. 

If we restrict our definition of greatness 
to a capacity for enlarging the bounds of 
science, it is certain that none of our great 
scientific men have displayed any marked 
aptitude for classical or literary studies. 
It may be said that the introduction of 
the teaching of science into schools is such 
a modern innovation that there has not 
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been time to find out whether scientific 
genius will be developed by its help; but 
| strongly suspect that it will have little 
influence. 

A third characteristic of men of genius 
which may serve to distinguish them at 
an early age appears to be that they are 
extreme in their temperaments. The 
ancient division of temperament into san- 
guine or emotional, and phlegmatic, is a 
just one. Some men, by their vitality, by 
their impulsiveness, By ‘their refusal to be 
daunted by obstacles, achieve success. 
Others attain distinction by their persist- 
ence, by their conscientiousness, and by 
their self-criticism, which refuses to make 
public work other than what they con- 
sider to be the best. All of us possess these 
qualities, some more of one, some of the 
other. 

Viewing the human being as a system 
in which a succession of chemical changes 
takes place, in obedience to external stimu- 
lation, the first class may be termed 
active’ —they respond quickly to stimu- 


The King as 


ING GEORGE has adopted all the 
up-to-date time-saving methods for 
getting through his business which 
were introduced at Buckingham Palace 
by King Edward, says a writer in the 
Business World. Often before breakfast a 
secretary will read the morning’s tele 
erams. ‘To save reading through lengthy 
despatches a special summary ‘of current 
news is daily prepared by a staff of clerks. 
Files and cross-references enable any want- 
ed fact to be at hand in a moment. 
Another body of clerks, under the 
King’s Private Secretary, open all letters 
except those which, bearing a distinctive 
private mark, are “personal” to the King. 
Classified in labelled boxes, the bulk of 
the correspondence goes then before King 
George, and usually a reply is sent out 
the same night. The royal typewriting 
department keeps a copy of every letter 
sent out. A separate copy is_ actually 
typed. No letter goes out bearing signs 
of having been placed in a copying press. 
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lus; the second class are more slowly re- 
ceptive, but the machine, once set In mo- 
tion, works well. 

Now it is to be noticed that while most 
of us are neither very sanguine nor very 
phlegmatic, men of genius are character- 
ized by an excess of one or other of these 
temperaments. 

The sanguine man, as his name implies, 
sees no difficulties in his way, 
does regard them, it is only to ignore them ; 
his imagination pictures the results to be 
attained as of such importance that they 
are certain to be realized, let the difficul- 
ties be what they may. It is by such men 
that great discoveries are made, which 
catch the attention of the public. The 
phlegmatic man, on the other hand, 
though more conscious of difficulties, pos- 
sesses patience enough to overcome them; 
his discoveries are more of the order of 
the solution of set problems of measure- 
ments than of brilliant efforts of imagina- 
tion. 


ad 


a Time Saver 


Private telephone and _ telegraph ser- 
vices put the King directly into touch with 
all public departments. All documents 
are kept on loose files alphabetically, and 
special sizes of paper used for different 
series, 

The card index system is utilized by 
King George in many different ways. 
Points against, as well as for, people of 
the day are carefully recorded a black 
list of people who, for one reason or an- 
other, will never be able to elude the vigil- 
ance of the card index and appear at 
Court. 

People presented to King George are 
always very much astonished and no less 
flattered to find that he knows all about 
them, their family, and their achieve- 
ments. He puts some kindly question that 
shows intimate knowledge. 

The explanation lies in the card index. 

A perfect record of all the people his 
Majesty meets is kept in card indexes. The 
cards contain a memorandum of the man, 





or if he « 
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what was said on each oceasion, and notes 
his individual career diligently kept up 
to date. Nobody has access to the King 
without an appointment or an invitation, 


so that his Majesty has always time to con- 
sult the card index and to know precisely 
what the person he is going to meet has 
done. 





The Upkeep Bugaboo in Automobiling 


HEN | first determined to get an 

automobile, writes Stanley Snow, 

in Country Life in America, the 
upkeep bugaboo loomed up on my _ hori- 
zon. Of course, | didn’t know it was a 
bugaboo. And being no mechanic, | was 
deprived of much of the pleasure 1 should 
have had in making the purchase. I 
hadn’t figured on spending my “fishing 
money” and my ‘“‘camera money” and the 
few shekels 1 always had contrived to 
scrape up to squander on my duck-shoot- 
ing trips, together with what other loose 
change | might have, to keep the auto- 
mobile running. I wasn’t willing, either, 
to give up all my other recreations. But, 
from all I was told, I began to fear that 
was just what I was going to have to do. 
However, I was determined to have the 
car, and thought that by taking the pains 
to learn all there was to know about it, 
and using good judgment in running it, 
perhaps it wouldn’t be such an expense 
after all. 

So I bought the car. And right at the 
start, I learned the one big lesson that 
every man of moderate means should 
learn, if he takes up automobiling. I had 
one experience that impressed me most 
vividly. Like anyone else, I thought to 
get my car and then gradually learn all 
about it, and so be able to meet any diffi- 
culties as they might arise. But my first 
‘ar was not a new one, and I didn’t have 
any time to prepare to meet those difficul- 
ties. They met me, right on the doorstep, 
as it were. 

I was told my car had been thoroughly 
overhauled. It had—on the outside. I 
started out with it (I had learned to drive 
through the kindness of a neighbor who 
had a car), to drive it to my home town, 
thirty miles away, and the engine heated 
up badly before I had gone five miles. I 
had not been interested in automobiles for 


several years for nothing, and so | under- 
stood what the trouble was. But the reme- 
dy was beyond me. I decided the car 
needed some adjustment—perhaps the oil- 
er was not feeding enough oil, or the water 
circulating system might be at fault. I 
knew in a general w: ay “that it must be one 
of these two things. However , while stop- 
ped by the roadside, wondering what to do, 
[ was approached by another car, with a 
single occupant. This man kindly stopped 
and got out of his machine and offered to 
help me out. He was a chauffeur, and | 
felt sure now I would be fixed up in a 
jiffy. But, after spending some tifteen 
minutes tinkering with the ignition and 
the carbureter, after which the engine re- 
fused to start at all, my friend advised me 
to go to a near-by farmhouse and ‘phone 
for the agent of that particular make of 
car to send a man out and get my machine 
and take it into the shop and putit in run- 


ning order. He said that a machine 
bought second-hand was almost sure to 


need adjustment by someone familiar with 
that particular make of car. I though this 
was good advice, so did as he advised, and 
went home b: ; disappoint- 
ed, you may be sure. 

I do not say that the agent for my car 
did not honestly believe it had been put in 
proper shape for me. My instructions to 
him were to adjust it; not to tear it down 
unless absolutely necessary. His men re- 
newed the primary wiring of the ignition 
system, soldered a leaky connection in the 
gasoline lead, put on a bracket for the gen- 
erator for the gas lamps (as requested), 
greased up all ’round and filled the tanks 
—they had been full when I started out 
in the first plaee—and the bill was $25.18! 

That made me mad! I felt sure that 
bill had been padded on four sideés at least. 
But I didn’t say anything—just forked 
out my total of $26.00, accepted my 
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eighty-two cents change, and drove away. 
| had my fill of repair shops—at least of 
that kind. It seemed to me the bill might 
have been all right enough for a man with 
a long pocketbook, who might not know 
or care how much labor there was about 
such a job, but I wasn’t in that class, and 
I resented being played for a big fish when 
the agent knew very well I was a financial 
minnow; otherwise I’d have bought a new 
car from him. 

My anxiety in starting out on that 
thirty-mile run with only eighty-two cents 
in my pocket soon overshadowed my wrath 
at the repair-shop men. Suppose I should 
get stuck again! But the car hummed 
along nicely, I drove with elaborate care, 
and we limped in the last mile on the 
second gear, with the engine once more 
hot. 

Now I had the car home. And you 
may be sure I lost no time getting well ac- 
quainted with it. I had previously pro- 
cured the manufacturer’s instruction book 
for that particular model, and as well his 
catalogue of parts. And I put in my spare 
time going all over the power plant (out- 
side, or without stripping it down), and 
after making sure the trouble could be no- 
where else, | found it was due to defective 
lubrication. This I discovered by taking 
out the spark plugs, inserting my finger 
in the different cylinders and feeling. The 
third cylinder was dry as a bone, whilst 
the others were greasy. Removing the 
mechanical oiler and taking it apart, I 
found one of the plungers was not doing 
its duty, on account of a loose lock-nut in- 
side the tank and stripped threads on the 
shank of the plunger yoke. The only rea- 
son I was able to get home had been be- 
cause the repairmen had turned on so 
much more oil for the other cylinders that 
some of the excess had splashed over into 
the base of the one that was not getting 
any in the regular way. The tinsmith sol- 
dered a leaky corner of the lubricator tank. 
for fifteen cents, the manufacturer sup- 
plied a new plunger yoke complete for 
seventy cents, and it was another evening’s 
work for me to put the car in running 
order. 

That was the last of my trouble for that 
season. I did not try to see how much 
mileage I could run up. I had bought the 
car for recreation for myself and family, 
and ran it very conservatively. Luckily, 
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in the five hundred and odd miles I ran I 
never once had a tire trouble. My only 
upkeep expense was for gasoline, oil, 
grease, brass cleaning preparations and 
carbide. And we had a deal of pleasure, 
everything considered—although I admit 
it was not until the next spring that I could 
take the car out without any anxiety as to 
what might happen to it. I was dead set 
against ever taking it to a repair-shop 
again. This anxiety is something a man 
must overcome, before he can really enjoy 
his car. He must not be on the qui vive 
all the time he is driving, anticipating a 
mis-firing cylinder or a tire blow-out or a 
cranky carbureter or some other difficulty. 
If he knows a little about his car, but not 
enough, he is as badly off as if he knéw 
nothing. Oddly enough, I have found 
that a great many motorists are in just 
that foolish position, of having only half 
learned to know their cars. Professional 
chauffeurs and repairmen are, as a general 
rule, little better off. And it all’ comes 
from the general practice of meeting 
troubles only when they arise. I have 
been told by men who have had much ex- 
perience with automobiles, that “it is a 
mistake to tinker with a car all the time.” 
Perhaps it is, if you don’t know what you 
are doing. But if you do know your car, 
you will not “tinker” unnecessarily or un- 
wisely. What would you say of a loco- 
motive engineer whom you never saw 
puttering around his engine with monkey- 
wrench and oil-can? No, an automobile 
should be kept properly adjusted, the same 
as any other machine. And to the average 
American who has the good sense to learn 
how, by himself taking entire charge of 
his car, this adjusting, oiling, greasing, 
cleaning and polishing is a pleasure. It is 
a change from his more serious work, per- 
haps; and after all it is only an elaboration 
of the “tinkering” every man likes to do. 
It is by no means the difficult and intric- 
ate task so many foolishly believe. A 
typewriter is ten times—yes, I would al- 
most say twenty times—as intricate as any 
automobile. I ought to know, for as a 
writer I use a typewriter every day, and I 
have completely and successfully overhaul- 
two different automobiles. The actual 
work with the hands is simple; the most 
difficult job IT have tackled has been solder- 
ing terminals on cables. Mechanical ex- 
pertness is not necessary; one needs only 
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a good average pair of hands and a little 
gumption. 

In order to preserve the tires as well as 
possible, I always jacked the car up in the 
barn when I knew I was going to let it 
stand a few days. And after every run | 
washed off the tires with gasoline, to re- 
move the oil (from the oiled roads) and to 
expose any cuts or holes in the rubber. 
These latter I filled up with a preparation 
called “gum-gum,” which served to keep 
the water and sand from working in and 
ruining the fabric of the tire. All to- 
gether, I think I have not used a dime’s 
worth. 

When I laid the car up for the winter, I 
drew off the gasoline from the tank and 
gave the barn a good airing. Then I set 
up a little pot-stove, and after the shooting 
season was well! over and I found my spare 
time hanging rather heavily upon me, I 
fired up the little stove and started in to 
strip down the car. (First, however, I 
made sure that the differential and the 
transmission needed no_ overhauling). 
Briefly, I took the engine right out and 
tore it down completely. And one of the 
most interesting things I found was that 
the man who sold me the car had lied 
when he said new piston rings had just 
been put on the pistons. (He declared he 
had put them in himself). I had found 
that the second and third cylinders did 


not “kick’ as hard as the other two (learn- 
ed by holding down the vibrators on the 
coil), but 1 now saw the whole four of 
them should give much better service. I 
made a thoroughly good job of removing 
all carbon from cylinders, pistons, ete.; a 
better job than I could ever expect from a 
repair-shop, because I was working for my- 
self. I put in new piston rings, a couple 
of new connecting-rod bushings, new cyl- 
inder gaskets, tightened things up careful- 
ly and put the engine together again. I 
put three more new plunger yokes in the 
mechanical oiler, with new packing for all 
of them, and a new lead to one of the cyl- 
inders, the old one having worn through 
to a leak, from contact with the vibrating 
engine base. I installed a complete new 
set of valve springs and washers and 
ground in the valves. I dis-assembled the 
carbureter and cleaned it carefully, and 
put in new packing in all the suction pipe 
connections. I renewed a couple of drive- 
shaft pin bushings, overhauled all the ig- 
nition, replacing some terminals and insu- 
lators, and I re-painted the rims of the 
road wheels under the tires. Everything 
necessary or anywhere near necessary to 
put the car in first-class shape, with the ex- 
ception of painting, and refinishing the 
top, was done. It was all accomplished 
during spare time, and the cost was just 
$7.85. 


Laying Out The Day’s Work 


CAREFULLY thought out article, 

emphasizing the great importance 

of planning ahead in business work, 
is contributed to Business and the Book- 
keeper Magazine by Charles O’ Malley. 

Both man and business can not afford 
not to plan. The fruits of lack of plan- 
ning may estrange partner from partner 
in a small business; it may lose a big cus- 
tomer in a large one. But the greatest 
argument that can be brought against 
work slightingly laid out, or not at all, 
is that it wastes. 

“A day’s work rightly laid out is often 
worth a dozen which ‘just happen,’ ”’ 
says the supervisor of a metropolitan 
printing plant. ‘“We have been able to 


get approximately three-fifths more work 
done—merely by planning for each day. 
Work is apportioned every morning; past 
work records show what we can expect to 
do—and we do it. ‘A good plan is an 
extra man’ on most jobs.” 

Perhaps one of the best systems for 
planning the day’s work is that in use 
by a large manufacturing company. 

First of all the general plans are passed 
down from overhead by the Board of 
Control. These plans are not specific, ex- 
cept in unusual cases. Particularly for 
the new employe who joins the organiza- 
tion, they may be made specifie for a 
while, but at the earliest opportunity he 
is thrown on his own resources. 
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The head of each department, for the 
beginning of each day’s work, is required 
to draw up a schedule of what he intends 
to put through himself and have his sub- 
ordinates put through that day. If the 
work requires more than the day, he 
makes tentatve plans for as many days 
ahead as the work will require. 

The day’s plans, as noted or dictated 
hy the manager, are made out in triph- 
cate. The original is forwarded to the 
general manager. The first duplicate is 
kept for immediate reference for himself, 
the second duplicate is filed. 

As a usual thing, all department heads 
are down early to lay out their day’s work, 
while their mind is fresh, and before the 
arrival of the general manager. On the 
arrival of the general manager, therefore, 
he finds that complete plans for the day’s 
work of the organization are made, and 
these plans, in writing, are on his desk 
ready for a quick check-up. This check- 
up determines the general plan of the 
managers work and of the men under 
him, for the day. Usually it is not ne- 
cessary to make any material changes; the 
men are experienced and are on_ their 
mettle to do their very best, and as a re- 
sult the morning plans usually stand. 

But commonly—it has been the experi- 
ence of this general manager—it is neces- 
sary to see one or two personally in order 
to talk over the work as it has been plan- 
ned. In some cases it is best to get two 
or three men together and go over the 
work in detail. Again, it mav be found 
that a department head is starting out to 
duplicate work that has been done or that 
has been planned by another. In_ this 
case interference is automatically taken 
care Of, as the two men are brought to- 
gether to talk over the work and see which 
can care for it to the best advantage. 

It is found that often in the morning- 
plan sheets—as these reports are called— 
are suggestions that are of large value. 
In one case a suggestion of the manager 
of the buying department was so pertinent 
that the policies of the house were entirely 
changed. He was called in to meet the 
board of managers and his plan for car 
lot buving was adopted. This was a sug- 
gestion that the ordinary ‘‘suggestion- 
hox’ would never have reached, 

There now remains the third copy of 
the original day’s plan, in the files of each 
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department head. Each manager goes 
through these duplicates from time to 
time and sees how his plans have worked 
out in comparison with the ones he origin- 
ally had in mind. He sees that in one 
place he has gone counter to the general 
instructions of men higher up; in another 
case some trifling suggestion which was 
not thought of as of any great value by 
him has been utilized by his superiors to 
the fullest advantage, benefiting both 
him and the business. He is able, bv 
checking up his results, to see exactly how 
accurate his plans are and how they work 
out. 

This method of systematically planning 
the day’s work, passing the plan on to 
the general manager for his supervision 
and actual or tentative O.K. or his correc- 
tions and suggestions, is one that develops 
the man as well as the business. 

Various organizations find that it is 
possible to make the ordinary operations 
of business the means around which the 
day’s work is planned and grouped. One 
engineering works handling mainly large 
orders for complicated machine tools finds 
it possible to make the drafting room the 
basis for planning the day’s work. This 
was brought about by the fact that at one 
time a drafting room mistake was respons- 
ible for the loss of a $15,000 contract. 
When it came to placing the responsibility 
for the error it was impossible to find any 
one who could be held. To prevent a 
future recurrence of a similar mistake, the 
manager brought the department heads 
together at 10 o’clock the next morning 
to go over in detail all plans for a week’s 
work ahead. It was found that this re- 
quired a great deal of time, and the men 
were not at their best in a long session of 
four or five hours every week. So the 
session Was made into a morning meeting 
of department heads in the drafting room, 
where the day’s work was planned. The 
responsibility for mistakes now lies be- 
vond the draftsman—it is placed collect- 
ively upon the shoulders of the men who 
attend the meeting. It has been found 
that this meeting, in twenty or thirty 
minutes, can take care of the plans for 
the day. Each man goes back to his 
work not only knowing what is ahead of 
him, but enthused with the business — 
brought into a state of mind where he 
works at the highest efficiency point. And 
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he can pass his enthusiasm on to the work- 
ers under him. 

“To me there is nothing that has the 
inspiration that leads a man to dig into 
work so much as the orders that come in,” 
says the supervisor of work of a Chicago 
manufacturing house, and once a sales- 
man on the road. 

“For a long while | studied whether 
there was not some plan by which this 
enthusiasm could be communicated — to 
the department heads. Finally I got to- 
gether the men, let them study over the 
orders; tried to place the responsibility 
for them as much as possible, and drilled 
every man relentlessly from the stand- 
point that the bunch of orders before 
them was the actual result of what we 
all had been doing for the last few years. 
[ impressed upon them that it was not 
what we meant to do, or had tried to do, 
but what had actually came in that count- 
ed, 

“By taking up each individual order 
and studying it from two standpoints, it 
was possible to get my men to plan their 
work systematically and to handle it to 
good advantage. I was able to make them 
see that not only was the bulk of orders 
as they came in the result of our work, 
but also to get them to arrange their de- 
partments so that these orders would be 
taken care of to the best advantage. 
Around incoming orders I have been able 
to group a system of planning the day’s 
work which takes care of the ‘business “us 
I believe it ought to be taken care of.” 

The manager of an electrical engineer- 
ing works making a wide range of elec- 
tric specialties uses a morning mail read- 
ing meeting as a means of layi ing out the 
day’s work. He groups the day’s plans 
about incoming mail. 

The department heads gather each 
morning in the manager’s office. The 
mail is opened—read—commented on— 
alloted to the man who can best handle 
it. Policies are settled as well as the day’s 
details. The interchange of information 
giving each man an exact and authorita- 
tive knowledge of what the others are do- 
ing has made it possible to eliminate the 
waste plans which are a regular part of 
the day’s work of so many institutions. 

A further advantage of the morning 
mail reading as a means for planning 


what can be done to best advantage during 
the day is the fact that the cost is so light. 
There is no expensive system to install; 
no complicated records have to be kept, 
for a simple memorandum on the corner 
of a letter may be the specifications for the 
day’s work for a department. 

“We have found it possible to group 
plans for the day’s work about the corres- 
pondence department,’ says the manager 
of a Chicago mail order house. “One of 
the hardest things in taking on a new 
department head is to get him to plan sys- 
tematically for what is ahead. He is will- 
ing, once a thing is done, to submit it to 
any amount of scrutiny. But before work 
is finished, usually he does not like to 
submit his plans to his manager. This 
we have found, in ail cases, comes because 
he is not sure of his plans. His work he 
is sure of; his plans—particularly in ske- 
leton form and without his personality 
he fears will not make a good impression. 


“In order to train the men—especially 
department heads taken on from other 
businesses—in the quickest possible time, 
the carbons of the previous day’s letters 
are read before them. This list of letters 
does not include all the letters of all the 
departments, as many are of routine in- 
terest only. But each department head is 
requested to turn in to the manager the 
carbons of such letters as would prove in- 
structive to the men who are to hear them. 
Such letters are those touching booked 
orders which call for special work in other 
departments. Filled orders which call 
for special work also may be of some in- 
terest. Adjustments found necessary and 
made are of great importance, as they 
show how faults have occurred in the past 
and warn the new worker how to avoid 
them. 

“We also have a modification of this 
method, by which a second copy of letters 
which will be of asistance to department 
heads is sent from the correspondence de- 
partment to the appropriate men. Boys 
who come early in the morning assist in 
the opening of the mail and distribute 
all copies of previous day’s letters to the 
heads of the departments, as specified by 
notations. When the department head 
arrives he finds on his desk duplicates of 
all letters necessary to a complete planning 
of the work that is just ahead.” 
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One of the large mail order houses of 
Chicago uses a ‘‘work ahead” schedule as 
an aid to planning the day’s work. 

On opening the mail it is noted, for in- 
stance, that the orders throw extra work 
upon certain departments. A morning’s 
mail may call for extra help to fill the in- 
flow of orders on schedule time. Or the 
packing department may need to know 
that there will be an unusual run on “Size 
A” boxes. The ‘‘work ahead” advice en- 
ables the department manager to plan his 
work effectively and not be taken by sur- 
prise. 

This method has been adopted by a 
number of small businesses; the general 
manager notifies his subordinates as early 
as possible what work is ahead. Small 
manufacturing plants especially are using 
this method of helping the department 
head to make an accurate plan for the 
day. 

The mind side of planning for others 
is one that is being considered more and 
more. ‘The mechanies of work can be de- 
termined by figures; it takes close and aec- 
curate observation to learn how the mind 
influences the handling of work. 

“Y find that planning the day’s work 
for shorthand help is a matter of system- 
atically handling the ‘overload,’ ” says the 
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manager of the large stenographic depart- 
ment of one of the large Chicaggo plants. 
“Our force is of all classes; for instance, 
we have workers who have special train- 
ing and must be kept on even when there 
is no paying work for them. Then we 
may have a day a week when ten of our 
hundred workers could easily care for 
what is in hand. Work for the force then 
becomes an important problem. Once it 
comes to their mind that there is a time 
when they can ‘slack up,’ this tends to de- 
moralize the working efficiency of the en- 
tire force. As a consequence, it is neces- 
sary to keep work ahead so as to 
keep the force moving at a fair rate 
all of the time. This I provide by means 
of an ‘overload’—work held back for these 
emergencies. 

“It is important that this work must be 
‘new.’ The efnploye must not know that 
there is constantly hanging over him what 
he calls an ‘old job.’ Old jobs and left- 
overs are bugbears to workers. What he 
must know is that a few minutes before 
his desk is clear other similar work, no 
harder or no easier, will be provided. The 
important thing, therefore, in planning 
the day’s work for any routine employe 
is that of keeping ahead of him a fair 
amount of work of the same quality as 
he is doing.” 





“A Fossil, A Freak and A Fanatic” 


HE world lost three remarkable 

teachers during the year 1910. It 

may seem strange to group the 
names of Professor Goldwin Smith, 
Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy and Count 
Lyoff Tolstoi, for three persons whose 
characters, aims and methods were more 
dissimlar could not well be brought to- 
gether, and a cynic might dismiss them 
curtly as a fossil, a freak and a fanatic. 
But at least all of them were notable as 
interpreters of tendencies of thought in 
the civilized world, and to that may be 
added another minor point of resemb- 
lance. It was not the philosophy or re- 
ligious teaching of any one of them which 
formed the principal foundation for fame, 
and it is even possible that Goldwin 


Smith, Mrs. Eddy and Tolstoi might 
never have been known outside of a small 
circle, but for other gifts which won for 
them the attention of Christendom. 

If Professor Goldwin Smith had not 
ranked among the most brilliant essay- 
ists of the century, his unobtrusive per- 
sonality would never have wielded an in- 
fluence in public life, but he was fitted 
to beeome the mouthpiece of a type of 
man which, though some regard it as ex- 
isting merely to disturb the complacency 
of the multitude, nevertheless exerts an 
influence on the country as a whole. The 
nobility of the enthusiasms of Goldwin 
Smith can never be assailed, even by those 
who considered him misguided. He 
puzzled men who could only think 
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nationally, for his first concern was with 
humanity in the large and he made him- 
self a servant of truth, freedom and jus- 
tice. In his effort to do away with pre- 
judices and similar handicaps of differ- 
ent races, the sage of the Grange frequent- 
ly took an unpopular stand, and even 
while people admired the man they exe- 
crated his views. Because he could not 
make them see down to the bed-rock of 
righteousness on which he sought to 
build, they considered him merely nega- 
tive and destructive. Yet they knew 
him to be a man who had devoted his 
gifts and his riches to the service of man- 
kind when he might have lived a life of 
idle ease. 

The religious position taken by Profes- 
sor Goldwin Smith was as diflicult for 
most persons to understand as his consis- 
tent championship of unpopular political 
views, and he seemed always to be argu- 
ing against the cheering. It must be 
borne in mind that his religious views 
were formed in the days when literalists 
had command of the situation, and he 
never completely cleared his mind of the 
impression that to admit a flaw was the 
same thing as admitting that the whole of 
the religion of Western civilization was 
wrong. The theology of the churches 
seemed to him to be embalmed in tradi- 
tion, but he recognized that as organiza- 
tions they stood for the essential things in 
both public and private life. Philosophi- 
ally his religious stand may have been 
negative, but the important part of the 
life of Goldwin Smith as a teacher is that 
practically it was positive. 

For many years Professor Goldwin 
Smith attended a little church near his 
historic home, and there was a touch of 
pathos and nobility about the old man 
worshipping out into the darkness of his 
uncertainty while hundreds of pulpits in 
the land thundered against things which 
he had written. This position was not 
the result of intellectual insincerity, but 
showed that one of the greatest humani- 
tarians of the century endorsed the work 
being done by the Christian Church as an 
organization. It is also a significant in- 
dication of the expansiveness of modern 
religious life, when not dominated by re- 
ligious hierarchies, for surely the church 
ought to be the first to recognize that 


man’s chief test lies in his character and 
his sincerity. The value of Goldwin Smith 
as a teacher doubtless lay largely in his 
example. During his lifetime, theologi- 
ans found that the destructive work of 
critical minds had to be done so that the 
constructive work might be commenced 
on firm foundations which had never 
ceased to exist. The battles which accom- 
pany the blending of theology, science 
and social economy may well puzzle and 
dismay many a lay mind, but the Gold- 
win Smiths of recent generations have at 
least tried to preserve their grip on that 
central truth for which, when all is said 
and done, the churches stood—that fun- 
damental thing which the prophets called 
righteousness. Is there a congregation 
in Christendom which does not contain 
some members whose theology is hazy, 
but whose characters are staunch? Such 
a condition of things is sure to exist in 
an age of development and fortunately 
such men as Professor Goldwin Smith 
have shown that such a stand may be sin- 
cere. 

It may seem at first glance a mistake to 
class Mrs. Eddy as a person who was not 
primarily a religious teacher, but a very 
brief study of her philosophy and life 
makes the reason for doing so quite ap- 
parent. It was not “Christian Science” 
that made her one of the greatest women 
of the century, in fact one of the most re- 
markable of the world’s daughters, for 
without her splendid ability as an organ- 
izer, she might have remained as little 
known as Quimby. She gave the great- 
est practical demonstration ever present- 
ed of the value of the centralization of 
power, and she showed her genius in 
realizing things of which other ambitious 
persons have only been able to dream. 
Other popes have made their infallibility 
a dogma, but Mrs. Eddy’s became a fact. 
She left no loop-hole through which her- 
esy could creep, for she and “Science and 
Health” were supreme, the only voices 
and the only authorities in the church. 
If any of her followers desired a new 
deity, Mrs. Eddy was willing to assume 
that role as well, but above all she assert- 
ed her position as the sole guardian of 
truth, which in her case was synonymous 
with cash. Even the wealth of the sect 
was so centralized that the church at Bos- 
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ton has become possibly the most power- 
ful single organization on the continent. 
There are those who see in it a political 
menace in the future, but the danger 
hardly seems imminent in a country where 
the bitter sentiment against trusts, either 
political or religious, is steadily growing. 
A contemplation of the church must in- 
dicate that Mrs. Eddy is great chiefly in 
her ability to acquire and manipulate 
power. 

As a woman she does not inspire the 
world at large with a desire to worship 
or even admire her. In the first place 
the man on the street doubts her sincer- 
ity, and everyone who takes an unpreju- 
diced stand retains a slight suspicion that 
her ‘discovery’ was stolen from her former 
friend Quimby. She may have taken the 
manuscript or she may have only carried 
off the idea—in which case she apparent- 
ly secured assistance in the use of it, for 
anyone who reads the shallow pretentious 
writings of Mrs. Kddy such as her letters 
and autobiography will doubt that she 
penned the stately English of “Science 
and Health,’ Mark Twain has proved 
this conclusively in his literary analysis 
of her work. The controversy over the 
gg ‘Where did the idea come from?’ 
may rage for generations without either 
side being convinced, but Mrs. Kddy’s 
claims to inspiration are discredited by 
her own acts. She stands alone in his- 
tory as a prophet who copyrighted the 
divine message and sold it at a margin of 
five hundred per cent. Her followers re- 
gard such reflections upon her sincerity 
as blasphemy, but these are just a few of 
the reasons why the ‘Mother Mary’ of the 
Christian Scientist does not win respect 
from the average passer-by. Her talents 
were not the kind which conquer the 
human heart. 

Yet the truth which lay at the root of 
her success and which she garbled and 
twisted in her teaching is bound to have 
a far reaching effect during the present 
century. Miracles have been wrought by 
the bones of saints, by sacred pools, by 
witch doctors and by faith healers for 
centuries, and in all these cases the same 
power was exercised as Mrs. Eddy used in 
her science. The workers of the miracles 
accounted for them to the best of their 
ability, but there can be no doubt that 
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the success of Christian Science hastened 
the discovery of the wonders which can 
be accomplished by mental suggestion. 
‘The men behind the Emanuel Movement 
are making use of it, and it is being given 
scientific application in other quarters. Lf 
half of the illness of the world results 
from imagination and morbid mental 
conditions, then it stands to reason that 
physicians will accomplish much by ton- 
ing up the mind. In Mrs. Eddy’s teach- 
ing there was one important factor which 
the miracle workers who preceded her 
had overlooked. Christian Science de- 
manded an optimism which was carried 
to the edge of the ridiculous, but this 
compulsory cheerfulness played an im- 
portant part in the permanency of the 
success of the cures. When people moved 
from shadow into sunlight—real or im- 
aginary—and thereafter refuse to recog- 
nize the existence of anything but bright- 
ness, it is not surprising that they will 
consent to worship the woman who led 
them. It is this healthy outlook that the 
men who are using mental suggestion 
desire to attain. It will mean a great deal 
to the world, but the progress towards it 
must be slow, for mankind yields obedi- 
ence less readily to a science than to a 
religion. 

Count Lyoff Tolstoi resembled Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith in his splendid sin- 
cerity and he also possessed Mrs. Mary 
Baker Eddy’s power of arresting atten- 
tion. These two characteristics hardly 
seem combinable, but in the case of the 
Russian philosopher his actions were not 
calculated for effect, but it so happened 
that the logical outcome of his beliefs 
were acts which appealed to the imagin- 
ation. The greatest indication of his sin- 
cerity is the reverence which the whole 
world felt for him. 


It has been declared that Tolstoi can 
only claim immortality as a literary art- 
ist. Such critics as Edmund Gosse and 
Matthew Arnold marvelled at the wonder- 
ful accuracy of his realism, and accurate 
realism is, oh, so rare. Arnold deseribed 
‘Anna Karenina’ as a ‘pieee of life’ and 
Gosse said of the writer, “There is no 
other author whose name I ean reeall who 
gives anything like his presentment of 
all that moves beneath the scope of 
heaven.” Still it is just possible that the 
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literary artist may be almost forgotten in 
days when his theories of conduct will be 
attracting general attention. 

Although he waged a war against the 
Orthodox Greek Church, Tolstoi believed 
devoutly in Christ, but he wanted to ex- 
pound the Nazarene anew for the bene- 
fit of the world. He had faith in the 
spiritual insight of Jesus and wanted to 
apply the precepts which He taught to 
modern conditions. Even the most 
ardent admirers of Tolstoi find it difficult 
to follow him through the maze of his 
philosophic wanderings, but the indus- 
trious W. T. Stead attempted to formu- 
late the creed of the great Russian and 
found that it was based on a conception 
of Christ embodied in five command- 
ments. First, “Live in peace with all 
men; treat no one as contemptible and 
beneath you. Not only allow yourself no 
anger, but do not rest until you have dis- 
sipated anger in others against yourself. 

Second: No libertinage and no di- 
voree; let every man have one wife and 
every woman one husband. 

Third. Never on any pretext take an 
oath of service of any kind; all such oaths 
are imposed for a bad purpose. 

Fourth. Never employ force against 
an evil-doer; bear whatever wrong is done 
to you without opposing the wrong-doer 
or seeking to have him punished. 

Fifth. Renounce all distinction of 
nationality; do not admit that men of 
another nation may ever be treated by 
vou as enemies; love all men alike as 
alike near to you; do good to all alike. 

Even though this summary may be 
incomplete, it serves to indicate that Tol- 
stoi was what most of us would call a 
dreamer, but dreamers are often in real- 
ity the men who see farther than the next 
step to be taken towards the perfecting of 
civilization. Theories which appear Uto- 


pian to-day may have a very wide appli- 
cation a century hence. The five com- 
mandments of the Russian mystic strike 
the reader at once as idealistic but im- 
practicable, and though a few individuals 
might advocate them, not even the na- 
tions which count themselves to be the 
most advanced would attempt to inculeate 
such ideas in the youth of the land. 
There are prominent public men in Can- 
ada who could be counted upon to fight 
them as imbecile and suicidal. Imagine 
Colonel G. T. Denison turned loose 
among his theories of universal peace. 
But when all is said and done, Tolstoi 
merely advocated a more complete appli- 
cation of principles which Chrstendom 
has acknowledged for a long time to be 
fundamental. Is it, therefore, very dar- 
ing or optimistic to prophecy that time 
will find the world following Tolstoi? 
Not perhaps in his entirety, but much 
that he has taught will be found so prae- 
tical that future generations will wonder 
why he was ever considered a lone voice 
crying in the wilderness. 

These teachers, representing three 
widely different types, with widely 
different aims, passed out of their 
activity at a ripe old age and two of them 
lived to see much of the fruit of their 
work. Professor Goldwin Smith might 
be described as a man of the past, whose 
influence was needed in an age of recon- 
struction which seemed to the world to he 
an age of destruction. Mrs. Mary Baker 
Eddy served her purpose as a teacher in 
the present by calling attention to useful 
little truths which were being overlooked 
and having done that, she ceased to be 
important save as a founder of a wonder- 
ful organization. Tolstoi holds the mind 
longer for ne is not vet fully understood 
and in him one may be admiring a great 
prophet of the future. 


Queen Mary, the Old-Fashioned Wife and Mother 


NUMBER of sidelights on the char- 
acter of Queen Mary have been col- 
lected by the editor of Current Lit- 
erature, under the above heading, all tend- 


ing to show the present Queen of Eng- 
land as pious, Puritanical and impeccable 
The relaxation of manners and even of 
morals which characterized the British 
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aristocracy in the reign of the late King 
Kdward will not be tolerated in the present 
period of respectability. Women who in- 
vade the divorce court, wives who live 
apart from their husbands and peeresses 
who tend to be “fast”? will receive short 
shrift at court. The Queen is understood 
to have set about a drastic purification of 
the tone of English society, and those who 
perceive the extent to which she has gain- 
ed sway over the mind of the King do not 
‘doubt her ability to enforce her policy of 
of strict correctness. Primarily, as the 
London World says, Queen Mary is a 
wife and mother and she is determined 
that society shall be governed from the 
standpoint of the wife and mother. It will 
be correct in households that model their 
ways to accord with those of the court to 
have family prayers, to attend church reg- 
ularly and to manifest a decent respect for 
the conventions. It was thought that Her 
Majesty might not be so rigorous in her 
ideas after a brief period on the throne. 
On the contrary she is more straight-laced 
than ever. The royal family is to be, it 
seems, a pattern and an example of re- 
spectability to the entire Anglo-Saxon 
world. 

Queen Mary in truth is deeply religious, 
retaining the evangelical faith in which 
she was brought up, writes Mr. W. T. 
Stead in the London Review of Reviews. 
Her religion is more concerned with mor- 
als than with imagination, with conduct 
more than wth belief. She is a regular 
church-goer and communicant, who is ex- 
tremely tolerant in her views, but very 
punctual in reading her Bible every day; 
no matter how much work she has to do, 
she always reads her chapter. She is not 
attracted either by high Ritual or by low 
Church; she loves the music of the organ 
and the singing of a well-trained choir. 
She is very fond of singing, and her voice, 
although not strong or of great volume, is 
sweet and sympathetic. For the modern 
love song, even in her teens, the Queen 
had no faney, but preferred words more in 
keeping with her every-day thoughts. 
“The Lost Chord” and “The Convent 
Gate” used to be among her favorite songs. 


Her Majesty has much interested her- 
self in the servant problem. She has 
stated that to her mind the real root of 
of the unsatisfactory state of things is 
that mistresses are too little concerned 
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about the comfort of those whom they 
employ. They ought, she says, to do 
everything they can to make the leisure 
hours of their servants as agreeable as pos- 
sible, and Her Majesty has practised what 
she has preached. Both the King and 
Queen loathe gambling. The Queen dis- 
likes cards. The King plays bridge some- 
times, and for small points, but without 
any enthusiasm. The King is interested 
in athletics, but the Queen cares little or 
nothing for sport of any kind. She is a 
keen walker and an enthusiastic needle- 
woman. The Queen is always the mother 
first and everything else afterwards. When 
she was compelled to part from her child- 
ren in order to accompany her husband 
in his tour around the world she had a 
a sinematograph fixed in the royal yacht, 
so that she might be able, whenever she 
chose, to see a living and moving present- 
ment of her little ones playing and work- 
ing. 

The education of the children has al- 
ways been of very great moment to the 
Queen, says Mr. Stead further; she was 
anxious that they should each be thor- 
oughly taught all that others can teach 
them and therefore personally arranged 
the system she desired should be followed. 
Favoring the kindergarten for the very 
young—which amuses while it instructs— 
the Queen adopted this method for each 
one at the outset, often herself explaining 
the use and manipulation of the objects 
employed. Her Majesty, it seems, has 
never made the mistake of allowing or en- 
couraging her children to have very long 
lessons, and here she is in agreement with 
the most advanced thinkers of our time, 
who have become aware that very serious 
injury may be done by overtasking young 
brains. 


The Princess’s own gouvernante and 
companion, Madame Bricka, had charge 
of the elder children when they were 
young, and the tutors to the young Princes 
were Mr. Hua and Mr. Hansell, under 
whose charge they have been taken to see 
many of the historic and show places of 
London. They have paid their first visits 
to the Tower of London and to the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens with the fresh natural en- 
thusiasm of a country cousin. They are 
dressed plainly, live plainly, and 
have good, serviceable toys which 
are not easily destroyed. No pleas- 
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anter picture of an English mother 
amongst her bairns could be seen 
than that afforded by the Princess of 
Wales when living quietly at York Cot- 
tage. All the children, even to the young- 
est, came to their mother’s room for tea, 
and when there was a baby it was brought 
down and laid on the couch so that the 
circle might be complete. No more devot- 
ed mother ever existed, and in former days 
to see one of the family at Sandringham 
has been generally to see them all. Mother 
and children would ride or ramble in the 
park, the father often completing the 
happy group. 

Prince Edward becomes Prince of 
Wales, and bonny Princess Mary the Prin- 
ces Roy al. The remaining four boys, 
Prince Albert, Prince Henry, Prince 
George, and Prince John will, all being 
well, figure in the distant future as Royal 
dukes. The education and upbringing of 
the Royal children has been on eminently 
modern lines, writes Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley 
in the London Chronicle. At York Cot- 
tage, Sandringham, they have pass- 
ed much of their time in_ healthy 
outdoor exercise, and have _ been 


‘very gradually initiated into book 
Jearning. They have been trained to use 


their eyes and their hands, and to acquire 
knowledge by observation. At the Tech- 
nical Schools, Sandringham, they prac- 
tice needlework and wood-carving. The 
young princes can compete with their sis- 
ter in cross-stitch and wool crochet, and 
each year they send some of their handi- 
work to the Needlework Guild, of which 
their mother is president. 

At Sandringham, too, they have been 
brought up in friendly association with 
the rural people. The Princes play cricket 
and football on the recreation grounds 
with the village boys, and practice at the 
gymnasium, which King Edward provid- 
ed for the youth of the district. At Christ- 
mas they help to entertain the school- 
children, and join in their merry-making. 

At Frogmore House, in Windsor Park, 
the Royal children have delightful recrea- 
tions. There is a new cricket ground for 
them, where the young Princes captain 
teams of boys from Eton College and St. 
George’s, and where Princess Mary also 
tries her skill at a game. During the 
Diablo craze the Royal children played 


with the keenest zest, and the young 
French boy Marcel Meunier gave a dis- 
play of his skill for them at Marlborough 
tlouse. From Frogmore, ‘oo, they go on 
delightful picnics to Virginia Water, 
where the brig “King Edward VIL.” lies 
moored on the lake. 

This smart little craft was provided by 
“grandpa,” and on it Prince Edward and 
Prince Albert took their first lessons in 
seamanship before they went to Osborne 
College, and now it serves as a training 
craft for the younger Princes. It is at 
l'rogmore also that the Royal children 
practice riding and driving, under the 
tuition of Mr. Stratton, who has been 
groom to their father for many years. 
‘hey have two pairs of driving ponies, one 
dark and the other the beautiful cream- 
colored : Baie given to them by Mr. 
George Sanger. ‘The Windsor home farm 
and dairy, ‘close to Frogmore House, af- 
ford the children endless diversion, and 
have somewhat eclipsed their old love, the 
Sandringham Dairy. In the hay-making 
season they have glorious times in Wind- 
sor Great Park. 

All the Royal children have cameras, 
and receive instruction from Mr. Hua, one 
of their tutors and a skilled photographer. 
They vie with each other in filling photo- 
graphic albums with snapshots, and may 
possibly have some sympathy with the 
Pressmen who are not permitted’to snap- 
shot them. ‘They have also their posteard 
albums, which contain quite a wonderful 
collection of views sent by their parents 
from the Colonies and India, and many 
cards signed “From grandpa.” Those 
from Biarritz have a sad significance now. 

Prince Edward, who is known in the 
family circle as ‘‘David,” played the role 
of elder brother, even in his earliest years 
The newcomers were “the children,” for 
whom his protecting and admonitory care 
were quite necessary. ‘There were times, 
however, when the ‘‘new boy,” as Prince 
Albert. was called, showed signs of rebel- 
lion against the nursery sway of his elder 
brother, and one day their mother was 
deeply shocked to find them disputing the 
yossession of the rocking-horse with blows. 
But their father said, ‘Let them have it 
out; they will be better friends after- 
wards.” 














SMOKING ROOM STORIES 








Mrs. Peck: “Henry, what would you 
do if burglars broke into our house some 
night?” 

Mr. Peck (valiantly): “Wumph! 1 
should keep perfectly cool, my dear.” 

And when, a few nights later, burglars 
did break in, Henry kept his promise: he 
hid in the ice-box.—Lippincot’s. 


*K * * 


There is living in Illinois a solemn man 
who is often funny without meaning 
to be. <At the time of his wedding, he 
lived in a town some distance from the 
home of the bride. The wedding was to 
be at her house. On the eventful day the 
solemn man started for the station, but on 
the way met the village grocer, who talked 
so entertainingly that the bridegroom 
missed his train. 

Naturally he was in a “state.” Some- 
thing must be done, and done quickly. So 
he sent the following telegram: 

“Don’t marry till I come.—Henry.” 
—Lippincott’s. 


+ * * 


A well-known New York contractor 
went into the tailor’s, donned his new suit, 
and left his old one for repairs. Then he 
sought a cafe and refreshed the inner 
man; but as he reached in his pocket for 
the money to settle his check, he realized 
that he had neglected to transfer both 
purse and watch when he left his suit. As 
he hesitated, somewhat embarrassed, he 
saw a bill on the floor at his feet. Seizing 
it thankfully, he stepped to the cashier’s 
desk and presented both check and money. 

“That was a two-dollar bill,” he explain- 
ed when he counted his change. 

“T know it,” the cashier replied, with a 
toss of her blonde head. “I’m dividing 
with vou. I saw it first.”—Lippincott’s. 


The late Archbishop Ryan of Philadel- 
phia was a diplomat of the first order, and 
was possessed of a full share of Celtic wit 
and kindly humor. 

Before the Catholic Standard and the 
Catholic Times were combined to form 
one publication, there was keen rivalry 
and much controversy between their pro- 
prietors and readers as to which was the 
more truly representative Roman Catholic 
organ in Philadelphia. Each sought 
eagerly to gain the official endorsement 
of the Archbishop. On one occasion a 
prominent layman tried to trap him into 
a statement as to which of the two publi- 
cations he preferred. 

“Well, I will give you my opinion,” 
said the Archbishop deliberately; “it is 
certain that the Standard is far ahead of 
the times, and it is equally certain that 
the Times is much above the standard. 
Therefore I prefer to regard as most 
worthy the one which is thus proved to 
be superior.”—The Housekeeper. 


* *K * 


Rastus was on trial, charged with steal- 
ing seven dollars and eighty-five cents. He 
pleaded not guilty, and, as he was unable 
to hire an attorney, the judge appointed 
Lawyer Clearem as counsel. Clearem put 
up a strong plea in defense, and Rastus 
was acquitted. 

Counsel and client met a few minutes 
later outside the court room. 

“Now, Rastus,” said Clearem, “vou 
know the court allows the counsel very 
little for defending this kind of a ease. 
I worked hard for you and got you clear. 
I’m entitled to much more pay than I’m 
getting for my valuable services, and you 
should dig up a good-sized fee. Have you 
got any money?” 

“Yes, Boss,” replied Rastus, “T still done 
got dat seben dollahs and eighty-five 
cents.’ —Everybody’s. 
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Abb ‘5 | SLIP A BOX OF 
+» Candies 






A wise person | Te ae IN YOUR GRIP 
knows when to use | . , 
! Ittakes but little room and makes you doubly 
5 | Abbey s salt. welcome. Connoisseurs always prefer 





i Don't you think it COCOA AND 
time to get a bottle? | & 52 CHOCOLATES 
25c and 60c. For Purity, Quality, Flavor 
Sold everywhere. | Our Candies made on the premisrs. 
- 130-132 Yonge St. - Toronto, Ont. | ~ 
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Spreads Like Butter 


You can buy twice the quantity of Ingersoll Cream 
Cheese in blocks for the same money as you would re- 
ceive in jar cheese, besides there is just as much difference 
in the quality in favor of Ingersoll Cream Cheese as there 
is in the price. 

Never becomes hard. Every particle can be consumed. 
Sold only in 15¢ and 25c blocks For Sale by all Grocers 
Manufactured by 
THE INGERSOLL PACKING CO. 


Limited 


Wes 


Ingersoll, Ontario, 
~ ana d Cr. 


Ee, 


| Adds _ greatly 
Contains all to the nutrition 
of any dish and 
th . 

ee teins gives the rich, 
ness of prime appetising 
beef. flavor of prime 

roast beef. 


USE IT FOR YOUR CGRAVIES AND SAUCES 
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The Success of a Mid-Winter Entertainment 


always depends largely upon comfortable warmth and fresh air indoors. 


Cold rooms, gas-laden air, dust-coated furniture and tarnished silver are unmis- 
takable proof of an old-fashioned heating plant in the cellar. 








Why be compelled to apologize to your guests for these ? 


Your home—be it cottage or mansion, old homestead or 


modern bungalow—will be supplied with clean, healthful, evenly 
distributed warmth if equipped with 


ao KING 33 BOILERS and 
RADIATORS 
If you are considering a modern heating 
system for your present home or if you are 
planning a new one, send us your name for a 
copy of our illustrated booklet, ‘“Comfortable 


Homes,’’ fresh from the press, telling all 
about modern residence-heating. 


Write now for your copy and think things over 
while you have plenty of time. 


STEEL and RADIATION, Limited 





TORONTO MONTREAL 
HEAD OFFICE: FRASER AVENUE 
SHOWROOMS: 80 ADELAIDE EAST 138 CRAIG STREET WEST 





Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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roa Can 


ALWAYS 
flave a 


Clean 
Sink 


Lf you Use 


1 


Cleanser 


Because no dirt, grease or grime 
can withstand its wondertul 
action. The thick scum which 
often gathers on the sides and 
bottom of the sink and defies 
soap-cleaning, disappears like 


magic when Old Dutch 


Cleanser is used. 























Sprinkle Cleanser into sink; rub |) 
briskly with scouring brush | 
around sides and bottom. Then 


d 
maps pee i wash all with clean water. No 


Large Sifter-Can, 10c. hard scrubbing or scraping re- 
quired. | 























When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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You should prefer a breakfast 
food that is good and healthful. 


Yea? 
Upton’s Marmalade is recom- |j———— a 











mended for absolute purity 
wi! and exquisite flavor, . . |] @ 




















 eregglers by experts from the freshest fruit, 

in a well-kept, well-lighted factory of cleanli- 
ness, it retains the only flavor that invariably 
pleases the palate—the natural flavor of a naturally 
prepared product. 


Be sure that Upton’s Marmalade is included in your next grocery order. 




















The T. Upton Co., Limited 


HAMILTON, - - - ONTARIO 
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You Can’t Leave the Beard Behind 
So Don't Forget the Gillette 


The hearty open-air vacation life seems to make the beard grow as it 
never grows at home. To the man without a GILLETTE it becomes a 
downright nuisance. 


Cleanliness, comfort and self-respect demand the morning shave. But 
boats, trains, summer resorts and camps provide scant shaving facilities. 


That never worries the man with a GILLETTE Safety Razor in his grip 
or his pocket. In lurching cabin or swaying Pullman—on the back porch or 
beside a convenient stump—wherever the morning finds him—he can enjoy 
his regular three-minute GILLETTE shave in solid comfort, with a lordly 
independence of place or circumstance. 


Pack your grip with discrimination. Travel light. Leave out the 
‘*unnecessaries”’ of life. But whatever you do, don’t discount your holiday 
by starting out without ‘‘ The Razor of To-day.” 


Standard Sets $5.00 Pocket Editions $5.00 to $6.00 
Combination Sets from $6.50 up 


At your Druggist's, Jeweler’s or Hardware Dealer's 


The Gillette Safety Razor Co. of Canada, Limited 


Office and Factory . 63 St. Alexander Street, Montreal 


Offices also in New York, Chicago, London, Eng., and Shanghai, China. 
Factories ia Mo.a‘esal, Bostoa Ceicester, Berlin and Paris 











It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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PLATES 
AND 
PAPERS 


will give you perfect pictures. ‘* WELLING- 
TON” goods are made, packed and guaran- 
teed by the factory in England. 





Write for free booklets, equal to course of 
photographic instruction. 


WELLINGTON & WARD, 


13 St. John St, MONTREAL 
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We have the finest makes of 


LADIES’ HAND BAGS 


of the most perfect leather and the 
latest designs, with frames and fitt- 
ings in many styles. 


Our assortment of 


LADIES’ BAGS 
PURSES 
WALLETS 
CARD CASES 
PORTFOLIOS, Etc. 


cannot be excelled. 


BROWN BROS., 


LIMITED 
Manufacturers Leather Goods, Account Books, etc. 
51.53 Wellington St. W. Toronto 
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ix Pairs of Hose 
Guaranteed 





to wear without holes for 


Six Months 


—the lightest weight, finest 





hosiery ever made 
for men, women 


and children 


You don’t have to darn hose any 
more. You don’t have to wear darned 
hose. We give you with every six 

airs of Holeproof Hose the signed- 
in-ink GUARANTEE shown at the 
right. If one or all pairs wear to 
holes in six months we replace them 
with new hose free. These are the 
original guaranteed hose, the hose 
with the signature, GuccKikl us 
on the toe, the first hose ever sold 
with a guarantee. These same hose 
area whirlwind success in the United 
States. Last year 5,400,000 outlasted 
the guarantee— wore d/onger than 
six months—yet they are made in 
the lightest weights, are soft and 
attractive. No hose ever looked, felt 
or fit any better. 7 cost i _ 


Holeproo 


FOR MEN 00 


same as 

hose that 

wear out in 

a week, so you 

might as well 

have them. We 

per an average of 

cents per pound 

for our Egyptian and 

Sea Island cotton yarn 

—the top market price. 

Common yarn sells for 30 

cents. That is the ratio of 
quality all through. 


Send today for an assortment and 
see what a wonderful product they 
are. 


Men's Socks—Sizes 9% to12. Colors: black, light tan, 
dark tan, pearl, navy blue, gun-metal, mulberry. In light 
weight, 6 pairs $1.50 (same in medium weight in above 
colors and in biack with white feet, 6 pairs $1.50). Light 
and extra light weight (mercerized), 6 pairs $2.00. Light 
and extra light weight LUSTRE SOX, 6 pairs $3.00. Pure 
thread-silk sox, 3 pairs (guaranteed three months) $2.00, 
Medium worsted merino in black, tan, pearl, navy and 
natural, 6 pairs $2.00. Same in finer grade, 6 pairs $3.00. 


Women's—Sizes 84% to 11. Colors: black, light tan, 
dark tan, pearl and black with white feet. Medium 
weight, 6 pairs $2.00. Same colors (except black with white 
feet) in light weight LUSTRE HOSE, 6 pairs $3 00. Light 
weightsin black, tan and gun-metal, 6 pairs $2.00. Same 
in extra light weight LUSTRE HOSE, 6 pairs $3.00. Same 
in pure thread-silk, $3.00 for 3 pairs (guaranteed three 
months). Outsizesin black, medium weight, 6 pairs $2.00, 
and in extra light weight LUSTRE HOSE, 6 pairs $3.00. 

Children’s—Sizes 5% to 10% for boys, 5 to 9% for 
girls. Colors: blackand tan. Medium weight, 6 pairs $2.00 


Infants’ Sox—Colors: tan, baby blue, white and pink. 
Sizes 4 to 7. Four pairs (guaranteed six months) $1.00, 
Ribbed-leg stockings, in same colors and black, sizes 4 to 
64, 4 pairs (guaranteed six months) $1 00. 
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This Guarantee— 
signed in ink—gets you new 


hose free if any 
wear out 


Seal = oa ve . x 
Kame Wet 
: GUARANTEE 


‘voleproa’ feunery Co 
Milwaukee WinlS 
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: 
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TO DEALERS—W rite for our agency 
proposition. Excellent opportunity 
Thousands of dealers in U.S. making 
big hosiery sales with *‘Holeproof."’ 








If you can’t get of your dealer the genuine “‘Holeproof” with the signature, Carl 
How to Order on the toe, send to us, stating size, colors (whether all one color or six assorted), weight and kind 
you want and send the price, and we'll send the hose and the signed guarantee ticket, insuring you the wear as stated 


kind in a box. Colors only may be asso1ted. 


above. Unless stated otherwise, six pairs are guaranteed six months. 
why 








Six pairs of one size, weight and 


Send in your ordertoday. You'll always wear Holeproof Hose once you try them, 
Write for free book, ‘How to Make Your Feet Happy.”’ 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., 13 Bond Street , London, Canada 


Dre Your Hose bnsurod? 








Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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Whenever 
You're Hot, Tired or Thirsty 
Work, play or weather hot-brain 
tired or body — parched dry § 
or just plain thirsty > 
Think of and Drink 


It is delightfully cooling and réfreshing- 
relieves fatigue of body, brain'and nerves. 
-quenches the thirst--not ~just wet and 
sweet, but vigorously satisfying 


Delicious--Refreshing--Wholesome 
5c Everywhere 


Send for ail ~~. 
our interest- THE COCA-COLA Co. Whenever 


ing booklet, Atlanta, Ga. ®@ ‘you ‘see’-an 
“The Truth Arrow think 


About Coca-Cola” ' of :Coca<Cola 











Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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The I* Special 
Folding Pocket 


KODAK 


Here is quality and effi- 
ciency in small compass---and 
such simplicity that anyone 
can make good pictures from 
the very start. 


Fitted with our quiet ball bearing 
shutter with a range of exposure from 
= of a second to “time,” and a superior 
Rapid Rectilinear lens; has every adjust- 
ment that is desirable in a hand camera. 
Loads in daylight with Kodak film cart- 
ridges for six or twelve exposures. Made 
of aluminum and covered with fine seal 
grain leather. 





A dependable camera of quality. 


Pictures, 2% x 4% inches 


Price $15.00 CANADIAN KODAK CO., Limited 


Kodak catalogue free at the Toronto *..2 ee ee Canada 


dealers or by mail. 

















It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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ARE YOU 
BUILDING A HOME? 


































Polishes 
= HOME COMFORT 
METAL 
You have spent considerable time and 
SILVER cena in designing or assisting to 
design the exterior of your House. 
STOVES 





Don’t you think the interior is equally 
important? 


You must live with whatever of beauty, 
comfort and the convenience you can 
put into the interior of your home. 
The exterior is for outsiders. 


Soft Soap 


Scouring Powder 
Etc. 


are also products of this firm. 


Have you decided on your Wireplace? 


The den, the sitting-room, the,Jibrary 
and in fact all the living roomg, would 
not be as you would wish them to be 
if devoid of a fireplace and the. gest of 
all fireplaces is 4 


MILTON oust FIREPLACE 


A luxury within the reach of every 
home owner. 


Prices from $18.00 up. 


Let us send you our Illustrated Cata- 
logue. You will find more than one 
design you would like to instal. 


THE MILTON PRESSED BRICK CO. 


LIMITED 








Used by all railways in Canada, in- 
cluding G.T.R., C.P.R,I.C R., etc.. 
Dominion Government, Ottawa Fire 
Dept., Municipality of Ottawa, E. 
B. Eddy Co., Canadian Copper Co., 
Copper Cliff, Ont. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you write us direct. Catalogue 
free on request. 


Red Diamond Polish Co. | 


Ottawa, Canada | 





Toronto Office, Janes Bidg. 
Head Office, Milton, Ont. 














‘It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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7 Atring Your S h oes 


| Room weth 
be: Perfect For Wooden 
he Safety Feet 


In all sizes 
and styles---not for 





5 
4 
Li 


human beings 


met 
THE an ” though, but 


For Furniture 


HUNNABLE The old-fashioned 
carpet-tearing castor is doomed and being 
SASH replaced by 


LOCK “Onward” Sliding Furniture Shoes 


is a sash fastener, a sash adjuster. a sash opener and a sash When buying furniture or metal beds 
lock all im one. It dispenses with weight, cords and pulleys, see that the Onward Sliding Furniture 
and > The mes orale the same time. Shoe is on in place of the old-fashioned 
“ orn Ty ahig: gree = Pp castor. Made with Glass Base and Mott 
enabies ladies to do their shopping a t ts P = ; yeas ¢ ‘tyles “or 
comfort, knowing that their houses are safe and will be well Metal Base, in all aoa and styles. Kon 
aired om their return. sale by all leading Furniture and Hard- 


ware dealers. Write forourfree circular. 














Price 75ceach. Agents Wanted---Liberal Commission 


Send 75c for sample and terms. Manufactured only by 


HUNNABLE SASH LOCK & WINDOW ONWARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ADJUSTING COMPANY. Factories: 


Office: 14 Main Street, Hamilton Berlin, Ont. ' : Menasha, Wis. 














NA -DRU-CO Artists’ Materials 


Headache Wafers Every Artist who wants success should 


be careful to use only 





stop the meanest, nastiest, most persis- 


tent headaches in half an hour or less. WINSOR & NEW TON’S 


We guarantee that they contain no 


opium, morphine or other poisonous colors, known all over the world as the 
drugs. 25c. a box at your druggists’, standard for all art, and yet reasonable in 
or by mail from price. 
NATIONAL DRUG and CHEMICAL CO. A. RAMSAY & SON CO., Montreal 

of Canada, Limited, Montreal. 29a Wholesale Canadian Agents 




















The Connor Ball-Bearing 
WASHER 


is the perfect washer, for it cleans all the clothes rapidly and thoroughly, 
being operated with ease, practically without any exertion. Guaranteed 
not to damage eventhe lightest and most delicate fabrics. 


Well made and finished. Built to stand hard work. Have the 
** Connor’’ do your washing for you. 


Write for Booklet“ C.” Don’t delay. To-day is the best time. 


J. H. CONNOR & SON, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 























It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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A Table Wherever 


a a 








ee 


LONDON, 






A 12 lb. 
Table 
which 

stands a 


1,000 lb. 


strain. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


HOURD & COMPANY, LIMITED 


Sole Canadian Manufacturers and Licensees. 


ONTARIO 


“LIGHTWEIGHT” Peerless Folding Tables 


combine three essentials --lightness, strength and good finish. They are 
attractive in design, besides doing the work of much heavier and more 
cumbersome tables and take up little space when not in use. 


Weigh 
167 
212 
205 
198 
220 


Total 1002 ibs 




















Weight of Table 
k. 12 pounds 















t 3 ¥ rr Tieng? a 
pce ake eu hs . 4 
BS % 


3 
P] Le ee 
ae. 


Made in White Enamel, 
Fumed or Early English 
Oak: and Mahogany. 


TORONTO 























FOR YOUR 


Summer Home 


True To The 
Bungalow Spirit 


The lines of these Bungalow 
Beds are Wide. Out in the 
country where the acres are 
broad, and the wide, low roof 
covers spacious rooms, there’s 
a call for the harmony of wide- 


ness, unanswered by massive and canopied bedsteads—a real 
call of good taste, answered splendidly by the makers of “‘ The 
Better Make of Canadian Quality” with an English 
design correctly reproduced. 


Toronto Furniture Co., Limited 


CANADA 











Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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Horida Water 








“THE UNIVERSAL PERFUME” 


quality and uni- 












versal in popular 
be replaced by 
tators. For the 


| 

| 

| Is unique in 
| ity. It cannot 
| any of its imi- 
| bath, for use af- 
ter shaving, as a rub-down after 
exercising, 


and for gen- 
A Prime ee eral dressing- 


LGiranniDe table use, it is 














Favorite of ie mm | (|| matchless, egg lits fragrance 
E Dainty Women & : a | is delightful ~weaewmand perma- 
Moth ond oes nent, and dur ing hot wea- 
ot ’ J ; Ve Oe a , , 
saa Mme UES re : ther especially Murray & 
* ie ud * Lanman’s Florida Water 
25e, SF a |} is truly a Me necessity. 
(Ae All Drug Stor ; am} ; 
eal allah . oe | ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 
nin — “ vf) Roe hs | SOLD BY ALL LEADING DRUGGISTS 
TO, CANADA, “Wako a | i _ 
4 = aees | LANMAN & KEMP, ** WATER STREET 














= | Always Prepared to Accommodate 
4 the Unexpected Guests 


KINDEL BED 


will be most useful in YOUR home—a handsome Couch or 
Davenport in the waking hours, it otfers storage beneath 
for the clothes, pillows, etc. 


By a simple operation that a child can perform, it becomes 
a wide double bed, entirely equipped and most inviting. 


It solves the pro- 
blem ofh spitality 
where guests rre 
frequent; even to 
houses of con- 
siderable size. It 
is a welcome ad- 
dition to the furni- 
ture of any home, 
and indispensable in the small home or flat. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE “K” 


THE KINDEL BED COMPANY, Limited 
Clifford & Stanley Terrace, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
































uz — 





— ~_ — 


Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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Princess Complexion Purifier 


This wonderful prepusration cures the 
worst cases of sallowness, sunburn, 
tan, freckles, moth-puatches, rashes un- 
derneath the skin, blackheads, red nose, 
eczema, ivy poisoning, scaly skin, erup- 
tions, in fact, all blemishes that col- 
lect in the skin. It does not take from 
the face the natural rosy color, but 
makes the complexion pure and white. 
Owing to its excellent qualities and 
popularity, it has several namesakes. 
Be sure to get Princess Complexion 
Purifier, which does all we claim for it. 


WRITE US FOR CATALOG ‘'D’’ 


sent free on application, in plain 
envelope 














The Hiscott Dermatological Institute 
65 College Street, Toronto, Ont. 










































OYAL VENEER 


= 
v 











THE BEAUTIFUL HOME 


becomes more beautiful and the plain one takes on an unexpected 
beauty of freshness and comfort when you rub up your furniture 
and wood work with 
ROYAL VENEER 
It gives a hard finish without the bad features of varnish and oils. 
‘Buy a bottle and try it. 
If unsatisfactory we will refund the money. 


THE CAPITAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
197 Sparks St., Ottawa, Ont. - 312 Yonge $t., Toronto 




















Oxide of Zinc 
Vaseline 
Quickly Heals 
Eruptions 


Sores and 
Wounds 


12 Vaseline Remedies in Tubes 
Capsicum,Borated. 
Mentholated. White 
C arbolated,Camphor. 
Ice, Camphorated., 
etc. Each for special 
purposes. Write for 


Free Vaseline Book. 
C hesebrough Mf>.Co.1880 Chabot Ave Montreal 


The 
Original 
and 


Only 


Genuine 











Rapes marke ye 
. RR GiSTERES A 


4 ) 
Cc oe— Gh 
——SEe—eEe—— 





Beware 
of 
Imitations 
Sold 
on the 
Merits 
of 
Minard’s 
Liniment 








Say you saw the ad. 


in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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FOR BUSY BRAINS 


Those who suffer from Brain-fag and depression should take 


Wilson’ s Invalids’ Port 


(a la Quina du Perou) 


No other tonic is so stimulating and refreshing. 
Big Bottle. - - ASK YOUR DOCTOR. 


a 
FILTER AND PURIFY YOUR DRINKING WATER 


The “GALVO”’ Filter can be fitted to an ordinary tap instantly, 
and will remove impurities such as typhoid germs, etc. 
You shouldn't risk your health by being without the ‘*GALVO™” Filter. 
Price, 50 cents prepaid. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR WITH PROOFS ) 


Inside View THE ANTI. ‘SPLASH FILTER CO. = - = - ~— Owen Sound, Ontario onsite view 
GREAT SAVING IN GAS FUEL "= “onc,cas, HeaTER emis oti 


Heats water to 212 degrees in 15 seconds, utilizing every bit of heat in the gas. 


THE INSTANTER 


willheat waterasfastasitruns. Very valuable for Surgeons, Dentists, Barbers, and is indispensable in the home 
Write for Catalogue and Prices 


__ The Instanter Company, Limited, 446 Yonge St.. - Toronto, Ont. 










































because of 


FEARMAN’S 
Star Brand Breakfast Bacon 


It is the product of the choicest 
of Canadian Hogs, and is sugar 
cured under government inspec- 
tion. 








Begin the morning with this del- 
icious bacon at breakfast. 


FEARMAN’S at your grocer’s 
All good grocers stock it. 


The F. W. Fearman Co. 


LIMITED 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO == 
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PACKED BY 


“CHARLES B. KNOX ips 
_ JOHNSTOWN, NY. USA 






























































































The Gelatine in this 
package of 
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KN OX | | 
wll 

EELATI NE 
is divided into two envelopes, 
and makes two full quarts. Each 
package also contains a packet 


of pink color, for making fancy 
desserts. 





Knox Gelatine is uncolored, un- 
sweetened, pure and wholesome. It 
is granulated and dissolves quickly. 


Send forthe KNOX Recipe Book 


of many appetizing summer dishes 





** Dainty Desserts for Dainty People,’’ contain- 
ing recipes for Desserts, Salads, Puddings, Ices, 
Ice Creams, Candies—illustrated in colors— 
sent you upon receipt of your grocer’s name, 


Pint sample for 2-cent 
stamp and grocer’s name 


CHARLES B. KNOX COMPANY 
502 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 
Branch Factory: Montreal, Canada 














Sherlock 


Manning 


Cwentieth 
Century 
Piano 


This illustration shows our Style 30 
Louis XV. design. We are making be- 
sides eleven other desigus, with and 
without Self-Player Attachments. 





Cultured people will find in the Sher-- 
lock-Manning Piano an instrument that 
is perfect in every particular, embody- 
ing in its construction every principle, 
new and old, that has been demon- 
strated by experience to be of real, 
enduring value. 

Its perfect mechanical construction and 
the. conscientious care used in every 
detail, give it a tone so clear, so limpid, 
so sympathetic; an action so respon- 
sive to the human touch; lines of such 
artistic beauty that it is pre-eminently 
satisfactory to people of cultured musi- 
cal tastes. 


CATALOG ‘'G’’ SENT FREE UPON REQUEST, 
GIVES FULLY ILLUSTRATED PARTICULARS. 


Che 
Sherlock-Manning 
Piano & Organ Co. 


LONDON, ONTARIO 








7 
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NOTICE THE NAME 


CLARK’S 


And let US solve the problem of satisfying the individual and family palate. 





WHY not select from CLARK’S many FOOD DELICACIES, and so enable yourself to enjoy 
the fresh air instead of spending so much of your time in the overheated kitchen? 


MAKE a start by ordering a supply of CLARK’S “CHATEAU” BRAND CONCENTRATED 
SOUPS, 12 KINDS and 12 DISTINCT FLAVORS. GUARANTEED by Clark’s to be 


ABSOLUTELY FREE from all COLORING, FLAVORING or PRESERVING 
ingredients. 


COMMAND the respect of your friends and guests and ensure the affection of your family 
by providing for their food wants with CLARK’S PERFECT PREPARATIONS. 


To help you in selecting, we mention a few that are specially acceptable at all meals: 


Beef Steak and Onions, Minced Collops, Stewed Ox Tail, Stewed 
Kidney, Irish Stew, Pate de Foie, Sliced Smoked Beef, Loaf Meats. 


EVERY CAN IS GUARANTEED. 
WM. CLARK, : : : MONTREAL. 


MANUFACTURER of THE Pork & Beans that everybody buys, 
and buys again. 


























REMEMBER THE NAME 
ONCE USED YOU'LL’ NEVER 
FORGET THE QUALITY 


CANADA FIRST EVAPORATED MILK 


The cow’s full creamy milk in its most nutritious form. 

Guaranteed to be pure and most beneficial for infants 
and invalids. 

When making out your next order for your grocer don’t 

-- fail to include Canada First Evaporated Cream. 


Aylmer Condensed Milk Co., Limited 
Factory—-ALYMER. ONTARIO 
Business Office: , 


Hamilton. Ont. 
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CANADA’S SUMMER TRAIN 







—VIA— 


INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY. 


Che Ocean Limited 

















Levis, 





No. 200 
Daily except Saturday. 
Montreal, 
Daily except Sunday. 


Halifax, 


19.30 
24 10 


WILL ARRIVE 
Daily except Sunday. 


St. John, 


18.35 









22 00 





WILL LEAVE 















No. 199 
Daily except Sunday. 
Halifax, 


8.00 


St. John, 11.20 


Daily except Monday. 


Levis, 3 00 


Montreal, 


7,35 














ONLY ONE NIGHT ON THE ROAD 


BETWEEN 


Western Ontario and St. John, Halifax 


SAVING HOURS OF TIME 











Through Sleeping Cars Beiween Montreal, St. John and Halifax 


DINING CAR SERVICE UNEQUALLED 











DAYLIGHT VIEWS 
OF THE 


MATAPEDIA and WENTWORTH VALLEYS. 


Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 






DIRECT CONNECTION 
FOR 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND and the SYDNEYS. 
























For Alcoholic and Drug Addictions 


30 Years Established 
750,000 Patients Treated 


Keeley Institute Phone Park 747 
1253 Dundas St., Toronto, Ont. 








SCOTCH TWEEDS 


Very best qualities only in the Latest Designs 


Suitings ana Overcoatings 
SPECIAL VALUE 
Write for patterns ani particulars, post free from 


ROBERTS, SOMERVILLE & CO., -  GALASHIELS, SCOTLAND 








ClhyM. © Gaara) te 


FOR MEN 


Most men wear garters nowadays Try our 


garter when next in need, the best garter 
made, trom your haberdasher or direct, 25¢ 


Oman. rte. - 2 me £ekeke ky” i of «im ef ome Oe d «| 





B42 WELLINGTON ST TORONTO 
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QUALIFY 














YOURSELF 
TO SUCCEED IN YOUR LIFE 


The art to control the will power will 
give you strength of character, the 
ability of a salesman and numerous 
other advantages not commonly 
possessed, but of supreme value to you. 


Can you talk to the point? 

Can you carry conviction ? 

Can you win every time? 

and don’t you want to be a winner ? 


Ask yourselves these questions hon- 
estly. Then let us explain our help- 
ful course to you. We will train your 
mind and make you a winner. 


Circular ‘‘M’’ will explain fully. 
Send for it to-day. 


DR. J. H. DUNN, Woodstock, Ont. 











r—Allen & Daws’— 


Extra Pin Moncey 


is sent to all parts of the 
Empire in exchange for 
Old Gold, Jewellery, Pre- 
cious Stones, Silver and 
Sheffield Plate, Platinum, 
Teeth, Snuff Boxes, etc. 


Why keep your useless jewellery ? 


Let us make you a 
FAIR CASH OFFER 


Send to-day to:— 


Allen 6& Daws 


GOLDSMITHS 
158 London St., NORWICH, ENG. 


Established over half a century. 

















Summer Suns 





Have No Terrors 


FOR THE COMPLEXION 
PROTECTED BY 


BENTROVATO 


MASSAGE CREAM 


The face that is massaged 
after the shave with Bentro- 
vato is never sore. 


For Every Toilet Table it is 
Indispensable. 


Barbers and Druggists carry 
“Bentrovato”"’” Massage 
Cream in 50c. and 75c. jars. 


Bentrovato Mfg. Co. 


WINDSOR ONTARIO 








Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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RIFLE SHOOTING! 


Ro As a manly exercise and outdoor amuse- 


e ment Rifle Shooting is incomparable. 
As a factor in developing national pride 
and a possible help to national existence 


it is a mecessity. 


The “Ross” Military Rifle 


lends itself fully to the accomplishment of all these aims. 





Itstands peerless amongst rifles, winning in every competition. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


ROSS RIFLE CO., - Quebec, P.Q. 




















Richelieu and Ontario Navigation Co. 


a ee “NIAGARA to the SEA” 











1000 Islands 

“ Running the Rapids” 
Montreal 
Quebec 
Murray Bay 
Tadousac 
Saguenay River 


The Scenic Water Route of America 
FOR RATES, FOLDERS, ETC., APPLY TO RAILROAD OR STEAMSHIP AGENTS OR WRITE 


THOS. HENRY H. FOSTER CHAFFEE 
Traffic Manager, Montreal, Que. A.G.P..A., Toronto, Ont. 
































" ‘Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Get Rid of Corns 
Don’t Wait 


i You can stop the pain in one minute. You can 
| il loosen the corn in two days, and remove it. You can do this without 
Hf soreness, without inconvenience— without any feeling whatever. 


Just attach a Blue-jay plaster. It is done in a jiffy. Then forget about 
it. The plaster protects the corn. A bit of soft B& B wax begins to loosen 
it gently. In two days the corn comes out, and that ends it. 


MA 
if} 
“hy oe ‘ . 
: | Millions of people end all corns in this way. Other treatments are now 
little used. Gogetapackage. Don’tlet cornstorment you. Take them out. 


i a 
Di 
Do 





HI 

Mi | 
Hi 

MAH i A in the picture is the soft B & B wax, It loosens the corn, 

AN AAI | B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 

wi C wraps around the toe, It is narrowed to be comfortable, 

D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


° 

15c and 25c 

Blue-jay Corn Plasters 33:32325: 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. All Druggists Sell and Guarantee Them. 

If not convinced, ask for sample—free. (26) 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 
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The Newest and Best Safety Razor Henry Boker’s “Janus” 


Triple Silver-Plated F“WENRY-ROKERS 

Holder and Twelve (2 

Double-Edged = 
Blades. 









These blades can be stropped, 
which makes them last 
indefinitely. Price, each $4.00. 





The ‘‘Janus” is the most wonderful little instrument ever devised for 
taking the beard off the face. A single movement releases or inserts 
the blade. The holder is in one piece. There are no parts to adjust— iy 
nothing tolearn. It is simplest in construction, easiest to ciean. Once the blade is inserted in the holder it is absolutely 
rigid. There is no vibration. No shaving instrument ever devised approaches it in any particular, The steel used in 
‘* Janus” blades is made by Boker's process, which is known the world over as the very best- We guarantee this Saf ty 
Razor to shave to perfection. In leatherette covered case plush and satin lined. 


McGILL CUTLERY CO., Reg’d., P.O. Box 580, Montreal, Can. 























FOR FISH 

BALL AND 
& 

Teoacore Shutit 


FOR MEN AND BOYS 
AS K YOUR DEALER 


- Belleville, 
ADeacor Hetil Coz visi 
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KING COATLESS 


2 Point.—Fastens on hip 
buttons 


KING COATLESS 


4 Point.—Fastens on two buttons 
et back, two buttons on front. 






KING COATLESS 
3 Point.—Fastens on one but- 
ton at back, two buttons 
on front. 








The genuine are 
stamped 
“King Coatless” 
lon buckle. 


“KING COATLESS” 
SUSPENDERS 


Adapted Particularly for Summer Wear 
Worn Under the Overshirt—Over the Undershirt 










“King Coatless” “King Coatless” 


Suspenders Suspenders 
are worn by most are made in 3 styles, 
particular dressers. 2-3-4-point. 





No strain on the 


shoulders. Colors—white, sky, 


grey or mauve. 





Cool, comfortable 


and negligee. Sizes—Large men’s, 


medium,small men’s 





At all good shops, 
or sent postpaid 
upon receipt of price, 
50 cents. 


When ordering men- 
tion particular 
style—color—size. 








THE KING SUSPENDER COMPANY, TORGNTO, CANADA 
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MADE- IN CANADA 


Try this new shape. Very 
smart model—close fitting part way, with 
opening for tie. 


Retail everywhere 2 for 25c. 

















THE GREATEST GOOD 


one can attain on earth is Good Health and the inventor of 

a new treatment is a benefactor of the race. Therefore, 
SIR HIRAM MAXIM, SCIENTIST 

is entitled to the gratitude of a huge number of those 

troubled with Bronchitis, Cough, Throat and Nasal 

Ailments. 

Sir Hiram Maxim was the inventor of the Maxim Gun 
and is well known for his wonderful scientific work. Now 
he has done a greater service to mankind in the 

DISCOVERY OF A TREATMENT 
that relieves and removes throat troubles. : 

Let us send you a free Booklet explaining how the 
“Maxim Pipe of Peace” will cure you. Write to his sole 
Canadian representatives 


WILLIAM STEWART & COMPANY 
15 Saturday Night Building, Board of Trade Building, 


Toronto, Ost. oF Montreal, Que. 























THE PLEASURES OF 


AREVYOU READY ON-THE-WATER 


are perfect pleasures only if you}\ have 
r , , your own Canoe. The owner of an 
to investigate our big values. ; 7 

We build boats to satisfy, substantia | 

and seaworthy, cabled safety | English Canoe 
and speed with elegance of design 
and finish. 

Motors made from single cylinder 
14 H.P. to four cylinders 25 H.P. 


is proud in his ownership, Its grace and 
beauty are his delight and fine worth is 
| always in evidence. 


Why not own your own canoe? The 
Motor-boats from 15 feet up. cost is low and the pleasure is great. 
Get our catalogue “mM” Write for our Catalogue “E” for full 
particulars. 
H & TROTTER, Limited . 
McKEOUG ea ny gma | The Wm. English Canoe Co. 











PETERBOROUGH. ° ONTARIO 
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64 J ellington’” Stands for Top-Notch 


Hat Value for Men! 


q] We decided on this policy when the plans for Canadian- 
made Wellington Hats for men were first mapped out— 
and we're living up to it. 











We want you to know that the Canadian-made Wellington 
Hat in soft or stiff felts is better value, dollar for dollar, than 


any hat you have worn to date—and we're staking our future 
business success on the truth of these statements! 


See this new Wellington Stiff Hat at your 
Dealer’s. Note the snap and life in the perfect 
finished crown, the firmness of the rim, and 
compare its jet-blackness inthe light with other 
hats. You'll agree with us that this new 
Canadian ‘‘ Wellington” is a winner. 





Manufactured exclusively by A NOBBY “ WELLINGTON ” 


Chas. C. Punchard & Co., Toronto, Ont. 














GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


on anything you require in motor, row, or 
sail boats, for the coming season. 

We have the experience, facilities, and skill 
to turn out the highest-quality work at most 
moderate rates. 

If desired, we furnish Designs, Patterns, 
K.-D. Frames, or Boats semi-finished. 

Here are some of our bargains :— 





S2-f¢. Faat Bameabout ..iccccccccsccs $375.00 
25-ft. Semi-speed Boat ............... 475.00 
Fast Moter COM@C ..cccccdccoce rind 375.00 
SS wu BOT. MGeee BRIS cc iv ccccccccccs 200.00 
COI in eee ee 125.00 


WRITE US TC-DAY FOR FULL DETAILS AND SPECIFICATIONS 
The CAPITAL BOAT & CANOE WORKS, Ottawa, Ont. 


























Niagara Navigation Co. 


CONNECTING 
Toronto, Niagara Falls, 
Buffalo. 


8 Trips Daily (except Sunday) 
Dining service on all steamers 
B. W. Folger, General Manager 


J. V. Foy, General Passenger Agent 
TORONTO, 


Landing at Lewiston. 














corn @ 
< 
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When You Buy Knit Goods— 


¥ ‘ 
— ee <a 
am he 







Make sure you are getting the best by buying 


ih “MONARCH” 
i, Waew 


: BRAND 
i Knit Good 
i nit OOGS 
HL 
HIGH QUALITY WELL-FITTING 
COMFORTABLE 


They can be obtained ofall high-class dry goods 
men. Monarch Knitted Coats for Ladies, Men 
and Children, are the latest development in well- 
fitting, high quality, knit garments. 


They wear well and are the acme of comfort, 


shaped for the figure, and will not lose their 
shape. 


The Monarch Knitted Muffler is the cold 
weather neck wrap par excellence. 


All good dealers stock Monarch Knit Goods. 


Don't be fut off with a substitute. 
Insist on having “MONARCH” BRAND 


Monarch Knitting Co., Limited 


Dunnville and St. Catharines, Ont. Buffalo, N.Y. 











Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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A Gidley Boat for Service 





Manufacturers of Row-Boats, Launches, Canoes, etc. House Boats, Scows and Punts, Po wer Wench Boats 
Wholesale and retail dealers in Launch and Boat Fit- River Boats, Winter Storage, Repairing, etc. Boats, 


tings, Gasoline Engines, Engine Fittings, Gasoline Paces cial temaen tae Glee 
Engine Oil, Paints, Varnishes, etc 


Write for catalogue ‘'G” containing full particulars. 


THE GIDLEY BOAT COMPANY, LIMITED, PENETANGUISHENE, ONTARIO 








ay | | YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


have placed us in the position to produce the 
finest, most speedy, and comfortable boats on 
the lakes. 

Our outfit includes Launches, Sail and Aux- 
iliary Yachts, Yacht Tenders, Semi Speed 
and Cruising Launches. 

All lengths from 14 to 25 ft. carried in stock. 

Also knock-down and semi-ready boats. 


CATALOGUE ‘‘R’’ WILL GIVE YOU FULL 
PARTICULARS. WRITE FOR IT. 


ROBERTSON BROS. 


Foot of Bay St., - HAMILTON, ONT. 














tai mer . _ me 
“AYATEM, Ds ae: sl? eat 


THE ROYAL MUSKOKA HUTEL 


Muskoka Lakes, Canada. 
**The Grandest Spot in all America.” 


LAKES OF BLUE SET WITH ISLES OF EMERALD, 


Amid miles of inland lakes are thousands of picturesque 
islands on which are located over 100 hotels and boarding 
houses, with prices ranging from $5 to $35 per week. 
The Lakes, 112 MILES FROM TORONTO, are reached 
by a magnificent train service on three lines, the Grand 
Trunk, Canadian Northern, and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
ways. NINE SPLENDID TRAINS ARE RUN SOLID 
FROM TORONTO to Muskoka Wharf, Bala, Bala Park 
and lake Joseph, where steamers carry passengers to their 
various destinations. 


Get illustrated folder giving list of Hotels and 
other information. Muskoka Lakes Navigation & 
Hotel Co., Limited, Gravenhurst, Ontario. 
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are made from thoroughly tested, laundry 
resisting materials, have re-inforced button 
holes and 


They Fit - 4 for 50 cents 


Sold by leading Men’s Furnishing Stores. 








It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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in 
’ > W. &K, Motors 
6 =~ 
vat are built ex- 
pressly for 
small launch- 
es, tenders, 
row-boats and 
canoes. 
No 
| Cranking Ls 
( j 
Reversible 
a —2t H.P.— BRAND 
Complete outfit, including every” i Ww A T ER PR O O F 
hing |} sasolene pipe and 
——— ee COLLARS and CUFFS 
have banished Collar Trouble. Look 
Send for Catalog— like the best linen and wear far better. 
a card will lhe Ideal Collar for hot weather. 
bring it. Are Waterproof, and can be cleaned 
instantly with a damp cloth. 
W.and K. Try them yourself this season 
MOTOR Collars—25c. Pair of Cuffs—soc 
CO If your dealer can’t sur ply, write us 
. THE ARLINGTON CoO. of CANADA 
V’ALKERVILLE, LIMITED 
ONTARIO 54-56 Fraser Avenue ‘ TORONTO 
= 














nprd ‘Trunk Railway System 


4 Most Direct Route to the “Highlands of Ontario” 


Orillia and Couchiching, Muskoka Lakes 
Lake of Bays, Maganetawan River, Algonquin National Park 
Temagami, Georgian Bay, Kawartha Lakes 


Spend Your Summer Holidays at One of 
These Delightful Spots 


AD Finest summer playgrounds in America. Good hotel accommodations 

at moderate cost. The lover of outdoors will find here in abundance 

all things which make roughing it desirable. Select the locality that 

will afford you the greatest amount of enjoyment and send for free a 
map folders, beautifully illustrated, describing these out of the ordinary 
Tesorts. 

All this recreation paradise only one night away from the leading 
cities of the United States, via the Grand Trunk. Palatial trains pro- 
vide every travel luxury to your destination. Address— 

MR. A. E. DUFF, District Passenger 
MR. J. QUINLAN, District Passenger Agent, 
Montreal, Que. 


W. E. DAVIS, Pass. Traftic Manager, Montreal 
G. T. BEI.L, Asst. Pass. Traffic Manager, Montreal 
H. G. ELLIOTT, Gen’! Passenger Agent, Montreal 
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Handsome enough for the 








TT 

city lawn——-Strong and jis 

cheap enough for the farm u ok 

Peery Noe 9 steel wire, all galva, efeeeeae By thos) 


nized and cues with — orgr 

aint. It is built so strongly that it 
ill last for years and it cannot rust. Peerless Lawn 
It costs less than one wooden fence 
and will outlive two. It will add to 
the appearance of any pees: Let 
us send you the cost 0 


eT WORN ' 
the Peerless Lawn Fence and elec- 
trically-welded, solid frame gates. 


. ° vs We make a ful! ‘ine of farm fences and gates, 
fencing W ith Agents wanted. Write for full particulars, 


THE BANWELL HOXiE WIRE FENCE CO., Ltd., Dept. AJ, Winnipeg, Man. Hamilton, Ont. 




















SEND US YOUR OLD LAMPS. 





We will buy from you. Exchange with you. 
Remake for you. Your GAIN is certain. 
THE DOMINION ELECTRIC CoO., ST, CATHARINES, ONT. 

























amy | Keep Your Tie in Position 
” as ‘ with the Holder 

















VRS NECKTIE HOLDER 

on » 4 Ks e \ Will _ pon Se yo ef ct 
= == » = i thout pulling t . . 

Boat Send for our large catalog of j & ai) eT ween 


valuable information on speed 
Men wheels, reverse gears and 
marine hardware,  Every- 










D isagreeable Way 











_ The Oldand The New and 
Pleasant Way 











AV Ny Prices Right, thing new and up-to-date. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. We carry av immense 
stook and can make prompt shipments and save 
you money. Send fr our free catalog to-day 
MICHIGAN WHEEL COMPANY 
6065 Caral &t.. Grand Repids, Michigan 


Will save time and pre- 
serve ap even temper, 

At your dealer’s. 

Sent prepaid ow receipt 
ef 25c. Cein or stamps. 
Alliustractions with each 
Holder. 


The Oxford Novelty 
Mfg. Co. 


Sole Meoulactarers 


Owen Sound, Ont. 























LAHREFIELD CANOES 


EASY PADDLING—SAFE SAILING 


Represent the highest point reached in the boat builder’s art. Staunchly 
and lightly made of the finest procurable materials. 24¢ World's Standard. 


THE LAKEFIELD CANOE COMPANY, Lakefield, Ontario 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, 









Say you saw the ad in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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FOR YOUR VACATION. 


» Bermuda 


$10 UP ROUND TRIP FROM NEW YORK 
| Tours Inc. Hotels, Shore Excursions, Lowest Rates 
Twin Screw S. S. “ Bermudian,” 5,530 tons. 


Bilge keels; electric fans; wireless telegraphy. 
Fastest, newest and only Steamer landing pas- 
sengers at the dock in Bermuda. Temperature 
cooler thanin the Middle Atlantic Coast Resorts. 
Tennis, Golt, Fishing, Bathing, Sailing and 
Cycling. 


MIDSUMMER TRIPS 


r Quebec 


via Halifax, N.S., most delightful cruise of 1500 
miles. Magnificent scenery. Northumberland 
Strait, Gulf and River St. Lawrence and far- 
famed Saguenay River. S.S “Tiininid’’ from 
New York July 22nd, August 5th and 19th, 
and Sept. 2nd,10a.m. Returning from Quehec 
July 28th, August llth and 25th, and Sept 8th. 

For tthustrated Pamphiets with full information 
apply to A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO,, General Agents, 
Quebec S.S. Co., Ltd.. 29 Broadway New York, or any 
| Ticket Agent, or QUEBEC S.S. CO., Ltd.. Quebec. 


MONTREAL, P,Q., W. H. Clancy, 130 St. James St,; W. H. Henry, 
286 St. James St.; Thos. Cook & Son, 530 St. Catherine West; J. G. 
Brock & Co., 211 Commissioner St.; L. J. Rivet, 13 St. Lawrence Main. 
TORONTO, ONT,, A. F. Webster & Co., Cor. King and Yonge Streets 
Thos. Cook & Son, 216 Confederation Life Building; R.M. Melviile, 
Cor. Adelaide and Toronto Sts.; or any Ticket Agent, or QUEBEC S.S. 
Co., Ltd, Quebec. 





Insist on underwear 
bearing this trademark. 


Note its perfect shape, 
the quality of the ma- 
terial, its softness and 
elasticity. 


“Ceetee” gives solid 
comfort and lasting 
satisfaction—theunder- 
wear de luxe, yet costs 
no more than ordinary 
makes. 


“CEETEE” UNDER- 
WEAR is knit to fit 
the form—not simply 
cut from the fabric— 
never binds, wrinkles 
or sags. 

From first to last it is the 
underwear that pleases. 
























Ask your dealer to show 
you ‘‘Ceetee’’ —it means 
absolute underwear com- 
fort. 


Im all sizes for men, women 
and children. 


Look for the “sheep” 


A pipe of no reputation 


may give satisfaction. But 
if the pipe you purchase 
is branded BBB you are 
sure of it. You may have 
many kinds of pipes which 
you cherish as good old 
a friends, but your standby 
—the friend you will 
turn to when you want 
real comfort and solace— 
will be your BBB—the 
ye pipe with a reputation. 
The C. Turnbull Co. of Galt, Limited 
Manufacturers—Esth. 1859 
Gak - Oatarie need 


All dealers—all styles— 
all prices. 






Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 


Ls 


Le 
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The “SWIFT” 


A Canadlan-bullt Marine Motor, unequalled in the world 









A guaranteed two-cycle motor 
of correct design, properly built 
of high-grade materials and 
outfitted with the most reliable 
equipment obtainable. 


In sizes, one to six 
Cylinders. 

4" Bore, 4 Stroke, 
with or without 
Removable Head 
Cylinders. 


For Particulars Write 


THE 


“Swift Motor Car 


Company, ef Canad», Ltd., 
Chatham, - Ont. 
Agents Wanted 








JA KC ay Underwear for 
Weak Lungs 
“Keep dry and wear pure wool underwear” is the 
physician’s advice. 


JAEGER Pure Wool Underwear is particularly suit- 
able—It is made in all weights and sizes for men and 
women—lIt is absolutely pure and guaranteed against 
shrinkage. 


Consult your own physician—he will endorse “pure 
wool.” 


Summer weights are safe weights—It is the wool, not 
the weight, that gives the safety. 


Dr. JAEGER’S Wootten SYSTEM CO.,Ltd. 


231 YONGE ST., TORONTO 


316 St. Catherine St. W, MONTREAL. Steale Block, Fortage Ave.,. WINNIPEG 





on 
SAEGER UNDERW EAP 





~~ Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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“The Sovereign” Protects 
the Home 


During the most severe stress of wintry 
weather a ‘“ Sovereign” Hot Water Boiler will 
preserve a uniform and unvarying degree of indoor 
comfort throughout a house. 


There are a great many thoroughly satisfied 
users of ‘ Sovereign” boilers in all parts of Canada. 
Write us and we will give you the names of your 
neighbors who have “Sovereign” boilers in their 
homes. 


TAYLOR - FORBES ctimires 


Head Office, Works and Foundries: GUELPH, CANADA. 


TORONTO—1088 King St. West. MONTREAL~—-246 Craig St. West. VANCOUVER—1040 Homer St. 
WINNIPEG—The Vulcan Iron Works. ST. JOHN, N.B =H. G. Rogers. QUEBEC —Mechanics’ Supply Co. 


HALIFAX—Contractors’ Supply Co. 








Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 


“? 


=> 
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This Kerosene Engine 


Cuts Your Expenses 75% 








OU‘should not even consider engines that operate on gasoline only. 

Y The rapidly rising price of gasoline, now 6 to 16 cents higher than 

kerosene, absolutely makes operation on this fuel too expensive. 

The Perfection Kerosene Engine operates on any engine fuel. When you 

purchase it you are on the safe side— proof against all fluctuations of the 

apy ~ market. You can always run this engine at a greatfuel saving and get SEAW 0 RTH Y 
the greatest amount of work done. The Perfection vaporizes its own 


keresene and so makes it as efficient as gasoline—something other 


engines cannot do 
The Perfection is very light, portable. has only three moving parts, 


runs everything about the place, is lower in price than any other engine 
of its capacity on the market. 


PERFECTION Kerosene Engine | We are making special prices on 


a few of our High Grade Boats. 












’ ‘ : 
Sent You on 15 Days’ Free Trial | You can save money by buying 
See your dealer at once and ask him to let you have a copy of our | now at these prices 
Free ENGINE BOOK which shows the sizes and styles of the F . 
**Perfection”’ and explains this very attractive or instance A 
offer. Your dealer will send any ‘“Perfection” an 18 ft. Launch, 4 ft. 5 in. beam, 
Engine to your farm for 15 days and let you complete with 3 h p Roberts 
return it if you are not satisfied. Ask him a a . 
about it. If he does not carry the “‘Perfection”’ Motor, for $250.00. Beautifully 
write to us and we will send you our finished. 
Free Engine Book direct. 
Quick Shipment Guaranteed ONLY A FEW AT THESE PRICES. 
The day we get your order we will - 
ship your engine. No delays at this WRITE US NOW FOR CATALOGUE. 


time of the year—a man wants his en- 
gine and wants it quick. We have 


e 
vaiyrietoownievey acne 1 Bracebridge Launch Works 
require. Get your order in quick, 


CAILLE PERFECTION 
MOTOR CO. BRACEBRIDGE, ONT. 


~ mit — > 206 Second Ave., Detroit, Mich, 














Don’t Buy Any Furnace 


Until you have investigated the Kelsey Warm Air Generator. Generally speaking, most 
warm air furnaces differ from each other mainly by name and trimmings. About the only 
radical departure and improvement in furnace construction is represented by the Kelsey 
Warm Air Generator. It is an improvement that ; 

doubles the heat-generating capacity, without in- 

creasing the grate surface. It consists in making 

fire pot and combustion chamber of hollow tubes, 

through which air travels constantly upward, be- 

coming heated on the way and by forcing the pro- 

ducts of combustion to heat three sides of an air- 

space that is double the area of the air space in 

ordinary types. 


Our Free Booklet 


EXPLAINS AND ILLUSTRATES EVERY DETAIL 
OF THE KELSEY. BY READING IT YOU CAN 

} EASILY SEE WHY THE KELSEY, CONSIDER- 
ING ITS UNIQUE CONSTRUCTION, CAN HARD- 
LY FAIL TO BE THE MOST EFFICIENT HOUSE 
WARMER IN THE WORLD. WRITE FOR YOUR 
COPY TO-DAY. 


=> 


The James Smart Manufacturing Co. 
Limited 
BROCKVILLE, - : ONTARIO 





It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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This furnace is built to keep 
gas, dust and smoke out of 


the house. 


No matter how cosy your 
home, an odor of gas, how- 
ever slight, is unpleasant and 
sometimes dangerous. 
The health of your whole house 
demands a furnace that will give 
pure warm air without gas or 
dust. 
Gas cannot escape from a 




















THE FUSED JOINT 


In the “‘Hecla” the steel sides 
of the radiator are fused by our 
atented process to the cast 
ron plates at the top and 
bottom. This process welds 
the steel and iron into one 
piece, making an inseparable 
joint—one that cannot spread 
with the heat, and one that has 
proven perfectly gas and dust 
Proof, even after years of 
service. 











14 


CLARE BROS. & CO.. LIMITED, - PRESTON, Ont. 


Send a rough diagram of your house and 
we will send complete plans and 
estimates for heating it. 





Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 


‘“‘Hecla” Furnace. Every place 
where experience has shown 
that gas might otherwise find 
an opening has been made 
absolutely tight by our Patent 
Fused Joint. 

The constant expansion and 
contraction of the steel and iron 
parts cannot break this joint. 


The ‘‘ Hecla” has other safe- 

guards against gas. The cast 
Iron Combustion Chamber will not 
burn through and allow fumes from 
the fire to pass into the house. 
The air jets in the door assure 
proper burning of any surplus gas. 
The Automatic Gas Damper 
prevents danger from gas puffs. 
There is a special dust flue to carry 
the ash dust up the chimney. 


The "Hecla" Saves One 








Ton of Coal in Seven 








How steel ribs add- 
ed to the ‘‘ Hecla” 
Fire Pot make this 
saving is told in our 
booklet ‘‘ Comfort 
& Health.” 5 ; 
< omfort 


GET THIS ‘Health 
BOOKLET 


It tells how to get ff 
heat for a minimum 2 
cost. 

















FREE 





4 
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$4.2 : ‘ 

AGED: mellowed and cured to remove the nip’ and greenness, Orinoco yields 

a bland, inimitable flavor and aromatic fragrance delightful to the smoker of 
cultivated taste. Cool, too, and mild. 

“Avast,” likewise “‘beave-to.”? “‘Make fast’’ to the dealer’s counter and call out for Orinoco. Offer you a substitute? Not much. 

His ‘‘main sales’’ are in Orinoco. But—if he does look “‘stern” then “‘bow”’ and say “‘No, thanks, Orinoco for mine. There’s noth- 

ing in smoking can carry me ‘over the line’ into real pipe-pleasure like Orinoco.’’ It’s worth insisting on, it’s worth persisting in— 


Get it. In packages and tins. 


TUCK ET.T LIMITED, HAMILTON, CANADA 








— — : 3 " ene. it : ‘ ye de ee eae a ity ocd — Tam cad ; . . " of 
} = Pea ats ss 7! . Ys eae hi Sie DG Se ep GS 7. r oxi 


When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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THE ST. LAWRENCE ROUTE 10 
EUROPE BY THE ROYAL LINE 


shortens the ocean voyage to less than four days, and affords the traveller 
two days of delightful, sheltered sailing down the great St. Lawrence with 
its never ending panorama of beautiful scenery and historically famous 
points. The splendid triple turbine steamers ‘‘Royal George” 
and ‘‘Royal Edward” hold all speed records and afford the most 
luxurious accommodation in the Canadian-European service. The 
English port, Bristol, is only two hours’ run to London by the special 
boat trains which meet the Royal line Steamers on arrival. For 
further information see nearest steamship agent, or the Canadian 
Northern Steamships, Limited. 


P. Mooney, General Agent, Canadian Northern Steamships, - 123 Hollis Street, Halifax, N.S. 
Guy Toombs, “ ™ ‘a - a 226-230 St James St., Montreal, Que. 
H.C. Bourlier, “ ” i i ¥ 52-56 King St. East, Toroato, Ont. 


A. H. Davis, “ 7 Ps ” 272 South Main St., Winnipeg, Maa. 








; Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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PEASE. FURNACE. 


ba QUALITY 1S ECONOMY. 

Which is the sole reason for the unparalleled success of ‘‘PEASE” Furnaces and Boilers. 
All the materials are carefully and accurately tested before being used—also during each 
process through which the materials are put until they are turned out as finished products 
the same care and accurateness obtains. The result is that the ‘“‘PEASE”’ Furnaces and 
Boilers have earned a reputation for wear, durability and economy which is unequalled. 


Write “eae set Nong) wade mea Heat- PEAS E FOU NDRY Co M PANY, 


ing.’ or “Boiler Information,” free on request 
. TORONTO WINNIPEG 



















A COMBINATION OF THE BEST FEATURES 


The ‘‘London” Enginecontains more genu- 
ine points ot merit thanany other engine on 
the market. Other manufacturers make 
this same assertion, but we stand baek of 
what we say with a written guarantee, 
The ‘‘London” Engine is the result of years 
of study and experiment. It is based 
upon sound, well-established principles and 
combines the best features of modern 
practice. Easrytortart. Easy to operate. 
Easy to understand. 


Write for Catalog M12 














LONDON GAS POWER CO., Limited, - - - LONDON, CANADA 

















LET US CONTRIBUTE 





to your Summer’s enjoyment by supplying you with a canoe, a skiff or a launch 
and camp goods for your outing. 

It is only by maintaining our Standard of Excellence that we are able to 
continue to increase the popularity of 


The “Peterborough” 


Our models are known by their beauty and grace, speed and carrying capacity. 
All sizes and styles to suit all purposes. Builders of the perfect canoe. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES 


The “Peterborough” is the boat for you. 


THE PETERBOROUGH CANOE CoO. 


PETERBOROUGH, ONT. a 











Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers, 
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DID YOU EVER STOP TO THINK 


What Kind of Heat 
a Warm AirFurnace 
Should Produce ? 


The ordinary furnace gives you a 

dry ,parching heat, which dries your 

skin like a mummy’s, warps your 

furniture and wood-work, dries up 

and withers your house plants, and makes all in the housze- 
hold readily susceptible to colds and worse ills, while 


The “GOOD CHEER” 
FURNACE 


with its large CIRCLE WATERPAN, supplies that warm, balmy 


air such as greets you when you step out-doors on a bright 
spring morning. 




















@ It’s all in the humidity which the circle water-pan furnishes 
abundantly and uniformly. It holds 
from 4 to 6 gallons, while the ordi- 
nary furnace-pan holds a few quarts, 
which is a mere makeshift. 


THE CIRCLE WATERPAN @ If you would know more of this 
important feature, send for Booklet “S”. 


The James Stewart Mis. Co., Limited 
WOODSTOCK, + ae ~ ONTARIO 
Western Warehouse---156 Lombard St., Winnipeg, Man. 























Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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The Point of Superiority 


Don't strive or worry to reach the point of Superiority—Buy a “‘Swan" and you 
have it. Every “Swan” Pen is fitted with that Point. 





Double 
Feed 


Mabie, Todd & 
Co.'s (Swan) gold 

pens were famous 

before fountain pens 
were made, and th y 
are still recognized as 
being the foremost for dur 

ability and finish. They will 
easily lasta life-time, accident® 
barred. Stylestosuitevery hand 


















Every fount Pen is only just as good as its gold pen and 
feed. and it is mainly these two essentials that have made 
Swa Fountain Pens 5s. prominent a success. 


Mabie, Todd 
C& Co. 


124 York St., Toronto 


























With gold pen, and ink flow 
perfect, holder symmetrical, beauti- 
fully balanced and finished, the Swan 
has no equal. 


Price, $2.50 up 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 
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A DISTINCT ADVANCE OVER STRING OR SEALING WAX 


DETROIT TAPE SEALER 


Securely seals any size of package with gummed cloth or paper tape. 
It will prove its economy cf money and time in every business house, 
besides giving the parcel a decidedly neat appearance. 


Send for HescuP- Robt. Mitchell Co., 1216 Penobscot Bldg, Detroit, Mich. 























MOST ECONOMICAL 
Healthful and Satisfactory 


For old or new houses are Hard- 
wood Floors, 
If you contemplate building or refurnishing, it 
is safe to consider that no outlay will so furnish 
andenricha dwelling as fine hardwood floors. 

I nave 18 years’ experience in Toronto and know 
now. Estimates Free Write for Priccs. 


GEORGE KNOWLES, 51 Hewitt TORONTO 


Ave. _ (High Park) 


{[8) RUBBER 


& STEEL 


MFG. C®.... STAMPS 


93 CHURCH ST. STENCILS 
TORONTO, SEALS &. 








The Gatlin Treatment 


UNDER CONTRACT 





All desire and craving for liquor removed in three days. No hypodermic injections. 
Home treatment for those who cannot come to the Institute. The Gatlin Treatment 
for the Liquor Habit is acknowledged to be the most successful in the world. 


Cali or write for booklet, copies of contracis, etc. 


Institute located at 
428 JARVIS STREET, TORONTO 


A. Hargrave, Mgr. Phone North 4538 











Strength and Comfort 


are combined in 


“PARAGON” hy 
School Desks / 





the best value and most satisfactory on the market, ‘Castings are extra heavy and well-finished in black japan. Desks aré 
very rigid, and wood-work is attached to metal by tongued and grooved joints in addition to screws—the strongest fastening known 
Seats fold, and hinges are strong and noiseless. 
Shipped either “ set up’? or “knock down. ” 


Send for illustrated catalogue and prices 


JAMES SMART MFG. COMPANY, LIMITED 5ROGKVILLE, Ont. 


and Winnipeg, Man. 











ONE IN EVERY OFFICE! 


The demand for an efficient binder that will perforate and bind 
in one operation has been met by the 


ACME No. 2 BINDER 


It is the best binder for filing papers, letters or vouchers, for fasten- 
ing pay roll envelopes and for backing statements or legal documents. 
Easy and convenient to work and cannot get out of order. 


Will not tear the thinnest paper and easily penetrates the thickest and toughest. 





GET FULL DETAILS FROM 


THE ACME STAPLE COMPANY, LIMITED, Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
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WE CAN SUPPLY 
YOUR DEMANDS 


FOR ALL KINDS OF FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


Why not ask our advice on Fire 
Protection? That is our Business 
and we will 
advise you 
wisely,and can 
handle your 
orders prompt- 
ly. Why not 
ask those who 
know P 


oe fi) ae 


“PYRENE” for the 
Factory, Power 
House, Garage, Car 
Barn. “GARTH” 
for Warehouse and 
Office Buildings, and 

| “ELECTRIC” for 
the Home and 
Stables. 








PROTECT YOUR PROPERTY AGAINST FIRE 





Canadian May-Oatway Fire Alarms, 
LIMITED 
Head Office: 445 MAIN STREET, WINNIPEG. 


Branch Office: 459 ST. PAUL STREET, MONTREAL 


ONTARIO MAY-OATWAY FIRE ALARMS, Limited 
92 Adelaide Street East, Toronto 


PACIFIC MAY OATWAY FIRE ALARMS, Limited 
440 Seymour Street, Vancouver, B.C. 





When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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How much lost time is figured in your payroll 
every week—time that the concern pays for? 


You can never know if you employ old-fashioned 
methods of timekeeping. With an 


international Time Recording System 


there is absolutely no waste—the employees who lose the time stand the 
loss: it is not saddled on the business. 

You can absolutely check the time of every worker, whether day or piece 
And it is quite as important to keep tab on the time of piece workers as day 
workers: an idle or late man means an idle machine, and an idle machine 
means decreased production. 


Besides stopping time-leaks, an International Time Recording System is extremely useful in 
making up the pay-roll and paying offthe men. A big economizer of expense and effort; prevents 
errors: givesan original record, which the employee cannot dispute. And incase of dispute he is 
protected because he has his original record made by himself. Fairest to the Employee. Fairest 
to the Employer. 

We shall be glad to show you exactly how an International System can be used in your business. 
Don't be afraid to ask questions, We have a staff of experts who are constantly working out time- 
-keeping ideas for every imaginable business. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE “‘T.”’ 


International Time Recording Co. of Canada 


LIMITED 
19-23 ALICE STREET, TORONTO 


Reading advertisements is profitable to you, 
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“JOHN HEATHS =‘ 
i: TELEPHONE PEN 0276. 


Mistedeiel in Canada. ¥ 

? > . ~ Pa . vc 
,  Tobehad of theleading Stationers 2’ : 
- in Canada. %'. 


15, 000, 000 “0.1K” 2 


SOLD the past YEAR should 
convince YOU of = their 
SUPERIORITY. 
They Add TONE to You 
Stationery in the OFFICE,BANK, 
, SCHOOL or HOME. 


There is genuine pleasure in 


curity Easily put on or “al 
off with the thumb and finger. 
Can be used repeatediy anc 
“they always work.’’ Made of brassin 3 sizes. Put upin brass 
xes of 100 Fasteners each. 
Handsome. Compact. Strong. No Slipping, NEVER! 
All stationers. Send 10c for sample box of 50, assorte J. 
Illustrated booklet free. Liberal discoun ‘to the t rade. 


The O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A. wis 


A Substitute for Substitutes 


The regular stenographer is going on her 


vacation. 
and you dread it. 


And you've got to hire a substitute--- 
Don’t do it. 


Instead, get an 


Edison Business Phonograph 


then, instead of spending the first week 
trying to make the substitute understand 
you and the second week trying to under- 
stand the substitute, you go right ahead 
and dictate to the Edison Business Phono- 
graph just as you dictate to your regular 
stenographer—and when you get through 
your dictation is in such form that any 
typewriter operator in your office can 
transcribe it just as accurately and more 
rapidly than your regular stenographer 
ever did—and when your regular sten- 
ographer comes back she’ll surpass all her 





former speed records by transcribing from 
the Phonograph twice as fast as from 
shorthand notes. To say nothing of the 
fact that vou can dictate to the Phono- 
graph twice as fast as your stenographer 
can take your dictation in shorthand. 


Result, a 50 per cent. saving in the cost 
of your correspondence. The Edison 
dealer near you will demonstrate the Edi- 
son Business Phonograph to you on your 
own work in your own office—or write us 
to-day for full particulars. 


The R. S. Williams and Sons Co., Limited, 143 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
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The Dominion System | 
is the Desk 


Most Complete in Canada 
Left side is fitted with double card 


index drawer for 3x 5 or 4x 6 cards 
with guides, and vertical letter drawer with 
guides and folders. On right side is one 
single drawer with removable partitions for 
sundries, such as pencils, pens, envelopes, ¢ ° 
letter heads, etc., and large double drawer 
divided off with removable partitions for 
ledger books, etc. There is also another 
drawer over knee space fitted with flatkey 
lock which locks all the other drawers. 
This desk also has the usual slide shelves ; f 
at each side and is mounted on ball bearing 
castors. The top of desk measures 


54 in. by 34 ins. and 14 ins. thick. 





It presents a very handsome appearance and is 
well made throughout. Stocked in dark golden oak, 
dull, but can be supplied in any finish to order. 


Price complete with folders and guides $35.00. 


The Benson Johnston Co., Ltd., 


Office Equipment and Supplies. 
John St. N., HAMILTON 














ABSOLUTELY 


SAFE 


REMITTANCES 


WHEN (SENDING MONEY 


to any part of the world, the safest and most convenient way is by means of 


Dominion Express Money Orders and Foreign Drafts 


They are issued in the currency of the country on which drawn and are payable in all 
parts of the world. If lost or delayed in the mails, prompt refund is arranged or new order 
issued without further charge, aie 

When travelling, carry your funds in TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES, 


These cheques are issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100. and $200 and are superior 
in every way to Letters of Credit. 
Foreign Money bought and sold. 
Money transferred by telegraph and cable to all the principal cities of the world. { , 


DOMINION E XPRESS COMPANY 


_ Agencies Throughout Canada 
GENERAL OFFICES. TORONTO. CANADA. 














Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Albion Commercial Motors 
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are not a luxury nor merely a good advertisement, adding prestige to a concern, 


but are genuinely a 
BIG SAVING 


over any other method of delivery. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE “M.”’ 
We are the largest manufacturers of Motor Vans and Lorries in Great Britain. 


MACDONALD @ COMPANY 


Sole Concessionaires for Ontario and Quebec 
8O Queen St., Ottawa ~ ~ Ontario 

















A SIMPLE AND EFFICIENT 
OFFICE DEVICE 
FOR IMMEDIATE RESULTS 


Ghe WRITERPRESS 


produces facsimile typewritten letters 
at the rate of 5,000 per day, and with 
the addressing attachment fills in the 
names and addresses the envelopes. 








rdf . 


It will print the majority of your 
oftice forms. 


Can be operated by a girl or boy of 
average intelligence. 


Advertising by the medium of a 
typewritten letter is direct, personal, 
and result-producing. No waste circu- 
lation. 


The Writerpress is exact, even to 
the punctuation marks. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF WORK AND FURTHER 
PARTICULARS, ALSO SOME COMMENTS FROM 
A FEW OF OUR THREE THOUSAND USERS. 


The Canadian Writerpress Co., Ltd. 


Hamilton - - Ontario 








Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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QUALITY PRINTERS 




















POINTS WORTH REMEMBERING 


iE. have the experience, machinery and men necessary to handle 
CATALOGUES, BOOKLETS, FOLDERS, or any form of 
Commercial Printing, in an artistic and satisfactory manner 
and would be pleased to have you call, when in Toronto, to 
inspect our Plant, which is one of the largest in Canada. 


Our building, which contains 70,000 square feet of floor space, is 
modern in every way, being bultit of re-inforced concrete with a brick 
exterior, and is fire-proof. 





On the top, or sixth floor, are the offices, composing room and 
platen pressroom. These are far above the noise and dust of the street, 
and are well lighted on all sides. 


Our Battery of thirteen cylinder presses are on the fifth floor, and 
on the fourth are the bindery, shipping and stock departments. 


The above composes what i; without doubt the most notable and 
perfectly equipped commercial printing establishment in Canada, and well 
worth the time necessary for you to go through and note the equipment 
we have to handle any orders you may have in our line. 








SOUTHAM PRESS, Limited 


, ae. ee are, CANADA 


RICHARD SOUTHAM, MANAGING DIRECTOR 























It will pay you to answer advertisements. or 
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‘ 


ibre Board Shipping ' 


ase Designed for 
Your Product 


Cheaper 
than 
Wood. 














Better 
than 
Wood. 


Whatever your product may be—of glass—cloth—wood—or metal—it will be packed most 
profitably in H & D Corrugated Fibre Board Boxes. Will you let us prove it? You have 
only to tell us the nature of your product, its size and the number you ship in one package 
ahd we will make up the sample box and send it to you, prepaid. Compare the sample we 

send you for weight 








an 4a consignment 
Save 90 per cent. of Your + gee eae = Save Half of Your 
1e yUCKINE OX YO ‘ 4 
Storage Room. now use. The scale Packing Time. 


will show its weight to 
be a mere fraction of 
that of a wooden package of the same capacity. Compare it for strength and durability. In 
actual test, one of these fibre board boxes has borne a load of 4,000 pounds without break- 
ing. Compare it for storage space. One thousand collapsible H & D Fibre Board Boxes 


require no more space than ten wood boxes do now. When you cin 
/, 
4 

















learn, without one cent of risk or obligation, what H & D Fibre Board 
,oxes will save you—will you not investigate them to-day? Will you let 
us design and send you «a sample especially made for your product. We _ , 
have spent vears in studying ways and means to improve packing meth- { 
ods, to cut shipping costs. The benefit of this experience is now yours 

for the asking. Writeto-day for your sample azd we will alsosend you the 
booklet “How to Pack It.” It contains valuable information for every 
shipping house. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 1 
Lee | i | 





SANDUSKY, OHIO 
SN RS SOMERS NIST 8 
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DEATH »°WATSON 








will make an electric sign for you that will prove a centre of attraction 
business-getter. Their experience in originating and designing electric signs is unique. 
Not only were they the pioneers in Canada of flashing and motion signs, but they are 
still easily in the lead of all others. 


Write us for full information. We would be glad to submit a, 
design for an electrical sign to suit your business. 








and a real forceful 


sag 











Ardoisile Cement Roofing Slates 


The Real Way to Cover Yorr Home 


Ardoisite Cement Slates are time-:esisting, weather-proof, non- 
absorbent, practically everlasting, Will keep your house cool 
in Summer and warm in Winter. Will not crack when exposed 
toa white heat, Investigate these claims. It you are building, 
make it your business to know this best of all roofing, 


ARDOISITE CEMENT ROOFING SLATES 


Write for Catalogue ‘‘A.’’ Information and 


estimates cheerfully given. 





FREDERIC NICOLAI, 15 Saturday Night Bldg., Toronto 


BARKER & NORTH, Kennedy Building, Wionipeg 











| MEDICINE HAT 











with its 50 by 100 miles area of NATURAL GAS, 
the largest in the world, its abundant COAL FIELDS, 
its vast quantities of GLASS SAND and BRICK 
CLAY, situated in the centre of the RICHEST 
FARMING COUNTRY, offers the best chance for 
PROFITABLE INVESTMENT to be found to-day in 
that LAND OF PERMANENT AND PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT—WESTERN CANADA. 


if? you are interested in Southern Alberta 
Farm Lands or City Investments, get our 
prices and terms and we will get your 
business. All inquiries gladly answered. 


THE F. M. GINTHER LAND €0., Medicine Hat, Alberta 


IN SUNNY 
SOUTHERN 
ALBERTA 
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Business Man’s 
Stationery 


We think the time is ripe for something new 
and appropriate along this line, and are introducing 
our new size of envelopes and letter heads under 
the name of 
















“Business Man’s Stationery” 





The envelope is a long oblong shape, size 4} x 74 
inches. The letter heads are 7} x 102 inches, and 
when folded twice across the sheet fit the envelope 
exactly, and at the same time have no crease at the 
top where the embossing or printing appears. 














This gives the business man’s letter head a much 
handsomer appearance when taken out of the 
envelope than the ordinary style all folded and 
creased. 













Business Man’s Stationery is stocked in Bond, 
Cartridge, and Velvet Finish White Wove Papers. 








Try a supply of this, which can be ordered from 
your printer or stationer. If not procurable in that 
way, advise us. 


W. J. Gage & Co., Limited 


Manufacturing Stationers, - Toronto 
PAPER MILLS AT ST. CATHARINES 




















Don’t faiJ to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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WARRINGTON APARTMENTS, AVENUE ROAD. Forsey Page, Architect. 


ROMAN STONE 


WILL ORNAMENT YOUR BUILDING 


% 


giving it a solid, impressive, artistic and “good-looking 
effect. 

It is superior to natural stone for all structural work 
as it has, in a high degree, the qualities of durability and 
adaptability to the designer’s needs. 

It is of uniform color and texture, which improves 
with age. Is damp-proof and lower in price than 
Natural stone. In short, it is the most economical 
building material available. 


USED FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS, APARTMENT 
HOUSES, HOTELS, AND RESIDENCES OF ALL KINDS. 


If you are building, investigate 
the claims of Roman Stone. 


THE ROMAN STONE CO., Limited 


HEAD OFFICE 504-505 TEMPLE BUILDING, TORONTO 
WORKS - - WESTON, ONTAR‘O 














Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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RUNABOUT, $850 


F.O.B. Windsor, 


including top, windshield, 


gas lamps 


and generator, three oil lamps, horn and tools. 


Touring Car, with fore doors and same equipment, $1000 


F.O.B. Windsor. 





i 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


The Hupmobile has always been recognized all 
over the world as the best and biggest value-for- 
the-money among motor cars. 

Now it is a bigger and better value than it ever 
was before. 

In other words, you get more for your money 
than $850 ever before could buy-—-even when it 
bought a Hupmobile. 

The car shown aboveis thenew 1912 Hupmobile 
Runabout. 

The price, as it is illustrated—with complete 
equipment of top and -windshield, gas lamps and 
tank, and doors, in addition to the oil lamps, horn 
and tools—is $850. 

Moreover, this new Hupmobile is $100 better in 
material than its predecessors. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR CO., 


1237 Jefferson Ave. 


Beyond this, value-giving cannot go—the 
Hupmobile, as it comes to you to-day, re- 
presents the utmost of durability and staunch- 
ness. 

The more important of the improvements which 
cost $100 include Vanadium steel springs ; Timken 
bearings back of driving pinion; rear wheels keyed 
onto tapered axle shaft; ten-inch instead of eight- 


inch brakes; Timken roller bearings on front 
wheels; new pressed-steel, brass-lined radiator, 
with efficiency increased one-third; nine-inch 


instead of six-inch mud guards; oilers on all spring 


hangers; Hyatt roller bearings in differential, 
improved carburetor that will not leak and 
is easily and accurately adjusted; four instead 


of, two pinions on the differential. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Canadian Factory— Windsor, Ont. 


Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 











As a business man you know that the less 
the detail the greater the power of expan- 
sion in your business. We have spent 
much time and thought in the developing 
of systems for the simplifying of detail 
work in all manner of businesses, and are 
continually adapting or devising such to 
meet the needs of our customers. 
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City Delivery System 
Flat or Fold-Over 


Made in two sizes, duplicate or triplicate. 
Triplicate Fold-over style is fastest and 
gives office record of delivery, record for 
use of customers, and receipt for credit 
goods at one writing. 


It is an important matter to have your 
delivery receipts in good form and order. 
Slipped upen a binder daily, the receipts 
are always in shape for instant reference. 
Receipts are made in duplicate and tripli- 
cate, 100 sheets to a block, one sheet of 
carbon sewn between every 25 sheets, sup- 
ported by tag Manilla board to give a good 
writing surface. 


WRITE US FOR SAMPLES AND 
FULL DFMONSTRATION 


Business Systems 
Limited 


Spadina Ave., TORONTO 
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VA WILL SUIT 
YOUR PURPOSE. 


There 
are 
many 
pur- 
poses 
for 
which 
the 


Auto- 
graphic 
Register 


can and.should be used. It will suit your purpose. 


the Autographic Register 


Is always ready. Nothing tohuntfor. Can be 
operated with one hand. Does away with bad 
penmanship, always in an easy position to work at. 
As operated by the average clerk. provides clear 
records. Simple to operate. Minimizes the chance 
of mistake. Gives an accurate record of any trans- 
action. 


Write for 
Our 
Booklet. 


The Autographic Register Co. of Canada, 


LIMITED 


193-195 Dorchester Street East, Montreal, Que. 
Branch Offices: Toronio, Halifax, Winnipeg 














Make Tires Safe 


They are practically proof against injury from glass, 
nails, broken stones, scrap iron and similar obstacles that 
cause injury and destruction to the ordinary rubber tire. If 





they are put on or over good tires and the tires kept well in- 
flated, the user can feel perfectly safe, regardless of the roads 
over which he has to travel. They are also an excellent 
non-skid, so that he never has to use chains. 

They are made of chrome leather studded with steel 
rivets and are held on the tire by coil spring rings on each side. 

They fit all makes of tires. 

Anyone can easily fit them on. 

They save double their cost, besides doing away with 
tire troubles. 


Send for free booklet on the Preservation of Tires: 


LEATHER TIRE GOODS COMPANY 
NIAGARA FALLS. NEW YORK 
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It will pay you to answer advertisements. 


Cet er 
. 2. 
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THe “IRIs” 


BRITISH MANUFACTURE THROUGHOUT 








25 H.P. TORPEDO BODY 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 
IRIS CARS LTD., 4 Marshail St. (Regentst.), LONDON, ENG. 


Write for Catalogue Telegraphic Address, ‘* Cirisars, London.” 








Improve Your 


Office with 
a9 D.L.” 
Standard Lockers 


IT PAYS!! 


Increase your protection against 
fire and safeguard your office help 
from theft. It doesn’t cost much. 





A few dollars invested in “D.L.” Standard Lockers will remove many 
risks, and besides, will lend an attractive air of neatness and elegance 
to your office. Safe, sanitary and:»convenient, the “D.L.” Standard 
Locker is just the thing for offices, factories, etc 


WRITE NOW FOR CATALOG “D.” 
THE DENNIS WIRE & IRON WORKS CO., Limited 


Factory: London, Canada. Toronto Warehouse: Front and Water Sts. 





When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine, 
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Even if they should try to, they cannot skip 


FORT GEORGE 


TEN RAILROADS 


Building or Chartered —Some Sur- 
veyed —all headed to Fort George 














1.—Grand Trunk Pacific Railroad. 7.—Vancouver, Westminster & 


2.—British Columbia & Alaska.. Yukon. .* 
3 —Canadian Northern. 8.—Bella Coola unvegan. 


es ; 1 
4.—Victoria & Fort George. . or and Nechaco Valley 


5.—Portland Canal Short Line R.R. 409-—Grand Trunk Pacific, Fort 
6.—Pacific & Peace River R.R. George-Vancouver Branch. 


When the mountains were formed and the broad valleys took their shapes, Nature made 
the location for the future city of Fort George. It is just as natural and proper that an 
important city should be built on that spot as for a baby to take milk. 

We are doing something to help Nature. We are calling aitention to the natural 
resources, and, ourselves, trying to take advantage of these and urging others to acquire 
valuable holdings at Fort George. But the real foundation of the future greatness of Fort 
George is in conditions which no man has created; among these we name: 

1,100 miles of navigable waterways, extending north, south, east and west, uniting at 
Fort George, and there making the strategic commercial metropolis of an area rich in— 
—vast agricultural lands. 

—gold-mining territory of proven character. 

—Coal lands ready to produce the best of coal cheaply and in inexhaustible abundance. 
—merchantable timber in great bodies of virgin forest. 

—pulp-wood material for generations of newspaper readers. 


—waterpower to run hundreds of miles of trolley lines and to light and furnish power for - 


a city. 

If you who read this have a few dollars, or many of them—or if you can borrow the 
money necessary—do not let the sun go down before you make the first step toward letting 
all these natural advantages at Fort George inure to your benefit. 

If you do not own a lot at Fort George, or several of them, you are missing a chance 
that is really worth taking. 

Take Time by the forelock—not by the tail. Write now. 


NATURAL RESOURCES SECURITY CO., Limited 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $250,000 


Joint Owners and Sole Agents Fort George Townsite 


Head Office: Bower Building VANCOUVER, B.C. 














Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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The economies which an elevator 
effects in a factory 


Probably in no department of industrial activity is the need for economical pro- 
duction more urgent than in the factory. 
prices to the smallest margin of profit. 
therefore, is vitally essential. 


Competition, keen and perpetual, drives 
Careful restriction of overhead expenses, 
Take, for example, a machine shop where “parts” 
are stored in a flat above. If there is no other means but the stairway, of trans- 
ferring “parts” from one floor to another, think of the tremendous amount of labor 
thus involved. Time spent on this work by workmen who might be more profitably 
employed at something else. Money spent on wages that would otherwise be counted 
as profit. Excessive hand labor for work which 


Oris FENSoM 
tLEVATORS 


could do, far more expeditiously and econom- use a belted elevator, there is our latest im- 
ically. With an Otis Fensom Elevator raw proved design of Hand Power Elevators. 
materials and “parts’ may be stored in the These elevators are constructed throughout 
flat above, the ground floor being kept for in a thoroughly substantial and workmanlike 
manufacturing purposes only. Also the work manner, and are equipped with our improved 
of storing and collecting can be accomplished = steel roller bearings, which run with the 
in ONE-HALF THE TIME AND WITH ONE- | least possible friction and without oiling. 
‘HIRD THE LABOR required by the old 
slow method of carrying the load up and cam, which will stop and hold the car 
down stairs by hand. The initial cost is light, with its heaviest load at any point. 
and your regular line shaft can be used if an It has also other special features 
Otis Fensom is installed. which commend it from a_ safety 
For those who do not require or cannot point of view. 


















The break is a new design of very powerful 
















Send for illustrated book, 
“Freight Elevators and Thcir Uses.” 


The Otis Fensom Elevator Co. 


Limited 


Traders Bank 
Building 1 Oronto 






Please 








send me a 
copy of your 


book, 


Name 





It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine, 


-_—<-- 
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— TUbHoPE MOTOR COMPANY LTD. 
ae? | ORILLIA 


kW cars except the costliest embody the _ but little supervision and responsibility for the 
4 6 . %° . ° e 
safeguards of the $1450 ~ Everitt’’ toin- owner. Measured by capacity, mileage, and 
° . * ° . i 9 ~ . s3 
sure continuous service. Few and simple ad- running cost, the Everitt’’ is the most eco- 
justments keep a simply designed mechanism  nomical of all cars. Catalogue on request. 
in perfect order. Self-oiling devices, accurate “Tudhope Motor Sales Ltd., 168 King St. W., 
machining of best materials, and excellent pro- Toronto. “Tudhope-Anderson Co., Ltd., 
portioning of all parts give long car life with Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary. 








GOING WEST? THEN WHY NOT LOCATE AT 


YORKTON? 


A Splendidly Placed Business Centre. 





ee : is in the centre of one of the richest farming 
districts in Western Canada and it is already on b tree 
trunk railways; its rapid growth is assured. 


q In anticipation of future expansion, waterworks, sewerage and gas 
works have been installed and electric light plant is now installed also. 
“Yorkton,” now a thriving town, is fast coming to be one of the most im- 
portant of Western cities. Why not share in its prosperity ? 


Send for our free booklet. 
C. H. BRADBROOK, Secretary Board of Trade. Yorkton. Sask. 

















Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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In all speed tests there is the constant difficulty of keeping the motor bear- 
ings perfectly lubricated and free from the carbonized products, resulting 
from the burning of the usual oils. 

“Interlube”’ is a compound that is mixed with the gasoline supply and 
is carried with the vapors into the most inaccessible parts of the cylinders, 
mvoistening the bearings and valves. 

“Interlube” is invaluable to every motorist, saving time, trouble and 
often accident. It cannot burn at any temperature and therefore never 
carbonizes. 

a It’s easv to test it. The results are immediate. 








Write for catalogue, which describes how 
you will save money by using “Interlube.” 


Whitney Chemical Company 


6122 Euclid Avenue - - CLEVELAND. OHIO 





a ye - It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Rapid Business’ Growth Requires 


the most modern labor-saving methods in office 
equipment as in other branches of the business. The 
Loose-Leaf System is the perfection of simplicity. 





speed and accuracy in bookkeeping and capable of 
easy and inexpensive expansion. 


The “Kalamazoo” 
Loose Leaf Binder 


is the best expression of the loose-leaf idea. It has 
evercome practically every objection that has ever 
been offered against loose-leaf books. 

It is the only binder that is workable with one sheet 
or a thousand, and does not require to be padded 
with unnecessary sheets to a minimum of thickness. 
The alignment of the sheets in the ‘‘Kalamazoo”’ is 
perfect. The writing surface is flat. As it has no 
exposed metal parts, there is perfect protection for 
office furniture against scratching. 


Write for free booklet ‘‘ W,’’ 
explaining every detail of the 
**Kalamazoo ”’ Binder. 


WARWICK BROS. & RUTTER 


LIMITED 


King and Spadina, TORONTO, ONT. 













It will pay you to answer advertisements. : 
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COPE-CHAT 
ve. or ae 


ELAND-CHATTER 


LOOSE-LEAF 
SYSTEMS 

















their ‘just-as-good’ story. ‘There are no sub- 
stitutes for Copeland-Chatterson goods. 


q Don’t be deceived when competitors tell you 





Years of experience (during which our plants, equip- 
ment and organization have grown to the highest 
pitch of perfection by our careful business manage- 
ment) fit us to apply just the proper systematic 
labor-saving scheme to your business to get the 
desired results. 


Whatever you require in systemizing your business, 
we are ready to supply. 


A comparison of our goods and prices with others 
will convince you that it is true economy to purchase 
Copeland-Chatterson products. 


Think over your particular case, 
and write us. We can help you. 


Tue COPELAND-CHATTERSON CO., Limiten 


FACTORIES: BRANCHES : 
Brampton, Ont. TORONTO Montreal, Winnipeg 
Stroud, Glos., Eng. London, Eng. 











When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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There is an Underwood 


For every requirement, built especially for it 


We illustrate three of over 20 special models 


r 


f\ 


Underwcod Condensed Biller 
“* saves its cost every 4 months.” 


WITH the Condensed Biller 

you can write the bill, enter 
the change, recapitulate the sales, 
compile your statement, and make 
your ledger postings, with the single 
exception of the grand total of the 
statement. You do all this at one 
operation. 





Multiple Unit Order Machine 
Saves one firm $2,500 a year 


Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 





Retail Bill and Charge 
Bookkeeping by Machinery 


"THE Underwood Retail Bill and 

Charge Typewniter will do all 
the work of keeping an accurate record 
of all charge transactions for a retail 
store. By this system you can give 
your customer a complete, detailed 
typewritten statement any day of the 
month. 


WITH the Multiple Unit Machine 

you can write the order and at the 
same time from two to twenty depart- 
mental copies. The system embodies 
an automatic check which at once de- 
tects any error in the handling of the 
order. You ought to get acquainted 
with these machines. 


United Typewriter Company 


Limited 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg 


and at Hamilton, London, Halifax, 
St. John, Calgary, Regina, Edmonton 
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No waiting for the steno- 
orapher when you have a 
Dictaphone 


As much difference between 
dictating the old-fashioned way 
and using the Dictaphone as 
between climbing the stairs 
and taking the elevator. 


Our nearest office will show you, or write for catalogue to : 


“The Dictaphone” 


McKINNON BUILDING, TORONTO 


























Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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THERE CAN NEVER BE ANY 
DISPUTE 


between you and your customer if you keep 
your accounts with the 























McCaskey 
Account Register 


This system will keep your accounts up to date, 
without resort to late hours at your books. It pre- 
vents mistakes and disputes and puts astop to losses. 


Ask the Man Who Uses One 
Over 70,000 in use. 


We invite the fullest enquiry. May we send you our illustrated 
catalogue, which explains the whole system? Write us to-day. It’s 
worth investigating. 


Dominion Register Company, Limited 


90-98 Ontario Street - - . - - Toronto 
519 Corn and Produce Exchange, Manchester, Eng. 


Manufacturers of “Surety’’ Duplicating and Triplieating Sales Books and Single 
Carbon Pads in all varieties. 











Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Ahern Safes Afford Absolute Protection 




















Above illustration shows Ahern No. 190 double door, extra heavy wall, 
fireproof safe. 


DIMENSIONS 
Inside: 48 ins. high, 32 ins. wide, 18 ins. deep. 
Outside -. 683 6 _ 45 sé 6% 33 “é 6% 


Approximate weight, 4,800 pounds. 


Price on application. 


We manufacture fire and burglar proof safes in all sizes. Complete 
list on application. Your old safe taken in exchange. 





AHERN SAFE Co. LIMITED 


OFFICES & SHOWROOMS AT 390 ST, JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 














It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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I° it the kind YOUR store is getting? This is a very serious question that 
every merchant should carefully consider. It seems ridiculous for any 
merchant to advertise that his methods are out-of-date, his clerks careless, 
that he is indifferent about the service his customers get, and that he doesn't 
protect them by giving them a receipt with every transaction— 
Yet thousands of merchants are doing this very thing every day. Not by 
sticking signs in the window—but by their methods, by their neglect to adopt mod- 
ern store system. Actions speak louder than words, remember. You don’t have to 
tell people how you do business. You are showing them, every day. 
If unsatisfactory conditions exist in your store, lose no time in remedying 
them. Prevent mistakes, avoid disputes, stop all losses and insure absolute accuracy 
in all money dealings—as a million other successful merchants have done—by getting 
a National Cash Register. Then “put a receipt in every parcel.” 
You cannot succeed without a good system-—and the better your system,the ae | 
better you will succeed. No store system ever invented has done so much for so 
many merchants at so little cost, as the National Cash Register. 
Customers like to deal in stores that have a National Cash Register. They » 
know it means accuracy, efficiency, up-to-date methods and good management. And 
they realize that good management means better values. 
There’s a National Cash Register built for you, and the money it will save 
you will pay for it. 
Write for further information to 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 
Head Office for Canada F. E. Mutton Canadian Factory 
285 Yonge St., Toronto Manager in Canada Toronto, Ont. 
-* 


It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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A Trial—and How It Succeeded 


One of our agents was demonstrating the 
Comptometer in a commercial office before 
the bookkeeper and several clerks when the 
manager came in. 

“What do you think of it, Jim?” he asked, 
addressing the bookkeeper. 

“T am not thinking, I am wondering. 

“How’s that?” 

“Wondering what’s the use of all this 
mental grind over figures when they can be 
handled with a machine like that. Watch 
this young man for a minute—watch him add 
an few ledger columns and extend a bunch of 
these bills with fractions and discounts—see 
the point?” 

“Say, young man,” inquired the manager, 
addressing the agent, “how long did it take 
you to learn it?” 

“Up to six weeks ago I had never touched 
a Comptometer. As you see, there’s nothing 
to it but pressing the _ keys. Anyone can 
work it right from the start—speed, natur- 


” 





ally, is only a matter of a little practice. And 
then there’s the accuracy of it—you cannot 
expect anything like the same degree of ac- 
curacy in mental work as you get from a 
machine whose cogs move with automatic 
precision.” 

“Well,” said the manager, after a little re- 
flection, “if you boys can turn out work at 
that rate, even with six months’ practice, it 
would be a good investment. You'd all have 
considerable time to spare for more important 
work. If you could try it awhile it wouldn't 
take long to tell what it will do.” 

“Yes,” agreed the bookkeeper, “that’s why 
I'm letting them put it in on trial. The 
terms are that, if after trying it we don’t 
want it, we don’t keep it.” 

The outcome of it was that the machine 
stayed in that office. Since that time, three 
years ago, four more Comptometers have been 
purchased by the same concern, whose name 
and address we will be glad to furnish to 
anyone interested. 





DIVIDES. 


MVLTIPLIES q SVBTRACTS 


Some machines are practical for one class of figuring and some for another. The Compto- 
meter differs from them all in being equally practical, rapid and accurate on every class 
of figuring and unequalled in these respectsin each one. 

Easy to operate, durable, reliable; fits any system. 

Write now, while you have it in mind, for booklet; or for free trial of the machine, 


express prepaid, United States or Canada. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 1696 No. Paulina St., Chicago, U.S.A. 


MONTREAL TORONTO 





WINNIPEG 


CALGARY VANCOUVER 


When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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MULTIG 


Saving 25% to 75% of the aver- 
age annual  printing-cost, in 





























{TIS VERY IMPORTANT THAT THESE LAS! SPACES BE FuLED OUT 





quantities as small or as large : 4 
as you wish. — 














HE Multigraph is an office printing-machine that 


does real printing and quantity typewriting at the 
rate of 1200 to 5000 sheets an hour. 


It has established the fact that really good printing can be done by 
accurate contact without the tremendous pressure of the printing-press. The above miniatures 
Stationery, system-forms and printed advertising canbeturned out by your =" "reduced from 
own employees, in the privacy of your own office, at a saving tat will mee 
soon repay the price of the Multigraph. Printing does not interfere with ; 
the use of the machine for the rapid production of actual typewritten 
forms—form-letters, reports and system-blanks. You can probably save 
time and money or make money by using the Multigraph. 






















You Can't Buy a Multigraph Unless Write To-day for Illustrated 
You need It. Booklet 
You are safe in permitting our representative to in- “More Profit with the Multigraph” is a descriptive 
vestigate the Multigraph possibilities of vour business. booklet that we shall be glad to send free to men in 
His report must prove to our satisfaction, as his dem- executive positions who request it on their business 
onstration does to yours, that you really need the stationery. Itis a handsome example of Multigraph 


Multigraph. printing. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. Ltd. ae 
129 Bay St., Toronto, Canada. m4: % 
P.J F. Baker, Canadian Division Sales Manager, 


BRANCH OFFICES —Montreal. 409 St. Nicholas Bldg.; Winnipeg, 232 
Chambers of Commerce ; Vancouver, 307 Crown Bidg.; Ottawa, 166 Sparks 
St; Calgary. 12 Herald Block; Saskatoon, National Trust Bidg,: 
Edmonton, Alta,. Bradburn Stationery Co., First St.; Halitax, Soulis, 
Newcombe Co., Corner Grenville and Sackville Streets, 







The 


Multigraph 4 
Complete Unit = 





Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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THROUGH LACK OF 
EFFICIENT OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT 


Sf ito FILING SYSTEMS GIVE IN- 








STANTANEOUS ACCESS TO 
a —yoetel BUSINESS PAPERS. 


ae Get ‘‘Filing Suggestions’’— FREE 


A booklet that will help solve your filing problem. 


Suggestions for the proper filing of papers for almost all busi- 
ness and professional offices. 








Free Catalog "ar" —64 pages time, temper, and trouble 
saving office deviccs. Four complete lines of filing devices, etc. 


Catalog “E”— Shows practical, inexpensive bookcases— 
two complete lines—sliding doors and doors that raise and recede. 


Sf Filing Desk combines your choice of nine 


ae kinds of files in a handsome desk—the files you 
need are at your finger tips. Top 52x28 solid oak, roller 
bearings. 





No. 421 files 20.000 papers 


so they can be refer- 


V has panelled sides 
red to instantly. No. 1220 and b 


ack, quart- 
ered oak front and “>. Double 


roller bearing supports hold drawers 





Do not let the low price mis- 
lead you into believing this a ‘cheap’ horizontally. Costs a little more to 


file. It is solidly built of solid oak, Sis ; make than No. 42! and co d- 
iN ym te ged oy et a The a ee ingly wo ook t ae 


an 
and follow blocks. 


Investigate now and save 1/3 85 Union St., MONROE, MICH. _ Sec catalog “D™ for descrip 
on your file. NEW Y?RK OFFICE, 108 FULTON STREET “" 


WRITE US FOR NAME OF. NEAREST CANADIAN DEALER 











Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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siQUICK SERVICE 


tHE PUBLIc BEMaAnDS QUICK SchViICe 
Gipe Carriers give perfect efficiency in the delivery of cash and 
parcels between counter and wrapping desk. Quick change means 
pleased customers. The Gipe Carrier is Rusiness-like and reliable. 
OUR GUARANTEE—We will install a System of Gipe Carriers 
in your store. After ten days’ test, if they have not proved their 
superiority to all other methods of store delivery, we will remove 
the svstem without cost to you. 


SEND FOR CATALOG G 
THE GIPE CARRIER COMPANY 


in, ii 



















99 ONTARIO STREET TORONTO, ONT. 
EUROPEAN OFFICE 118 HOLBORN,LONDON EC.ENG 





LUXFER PRISMS 


ATTRACT BUSINESS 


(Q DO YOUR EXPENSES EAT INTO YOUR PROFITS? 


(j] Consider your lighting requirements. How much do you 
spend per year in artificial light that might be saved? 


(’ How much can LUXFER Prisms reduce your light bill ? 


LUXFER PRISMS 


give more and better daylight in exactly the spot waere 
it is most needed. 


Q Your architect will recommend them as a mor ey-saver. 


@ Let us demonstrate how LUXFER PRISMS will be of 
value to you. 


na Luxfer 
Brighten a 


Reduce 
Company @ Artificial 
Gloomy Pe’ Lighting 


Core TORONTO 
Interiors MONTREAL Expe nse 


F 











y 
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What it does 


Adds, multiplies, di- 
vides, subtracts. 
Figures statements, in- 
voices, daily posting, 
trial balances, balance 
sheets, cash received. 
Computes interest and 
discount. 

Reduces measures from 
one denomination to 
another. 

Foots bills, figures 
costs, reduces. stock- 
taking labor. 
Determines the earn- 
ings and expenses of 
different lines of mer- 
chandise or of different 
departments. 

Works speedily, quick- 
ly, accurately. 

Works like a typewrit- 
er—and is about the 
sume size. 

Office boy can operate 
it. 

Takes about ten min- 
utes to learn how. 
Prints items without 
adding them. 


What it has 


Locked or 
Keyboard. 
Separate Column Cor- 
rection Buttons. 
Repeat Button 

Total and Sub-Total 
Buttons. 

Automatic Paper End 
Lock. 

Visibility—if you want 
st. 
A dozen other helps. 


What it is 


Priced by what it does 
for you. $175 to $850, 
and sctd on easy pay- 
ments, if desired. 
Durable—will serve you 
a business lifetime. 
Practical for every 
Class of figuring. 


Used by 


120,000 firms in all 
parts of the world. 
Used by Germany, 
Mexico, Bank of Eng- 
land, great institutions 
and professional ac- 
countants, South- 
ern Pacific Railway, 
ete. 

Used by smallest con- 
cerns: Bradley & Ed- 
wards, (Lapine, - Ala., 
Pop. 200). Smith & 
Hopper, (Marion Junc., 
Ala., Pop. 131). ete. 


Flexible 





OF Course the Burroughs 


Has All these Featuress 
a /And this much more: 


ME first adding machine manufactured was the 
Burroughs-—19 years ago. Over 120,000 keen-sighted 
firms in every conceivable line have since purchased vari- 
ous models of this machine, and the Burroughs has become 
the largest company of its kind: with offices everywhere. 
The Burroughs has blazed the way for every successful 
improvement. It has been the leader in every move. 

It is the one machine with all worthy features, valu- 
able in every detail of your business, today, tomorrow — 
for a business lifetime. ‘This universal usefulness and 
adaptability has made the Burroughs stand pre-eminent, 
with the result that nine-tenths of all adding machines 
sold have been Burroughs. It is impossible for even the 
fastest growing firm to outgrow this master mathe- 


matical magician--this time and detail saver. 


% 





Burroughs Service is the reason why, for it safeguards you 
against every conceivable delay in the use of your machine. 
It gives you the benefit of the best systems of 120,000 Burroughs 
users and assures you the advantage of future improvements. 
The Inventions Department is continually perfecting new features 
solely for your future business needs. 

Investigate today: a note on your letterhead is all that is 
necessary. A free demonstration—no expense— no obligation. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
222 Burroughs Block Detroit Michigan 


ito day Street, Toronto 





392 St. James Street, Montreal « 
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BOOKKEEPING 


(The art of recording pecuniary or business transactions 
in a regular and systematic manner ) 


— Webster 


Many people are erroneously misled into thinking of book- 
keeping as ledger posting. That, though important, is only a 


small part of a complete bookkeeping system. 


With machine-like speed and regularity, Elliott-Fisher (the 
only real bookkeeping machine) systematically and with absolute 
accuracy records all kinds of pecuniary and other business trans- 
actions. 


There is much bookkeeping work in your establishment now 
pen-written and separately or mentally added that can be produced 
at one operation by Elhott-Fisher faster, cleaner and more econ- 


omically than now done. 


Doing every class and character of bookkeeping work, Elliott- 
Fisher, the Bookkeeping Machine, is the most valuable office 
equipment. Let us show you how to make your records better for 
less money. A request on your business letterhead opens the door 


to our mechanical accounting library. 


Elliott-Fisher, Limited 


86 Cedar Street, :: :: Harrisburg, Pa. 


CANADIAN ADDRESSES: 
513 Power Building, 123 Bay Street, 


83 Craig Street West, Montreal. Toronto. 


© 




















It will pay you to answer advertisements. 














